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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Some  of  the  following  chapters  appeared  serially 
in  the  New  York  "  Times  "  in  the  years  1877-78, 
under  the  title  of  this  book.  Others  were  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  "  Galaxy  "  magazine  in  the 
years  1873—76.  Little  change  has  been  made  in 
them  except  by  omission  and  condensation.  Of  the 
aathor^s  more  recent  writing  upon  the  same  subject 
only  a  small  part  has  been  embodied  in  this  volume. 


PREFACE. 


I 


Ndtb  yeAFB  haTe  passed  siace  the  pnblication  of  tb» 
book  to  vhich  this  is  a  sequel.  Were  I  much  concerned 
■boot  the  fate  of  that  book,  or  about  the  lingui>itic  rcputa- 
iC  its  writer,  I  ihould  not  be  without  occasion  of  self- 
toDsratolaUon  id  respect  to  either.  Tbo  views  of  the 
Ennli^h  langaage  which  were  set  forth  in  "  Words  and 
thdr  Uftes  "  need  now  no  defease ;  nor  shall  tliey  now  hare 
iDir  defense  at  tlie  hands  of  its  author,  except  that  which 
tbcy  mny  in ciden Cully,  almost  inevitably,  receive  in  the 
nnree  of  an  exsmtnatinn  in  this  book  of  Rubjecis  kindred 
to  those  of  ite  predecessor.  That  usage,  even  the  usage  of 
ibe  best  writers,  is  not  the  final  taw  of  language ;  that  in 
sdentific  sense  of  the  word  it  is  not  a  law  at  all ;  and 
that  English  is,  lo  all  intents  and  purposes,  without  formal 
gninmar,  are  truths  now  pcrc^ved  by  so  many  intelligent, 
•elt-informed,  and  thinking  men,  that  he  who  procliumed 
item  may  safely  leave  them  to  work  out  their  proper  ends 
"itiiont  the  aid  of  further  advocacy.  The  views  taken  in 
the  book  in  question  of  the  use  of  particular  words,  and  of 
their  perversion  from  their  proper  sense,  even  by  writers  of 
Wpnie,  seem  also  lo  newl  no  apology  or  modification ;  at 
l**"!  I  have  none  to  offer.     They  may  remain  aa  they  weie 

Controversy  is  ho  extremely  disagreeahle  to  me  that  I 
bie  always  avoided  it,  if  I  could  do  so  without  seeming  to 
•'Iniit  thai  I  had  conimittj^d  the  offense  —  it  migiit  lie  said 
tie  literary  crime  —  of  having  undertaken  lo  teach  that 
"liicb  I  myself  bad  not  studied ;  of  having  pretended  to 
knowledge  that  I  bad  not  acquired.     On  a  very  few  ooc» 


i: 


sions  —  three  ohIt,  I  believe  —  I  have  been  led  to  enter 
apoo  mj  own  defense ;  bot  in  each  of  these  I  was  persoD" 
allj  assailed ;  mj  assailant  not  having  been  content  to  at' 
tack  mj  doctrine  and  to  refote  mv  argument  to  the  best  o£ 
his  ability,  bot  having  sought  to  gibbet  me  as  a  pretender^ 
and  to  establish  his  claims  to  the  hangman's  office  bj  ad 
imposing  exhibition  of  his  own  enormous   ^scholarship/ 
Such  assaults  as  these  onlv  I  have  repelled.     Otherwise  X 
am  content  to  leave  what  I  write  to  stand  or  hli  hj  its  owiB 
strength.     Moreover,  I  have  little  respect  for  ccmtroYersjy 
or  even  for  discussion,  in  the  establishment  of  truth  or  tho 
extinction  of  error.     The  disputants,  after  a  fendng  match 
in  which  the  buttons  are  apt  to  come  off  their  foils,  even  if 
rankling  poison  does  not  infect  their  blades,  remain  each  of 
them  ^  of  his  own  opinion  still,**  having  meielj  fought  for 
%he  amusement  of  the  lookers-on.     Men  in  general  are  not 
convinced  bv  arguments,  pro  and  con^  by  retorts,  *bj  pleas 
«nd  replications,  rejoinders,  rebutters,  and  surrebutters.   The 
^irorld  at  large  learns  through  direct  dogmatic  teaching  by 
(hose  who  have  strong  convictions.     The  doctrines  of  such 
men,  suiting  more  or  less  the  temper  of  their  times,  are 
tested  by  the  general  sense,  and  are  gradually  absorbed  or 
rejected  in  the  progress  of  years.     New  doctrine  must  al- 
ways be  bread  cast  upon  the  waters.^ 

And  there  is  yet  another  reason  not  without  weight  for 
the  discontinuance,  if  not  for  the  avoiding,  of  oontroyersy. 
When  a  man  or  an  army  is  beaten  there  is  an  end  of  that 
man  or  that  army,  at  least  for  the  time  being ;  but  in  argu- 
ment, in  discussion,  there  has  yet  been  discovered  no  way 
of  preventing  the  renewed  defense  of  demonstrated  error  or 
the  reassertion  of  exploded  fallacy. 

It  was  not  at  all  surprising  to  me  that  my  declaration  ol 
the  very  unimportant  nature  of  the  remains  of  formal  gram- 

^  Tbin  parmgraph  is  from  an  article  in  the  New  York  7VM€t  which 
was  pablished  tome  months  before  the  appearance  of  Profeaaor  Max 
nailer's  artkla  oo  Spelling  in  the  FortnigkU^  lUmtw. 


wtr  IB  the  English  laDgiwge,  and  of  tbe  att«r  futility  of 
gnminsr  Btndj  bs  a  means  of  leuniiiig  to  speak  Knglisli 
wdl.  Km  received  with  Borprise  and  provoked  opposition. 
Wbeii,  Kome  ten  jeare  ago,  I  declared  English  to  be,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  grain msrless  tongue,  on  the  one 
Wil  wore  some  nho  hailed  tbe  doctriae  as  Irne  and  tic- 
cepted  it;  but  on  the  other  there  were  heard  the  cries  of 
ileGsnce  aud  the  sneere  of  derision.  The  resnlt  thns  far  is 
tfa^ii  ilie  more  the  qnestion  has  been  discussed,  tbe  wider  has 
beet)  the  spreiul  of  the  belief  among  thinking  men  that  Eng- 
lith  tuu  (with  some  trifling  exceptions)  no  grammatical  coD< 
■IraOioD, —  thkt  is,  CODsiraction  according  to  syntactical 
Uvs, — sod  that  since  then  English  grammars,  so  called, 
bive  beeu  niitten  and  published  in  which  an  attempt  han 
beea  made  to  sneep  out  a  great  deal  of  the  old  scholas- 
tic rubbish  with  which  children  were  crammed  and  choked 
is  llie  mistaken  effort  to  teach  them  bow  to  speak  their 
mother  toogne.  Grararaars  have  been  diminishing  in  vol- 
i>iii«,  the  diminution  being  due  to  the  reduction  in  qnantitr 
<*(  doBty  nonsense^  —  of  rnlea  which  were  shackles  instead 
«t  guides,  and  of  examples  which  burdened  the  memory, 
iwtwhioli  did  not  leach  the  use  of  wonls.  But  much  re- 
mins  to  be  done.  People  have  yet  fully  to  grasp  the  fact 
tUt  there  really  ie  no  such  thing  as  grammar  in  the  Eug- 
Bab  language;  that  all  systems  of  teaching  English-speuk- 
tug  ^dren  their  mother  tongue  by  rules  and  exceptions, 
ud  notes  and  observations,  and  cautions  and  corollaries,  are 
wlen,  and  not  only  so,  but  worse,  because  such  a  system 
BUDnlly  leads  to  the  injurious  misapprehension  that  wrii- 
tng  or  speaking  grammatically  is  somelhing  else  than  writ- 
ing or  speaking  natnrally,  —  something  else  than  saying  in 
iLun  language  just  wimt  you  mean.  The  new  modified  and 
Rirtaiied  grammars  are  the  fruits  of  an  absurd  notion  that 
hi  learn  to  speak  and  write  his  own  langiuige  a  man  must 
he  taoght  torn*  '* grammar"  in  one  shape  or  another.  This 
A  bat  a  natural  attempt  to  break  a  f;ill.     The  struggle  will 


go  on  DnLiI  at  last  the  grammariuis  and  the  gram  mar-loving 
pedagogues,  utterly  oTeithrown,  will  pass  peaceably  awaj, 
and  be  carried  oat  to  sepulture  with  a  funeral  service  from 
Uudle;  Murray  read  over  iheir  venerable  remains. 

English  grammar  ia  Lo  alt  inteiila  and  purposes  dead. 
The  little  liie  il  had  was  so  purely  6ctitiou3  that  one  smart 
Msaolt  extinguished  it  forever.  The  time  is  coming,  and  it 
will  be  here  erelong,  when  there  will  be  no  more  thonght 
of  teaching  an  Englbh-«peaking  boy  to  use  his  mother 
tongue  by  grammar  rules  than  of  teaching  him  astrology.  I 
am  ofl«D  asked  why  I  do  not  write  an  English  grammar  as 
a  text-book  according  to  my  own  principiea.  How  can  I 
do  so,  when  the  very  first  of  my  prindplea,  if  I  have  any, 
in  regard  to  English,  is  that  it  hng  no  appreciable  grammar ; 
that  all  English  grammar  books,  even  the  best  of  them, 
Bbonld  be  burned ;  and  that  the  study  of  language,  as  one 
Ihit  require§  traiDed  faculties,  a  cultiTated  judgment,  and 
no  little  knowledge  of  literature,  should  he  postponed  until 
a  late  period  of  the  time  passed  by  young  people  in  etndy, 
—  a  notion  horrible  to  many  teuchers  of  schools,  aud  ut- 
terly abominable  to  all  publishers  of  school-books. 

The  high  priests,  and  the  low  priests,  of  the  mysteries  of 
English  grammar  have  not  ceased  lo  deal  with  me  acri- 
moniously. Let  their  railing  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind: 
irritating  as  it  is,  I  would  much  ruther  face  it  than  a  sharp 
northwester.  I  wish,  however,  to  put  one  of  their  misrep- 
resentalions  in  its  proper  light.  They  try  to  bring  upon 
me  the  odium  that  pertains  to  arrogance.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  them,  I  "  assume  to  be  a  critical  authority  upon  tha 
English  language,"  and  also  "  an  adept  in  the  use  "  of  it> 
These  assertions  are  abeoluiety  untrue  in  letter  and  in 
spirit.  I  assume  no  such  authority,  nor  have  I  ever  as- 
sumed it,  directly  or  indirectly.  I  profess  no  such  skill; 
nor  have  I  ever  written  or  said  a  word  implying  such  pro- 
tession.  I  do  not  profess  —  I  may  say  that  I  hardly  try  — 
to  write  good  English  ;  I  only  profess  to  know,  what  bull*  | 


ireda  of  mj  readers  kaow  u  well  a«  I  do,  whe.i.  good 
Eugliiili  ia  written-  Did  I  not  believe  iliat  I  know  tliis,  it 
would  iiideed  have  been  jtresutniug  in  me  to  write  wbai  I 
have  written  upon  this  EUbjecI.  Yet  bo  ahsolaielf  utiirne 
is  this  accusation,  tbut  I  am  not  in  llie  position  even  of  hav- 
iug  put  myself  fomard  as  a  critical  writer  upon  language, 
or  upon  art,  or  anj  other  subject  except  Shakespeare. 
"Words  and  their  Uaea "  is  not  a  gathering  of  volunteer 
FSsa^B.  The  papers  of  which  it  is  made  up  are  chiefljr  the 
fruit  of  inquiries  addressed  to  me  byetrangere;  and  they 
were  publiahed,  as  ia  the  case  with  all  else  tbut  I  have  writ- 
ten, because  [leople  paid  me  for  the  right  to  publish  them. 
I  would  much  rather  have  spent  my  time  and  such  strength 
as  I  have  upon  some  other  subject. 

TCei  I  have  oue  other  motive  tlian  that  which  I  hove 
mentioned ;  for  I  do  verily  believe  that  whoever  writca  ai 
these  grammarians  leach  men  lo  writ«  will  be  sure  never 
to  produce  a  sentence  worth  reading.  A  man  who  takes 
thought  about  his  "  grammar."  and  is  in  an  anxious  frame 
of  mind  as  to  whether  his  sentences  will  parse,  may  as  nell 
lay  down  his  pen  if  he  writes  for  other  readers  than  him- 
self.  A  man  whose  writing,  even  tor  its  style,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  matter,  is  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  piinttd, 
bas  other  things  upon  his  mind  than  the  construction  of  his 
eenlences  according  to  the  "  rules  of  grammar ; "  and  to 
show  this  to  tny  readers  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  book 
and  of  its  predecessor,  lie  who  can  write  what  is  worth 
the  reading  may  make  his  own  grammar;  and  be  surely  will 
do  so,  as  all  such  men.  great  writers  or  small,  have  done 
before  bim.  Many  of  tliem,  indeed  all  of  ibem,  have  f:dlcu 
into  formal  errors,  —  errors  which  offer  very  pretty  ocea- 
■iona  (or  the  gratification  of  tbe  critical  malice  of  sucli 
censors  aa  those  that  I  am  noticing.  Addison,  who  criti- 
dsod  otbera,  and  whoso  own  style  baa  long  been  regarded 
u  a  model,  erred  often  thus;  and  even  Goldsmith,  whose 
«jle  is  more  correct,  and,  in  my  judgment,  more  pleasing 
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eonunitted  sina  agalnat  "  grammar  "  of  which  I  am  sure  thftt 
this  sort  of  critics  could  not  be  guilly;  as  sure  as  I  am  tliat 
tbeir  writing  would  be  quite  free  from  some  other  peculiar- 
ities which  have  beeu  remarked  in  those  authors.  1  com- 
mend them  to  Uicir  atlenlioo ;  they  mftj  parse  them  and 
criticise  them  to  ibeir  hearti'  contcul,  and  find  cougeuial 
occupation  iii  so  doing.' 

It  is  a  reproach  upon  grammatical  studies  that  they  tend 
to  produce  a  swarm  of  semi-literary  censors  who  dart  singly 
or  in  flocks  upon  those  who  enter  their  field,  singing  and 
stinging  with  a  delight  atid  a  venom  at  least  be  great  as 
that  of  their  iiiseet  prototypes.  Like  them,  they  are  really 
of  almost  inexpressible  insigniticance ;  hut  like  them  they 
manage  to  miike  themselves  heard,  and  felt,  and  bated. 
Those,  indeed,  we  can  keep  ofl  hy  biirs  and  nets,  or  drive 
away  by  odors  which  are  only  less  noisome  tlian  their  buzz 
and  iheir  bile;  but  agiiinst  these  tliere  is  no  bar.  Tbeir 
impudence  surmounts  and  their  imperiiuence  penetrates  all 
defenses.  Their  glee  over  the  annoyance  which  they  hope 
to  inflict  is,  like  that  of  tbeir  model,  more  irritating  than 
their  little  sting ;  although  against  tliat  there  is  no  protec- 
tion but  a  moral  indifference  which  is  as  rare  as  a  skiu  thick 
aa  the  bide  of  a  rhinoceros. 

These  carpers,  even  in  their  best  moods,  think,  and  feel, 
and  write  with  the  motive  embodied  in  the  saying,  "  Phy- 
siciau,  heal  thyself,"  tliun  which  a  more  foolish  requisitioa  j 

>  Picking  flans  is  poor  buaineiii,  but  Addi&on,  for  exumple,  conU'l 
mi  IB,  iini!  uot  only  writs  but  leave  uncnrrecled,  BUtli  neuteuces  »a  tt*'' 
in  his  Rrmarkmi  Srvtral  Purls  of  tli^ij!  — 

"  Tbe  mstlile  of  the  arch  looks  tutj  while  and  frcah,  at  hrnug  at, 
powd  tc  tlie  ■fIdiIb  Rud  snlt-sea-vapors,  lliut  hy  cotitinaallj'  freltil 
it  pR«erves  iUclf  from  that  mouldy  color,  which  others  ot  thu  ■■ 
Uiaterinls  have  conCriu^tcd."    (Fifth  nliiion,  1730.) 

This  miijht  have  heeu  written  by  Mrs.  Gamp.    Such  confull 
1  ihi;  chitrm  of  Addison's  writiogs  not  bo  rari'ly  tn 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  thoy  give  their  dsyi  and  nigkta  It 
tbe  ttady  of  them  would  seem  to  thinic 
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«se  nerer  uttered-  That  a  phjsicisn  cannot  heal  himself 
D  grouml  for  lielicf  that  liis  advice  may  not  profit 
tAhtfi ;  nor  ia  even  the  fact  tliat  be  in  ailing  evidence  that 
le  is  ignorant  of  lib  condition  or  unable  to  better  it.  He 
DU7  be,  o£  choice  or  neceseitj,  too  much  occapied  with 
others'  troubles  to  look  after  his  owtj.  The  occasion  when 
this  sajiog  whs  first  uttered  is  an  exponent  of  its  Ejiirit, 
which  was  raor«:  fully  expressed  when  the  Person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  wils  tuld  by  ttiose  who  passed  Him  "  wag- 
ging their  heads,"  as  these  others  wag  theirs,  that  if  He 
wu  what  rie  was  acoused  of  professing  to  be,  He  might 
Eive  HimsfJL  I  do  not  set  myself  up  us  an  example  to  be 
followed ;  and  any  endeiivor  to  discredit  what  I  teach  by 
criticism  of  my  own  writing  is  entirely  from  the  purpose. 
Consequently,  writers  oS  llie  class  to  which  I  have  referred 
will  nut  find  it  pro&tabls  to  wnste  time,  pens,  ink,  and  pa- 
per npon  me.  I  have  notiived  Lh«m  vicariously  now  ouce 
for  all,  and  have  paid  in  advance  all  their  claims  npon  me. 
saying  graee,  Franklin- wise,  "  over  the  whole  pork-barrel." 
I  do  out  expect  to  be  free  of  them  because  I  have  not  in 
these  pages  or  elsewhere  made  any  personal  remarks  in 
regard  to  any  one  of  them.  As  well  might  a  man  walk 
tltrongb  Donnybrook  Fair  with  a  shillelagh  in  his  hand  and 
expect  not  to  be  assaulted  because  he  attacked  uo  one,  as 
to  write  on  the  language  o£  bis  day  and  escape  personal 
attack  from  these  peue-lileratorB.  There  is  but  one  way 
of  placating  tbcm  in  my  case,  and  that  is  tlint  publishnia 
should  engage  them  instead  of  me  to  write  upon  tliis  sub- 
jecL  Ami  OR  a  certain  trilling  condition  I  am  more  than 
willing  that  they,  or  any  one  of  th<^m,  should  take  my  plnce. 
Like  the  Iwy  on  the  edge  of  the  battle  in  "  Henry  V..** 
••  I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  siifcty." 
Let  the  publiebers  pay  me  the  money,  and  let  ihem  write 
the  books,  and  I  will  gladly  resign  my  oUice  for  some  other 
more  to  my  liking. 

For  the  method  of  writing  which  most  of  this  class  oi 


critics  commend  I  have  no  retipect.  They  may  chooee  ta 
write  by  rule,  and  it  may  aoawer  thar  purpoae  to  do  so  i 
bat  I  do  not  so  choose,  nor  would  it  answer  my  purpose. 
My  mother  tongue  ia  mine  by  iuheritance  nnd  by  occupa- 
tion, as  it  is  also  that  of  moat  of  my  readers,  and  I  use  it, 
have  used  it,  and  shall  use  it  as  if  it  belonged  to  me,  and 
not  ns  if  I  belonged  to  it,  caring  only  to  say  what  I  mean 
in  Buch  a  way  as  to  impress  it  upon  my  reiidere,  and  with 
utter  indifference  to  the  rules  of  any  grammarian  or  the 
dictums  of  any  lexicographer.  I  am  not  like  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury'a  pedant,  '"who  dares  not  thjuke  a  thought  that 
the  nominative  case  governs  not  the  verbe."  To  such  a  po- 
Bitiou  of  independence  I  hope  to  bring  others. 

So  much  in  reference  to  what  has  been  said  about 
"Words  and  their  Uses"  and  its  author  by  those  who  have 
put  ihtjtnselvea  forward  as  represeutfttives  of  tiie  grHmmaii- 
ans  and  the  precedent-hunters.  Of  late  some  of  them,  pos- 
sibly in  ignorance  ot  what  was  written  on  both  siiiea  of  this 
question  years  ago,  have  sounded  the  trampet-call  to  contro-  " 
veray.  But  to  what  good  tliis  fighting  over  of  old  battlesf  4 
What  they  talk  about  happened  cotunle  Planco.  ^ 

The  republication  in  England —  1  do  not  know  in  what 
quarter  —  of  some  of  these  chapters  in  their  original  form 
brought  me  letters  from  unknown  correspondents  there,  one 
of  whom  says  something  (which  he  had  before  aajd  publicly 
in  England),  the  truth,  and  indeed  the  importance,  of  which 
I  would  be  the  last  person  to  undervalue.  This  is,  that  my 
view  of  English  grammar  had  occurred  to  him  and  to  others. 
Indeed,  i  believe  it  to  Iw  true,  ami  I  own  with  plen 
no  small  part  of  any  worth  or  importance  which  the  thee 
of  English  speech  set  forth  by  me  in  the  following  page* 
and  in  "  Words  anil  their  Unea  "  some  years  ago,  may  haw 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  gives  form  and  utteratu 
to  doubts  and  queries  which  have  of  lale  years  sprung  t 
n  the  minds  ot  many  intelligent  and  thoughtful  ( 
t T  whom  1  bare  only  had  the  good  fortune  to  spettk,  g 


before  them,  protestiiig  and  propbeiTiDg  in  the  nasM  of 

tommoD-acnse. 

The  title  of  this  book,  like  tlut  of  ila  pnOoajmat,  ie& 

plaioly  enough  the  porpose  with  wbich  the  artinlat  trf  wUA 

il  is  composed  were  written.     lltBt  pttrpoM  was  to  lad  m- 

lelligent  and  fairly  well  edacaied  peraon*,  who  had  a 

tpeciitl  8tady  of  language,  antt  who  wei 

with  no  language  bat  Uieir  own,  to  ■ 

Kuglish,  to  help  them  to  protect  tii«iiiKlv<*  agaoMt  tfcajj 

tamioatioa  of  debasing  iDfloenciw  in  speedi.  to  thow  ikaa, 

to  far  as  I  sm  able  to  do  ao,  the  rirtne  and  tbe  beanty  of  ■ 

plain,  aimple,  direct,  and  exact  u»e  of  their  notbcr  tatgim, 

that  tongue  which  has  been  for  three  handr«d  ytan  Ibe 

noblest,  strongect,  richest,  moHt  largely  capable  bugoag* 

■     ever  uttered  by  man.     The  liberailoQ  of  English  from  tha 

L   itttnints  of    formal  grammar,  tiie  wide  iliffiuion   i 

KdM  wbfl  Are  born  to  «p«ftk  it  of  sach  a  Aegm  of  fl 

^P^pJi  makes  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  rea-lera,  and  tl 

P^Kaf  English  literature  from  that  Buthoritstire  m 

nhenee  which  is  almost  paramount  in  the  literature  of 
owier  dvilized  peoples,  combine  to  endow  it  on  tbe  c»o 
™<l  with  s  union  of  strength,  flexibility,  and  tnartificialiiy. 
^  "bich  it  is  peculiar,  and  to  expose  it  on  tbe  other  to 
P""enion  and  defilement.  To  the  latter  liability,  the  mol- 
"pu^ly  of  newapapen,  and  the  fact  that  English  new«p»- 
V^  ud  even  English  books,  are  largely  vrrilten  by  per- 
*""  "ho  are  altogether  witfaoat  literary  training,  greatly 
•wniriifflte.  If  Horace  coold  justly  say,  "  We  all,  edncated 
'"'  uiedocated,  write  poetry,"  what  might  be  said  now  of 
'''"idiafa-speaking  men,  and  of  English-speaking  women  I 
^A  what  ia  tme  of  all  the  peoples  to  whom  English 
''  ')>eip  mother  tongue  is  peculiarly  and  ilangerously  tme 
'*'  the  people  of  the  nnitod  States  at  the  present  day. 
"^  the  English  language  is  in  the  bands,  ia  almost  at  the 
I  |"""7.  of  a  pnblic  which  unites,  in  a  degree  unprecedented, 

*'*lleclual  activity  and  indepeoJence  of  thought  with  infft- 


SHF  0fnii9KXfiii»  suw  wnac  s  aunoK  ^OER- ni. 

dii^s  "iutti  no  -*ffnncfiiii  "^^^  ztsuiHifiiicsKZiiiL  ^wrM»ft  i^  sot 

^nsk^  izL  •*"  .^  Tiifrfiaii  "^  public  s:&aoii&>  Becser  apeik  ste 
(tiaif*3es  4f  &  pfsaaaac  in  tae  canuossc  cnraL  d^zr?  Bx  FngTiiiy 
^laa  iock  a  pirnu  pceoeiiQuiB  IsD^xa&k.  bi^rjtsesL  bj  grm- 
mar  mnn  ^iiczioiiarj.  Time  ac  Leaoc  wonui  be  sstmoe  and 
oaoiRiI :  diis  B  feidooB  ami  we^z&naL  Tlbt  QgmfaiiPT  of 
nnr  pnhiiC'-K&iioI  >»afftfntr  m.  I:iiu2«izi^  b  (iHirarl  s  tamiiaa^ 
nan  of  wxihpxrcr  ami  ptimpo^cr.  Ami  xhm  temieKT  k 
gr^acly  a<^?a>7aGAi  bj  che  ^LiiiirczfHL  at  our  pubiBr  to  the 

ma7  ha^i^  in  odutr  r^soecta^  re  wooLl  be  wdL  »  £ar  as  oar 
hoi^na^  19  cnueefncii.  if  nine  bizmir^  ami  nmecr-iLiiie  in 
^^'erj  thaosxnd  of  oar  oewipi&pers  eoolid  be  soppnessed  tx>- 
morrow. 

Erron^  barmfnl  errors,  in  tbe  ose  of  Liq^ib^*  bowcmv 
sre  Qoc  <:r>nih»ii  to  the  azKdiKacai  azifi  che  balf-edocatied 
mtitATik  who  sMrtu  and  misle:ftd  the  pdbI5e  in  sneh  quar- 
Ur-u  Perrenxooa  of  words  from  cheir  proper  ises  oecnr 
4T<A  m  the  writing  of  cboee  who  hAxe^  mod  who  deserre, 
atk  honond  pbee  in  Eteratore.  Upon  the  latter^  as  widl  as 
opod  the  former^  I  hare  ren tared  to  comment,  althoogii  I 
am  crvfUKiovM  that  I  mjself  am  not  nniikelj  to  be  among 
the  tinners  in  this  respect.  Bol  what  of  that  ?  Do  two 
WT«yDgs  erer  make  one  right  ?  I  stand  as  reai^  to  con- 
fiemn  mjseli  as  to  censure  sdt  other.  It  maj  be  said 
that  no  small  proportion  of  the  changes  whidi  are  con 
ft  tan  tl  J  taking  place  in  liying  languages  are  doe  to  these 
anconscioas  pervenioDS.  None  the  less,  bowerer,  is  per- 
r#;rAiott  to  be  deplored*  If  perversion  could  be  lessened, 
eharjge  would  be  lessened,  and  language  would  continue  the 
Utugf,T  a  medium  of  expression  comprehensible  and  unmis* 
takalile  bj  all  those  by  whom  it  h  spoken.     What  a  ble6» 


hg  would  it  have  been  to  maafcini]  if  an  nscIiaDged  contt 
nnit;  ol  £iig1is1i  speech  had  made  the  greater  part  of  the 
labor  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  commeutators  snperflaoos, 
tnd  the  rest  of  it  imposaiblul  Sach  a  contiouit}' has  be> 
gnu  to  prevail.  The  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
needed  co m men ta tars  in  the  daja  of  Queen  Anoe,  a  him- 
dnd  years  lat«r ;  but  the  Qoeen  Anne  writers  need  no  com- 
ment  to  make  their  language  compreben^ble  to  us,  who 
come  nearly  two  centuries  after  them.  It  was  in  the  hops 
of  effecting  something  toward  this  desirable  end  that  I  be- 
gan the  writings  which  have  resulted  in  "  Words  and  their 
UsK,"  and  In  its  present  sequel.  I  have  been  led  by  the 
snggestiona  of  others  and  by  the  tendencies  of  the  times 
into  the  discusEion  of  other  topics,  connected  with  the  main 
parposc  which  I  hiid  in  view,  particularly  tlie  proposed 
cbaDge  in  English  spelling;  but  tlits  I  hope  will  be  not  nn- 
aoceplable  to  my  readers. 

To  those  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  I  need  hardly 
tay  that  I  have  not  written  what,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
tertn.  may  rightly  he  called  a  grammar,  or  eyen  a  grammar 
ical  disBortation.  Nor  have  I  sought  or  desired  to  present 
my  readers  with  anything  like  a  text-book,  or  with  a  "  scien- 
tific" and  "  exhaustive"  treatment  of  my  subject.  And  my 
discarsive  discussions  are  absolutely  without  any  grammat- 
ical tendency.  They  will  not  help  any  one  to  parse;  and 
those,  therefore,  who  pine  to  parse  elegantly,  and  to  take 
prizes  in  the  parsing  matches  that  will  naturally  follow  the 
spelling  matches  that  have  fired  so  many  ardent  minds  with 
emulation  daring  the  last  two  or  three  years,  need  not  look 
for  help  in  this  book. 

Nor  will  the  book  tench  any  one  to  spell.     In  the  first 
plaue,  I  have  not  the  highest  respect  for  spelling ;  I  don't 
take  it  to  heart.     Uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect  is, 
indeed,  desirable  i  but  a  lack  of  strict  conformity  to  the  re- 
ared orthography  of  the  time  is  not  a  matter  of  such  grave 
lee  that  an  occasional  lapse  from  it  should  fill  any 
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Dn«  with  shame,  or  bo  made  the  occasion  of  ridicule.  Mui; 
persons  are  born  with  ihe  capacity  to  be  good  spellers,  and 
thef  become  so  early  in  life  bj  a  kind  of  iatnition.  Other* 
are  mode  so,  but  more  rarely,  by  study  and  practice.  Some 
persons  never  learn  to  spell  with  unerring  correctneaa;  and 
these  are  far  from  being  the  dullest  or  the  least  instrgcted  of 
mankind.  I  have  known  ao  many  persons,  feeble-minded 
and  ignorant,  who  were  irreproachable  in  this  respect,  that, 
bttving  met  with  others  who  were  able  to  utter  the  thoughts 
of  strong  and  richly-atored  minds  with  clearness  and  force, 
but  who  were  hardly  able  to  write  one  page  o[  a  letter  nith- 
out  some  failure  to  conform  to  the  standard  of  that  Jug- 
gernaut of  the  timid  in  language,  "  the  dictionary,"  I  havo 
aometimaa  thought  that  perfection  in  orthography  natnrallT' 
belonged  rather  to  the  former  class  than  to  the  latter,  and 
that  they  who  took  to  spelling  were  they  whose  words  wer« 
likely  to  be  of  small  importance,  whether  they  spelled  welL 
or  ill.  Of  course,  this  is  not  really  so.  There  are  fool* 
and  ignoramuses  who  spell  badly,  and  wise  and  learned  men. 
wlio  never  go  astray  in  this  respect ;  it  only  remains  that 
deviation  from  the  received  orthography  of  the  day,  if  not 
frequent  or  gross,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  inca- 
pably or  ignorance. 

And  English  orthography,  so  called,  b  so  nnsyetematie 
that  it  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  an  ultimate  end  of  iha 
highest  importance,  or  even,  either  as  process  or  as  result,  of 
very  great  inlellectnal  value.  Its  only  real  standard  is  it*. 
age,  its  only  safe  guide  is  etymology  ;  and  the  latter,  oftan 
disregarded,  it  is  now  sought  by  many  learned  philologists, 
and  ]>arUcularIy  by  many  phooologists,  to  set  aside  in  favor 
of  the  phonetic  method. 

The  proposed  change  seems  to  me  to  be  needless  and  full 
of  peril,  for  reasons  which  are  given  somewhat  fully  in  the 
course  of  the  second  division  of  this  book,  in  which  the  va- 
rious arguments  in  its  favor  which  have  been  presented 
within  the  last  few  years  by  distinguished  pbiloJogiata  I 


(unirnd  freely  and  without  timidity,  bat  I  hope  not  with- 
mt dao Merauce.  It  eeems  to  me  that  there  U  altogether 
tco  mgul)  ftdo  made  about  tbis  qaestiou  of  spelling,  which, 
u  aigni  cuinot  represent  sounds  bnt  can  only  snggeet  them, 
miBt&fter  al)  be  a  mere  natter  of  coDvcnienoe  and  of  fash- 
ion, in  vrhich  changes  are  likely  to  take  place  fnr  ike  mere 
M^e  of  coDTeuience  ftti<l  of  fashion.  For  example,  the  Tur- 
vejdrDpa  of  orthography,  even  in  the  last  generation,  in- 
tiued  apoD  musiek  as  the  spelling  of  the  word  which  all 
■ue  people  now  write  raatic  ;  and  our  children  may  yet 
horrify  iome  of  us  by  writing  Sn'c  or  brik,  instead  of  briek, 
in  Cflnformity  to  a  new  fashion  of  their  time.  Whoever, 
lierefore,  in  that  case  should  now  write  mutick  or  brie 
■Willi  be  merely  behind  or  before  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Tba  committee  of  eminent  scholars  appointed  by  tho 
American  Pliilological  Society  to  consider  (sad  to  advocate) 
^i  tclieme  of  phonetic  spelling  presented  as  the  result  of 
'^'  Ubora  a  temperate  and  cautious  report,  the  point  of 
*liicli  nas  tliat  it  would  be  well  to  drop  gradually  some  of 
°^  aaperfluous  terminal  and  double  letters.  Well  enough  : 
"^  dunges  are  anro  to  come  gradually  in  the  course  of 
'WK  tiereafier  as  they  have  come  in  the  course  of  time  here- 
■"ire.  But  it  sureiy  was  not  necessary  that  Whitney,  and 
^'^h,and  Haldeman,aDd  Trumbolt,  and  Child  should  bow 
"^  heavens  ou  high  and  come  flying  all  abroad  to  tell  us 
^'-  The  point  to  be  decided  ia  whether,  for  example,  we 
''^  spell  ^n'A  in  the  singular,  jiria;  in  the  plural,  and  fizi- 
'™>  KoiJixHl  and  Juttsitt  in  the  derivatives.  Against  that 
"''ich  is  the  entering  wedge  of  a  scheme  that  will  rive  our 
*nttea  language  into  such  splintera  I  have  protested  and 
■^earored  to  reason. 

">  the  first  division  of  this  book  an  examination  of  a 

"""■oiigh  and  systematic  discussion  of  the  so-called  sounds 

"'  'otters,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  philologists,  from 

.  ""'  I  venture  In  differ  on  some  points,  ia  made  the  occn- 

of  remarks  upon  tho  pronunciation  of  EngUsh,  which  I 


hope  will  not  be  foimd  withont  interest  and  ralae.  Bat  1 
do  ijot  undertake  to  teach  pronnuciatioD.  For,  in  the  first 
plBc<!,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  pronounce  correctly  myself ; 
whether  I  did  so  or  not  never  having  been  a  matter  of  aoy 
thought  or  care  to  me  at  any  time  of  my  life,  that  1  can  re- 
memlMT ;  any  more  than  whether  I  epelled  correctly,  a^  to 
which  I  have  never  within  my  memory  given  myself  the 
least  Iroulile.  Next,  I  doubt  very  much  the  ability  of  any 
one  to  teach  pronunciation  by  the  use  of  letters,  or  of  any 
printed  signa  whatever,  however  iogenionsly  contrived. 
For,  whether  a  sound  b  indicated  by  a  combination  of  let- 
ters or  by  a  special  sign,  the  question  at  once  arises,  must 
arise.  What  is  the  sound  thus  indicated  ?  To  which  there 
is  no  answer,  can  be  no  answer,  except  by  the  voice  uttering 
the  sound  ;  and  having  that,  the  sign  is  a  superlluity  at  best, 
U norst  a  stumbling-block.  Pronunciation  cannot  be  tangbt 
otherwise  than  by  speech  ;  and  thus  it  is  always  learned. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  reason  why  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  teach  pronunciation ;  which  is  that  it  is  not  to  be 
learned  by  study  and  from  teachers,  even  from  those  who 
teach  orally.  Prouunciation  is  acquired  Blowly,during  youth  ; 
it  conies  insensibly  j  it  strikes  root  deeply  ;  it  b  almost  in- 
eradicable. After  maturity  it  is  positively  so  in  most  cases. 
Those  in  which  it  is  not  are  so  few  that  ihey  may  be  left  out 
ttf  consideration.  Gross  faolts  in  thb  respect  may  be  corrected 
by  observation,  by  practice,  and  by  careful  watching  j  but  let 
esdtement  once  relax  the  consdoosness  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  speaker,  and  early  habit,  which  in  language  seems  not 
second  nature  but  first  nature,  instantly  resumes  its  sway, 
and  the  precise  speaker  by  rule  of  a  minute  before  lapses 
into  provincialbm  or  vulgarity.  There  is  no  guide  to  good 
pronunciation  but  daily  association  with  the  best  speakers  ; 
and  that,  to  bo  effective,  should  begin  early  in  life. 

And  when  I  am  asked,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  often  am 
uked,  what  dictionary  b  the  best  authority,  I  am  obliged 
to  say,  as  I  am  when  people  ask  me  how  to  spell  parted 
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that  1  don't  knovr.  There  are  dictionaries  which  are  uae- 
[nl  and  full  of  infonnatioii,  bat  iu  Jiving  Luigttege  ttiere  is 
DO  auihorilj-,  and  can  be  Done.  Usage  —  tlie  usage  of  the 
nuiit  cultivnied  eociely  —  is  the  only  guide ;  aud  tliia  should 
be,  and  lo  a  certuio  extent  is,  moulded  by  reason  and  an- 
alogy. Hut  if  luage  chooses  to  set  reiisoD  and  analogy 
uii)e  it  will  do  bo>  Dictionaries  are  but  records  of  usage, 
as  it  has  been  observed  bj  the  dictionary  makers ;  and  the 
changes  of  language  —  that  is,  of  speech  —  are  so  constant 
and  BO  snbtle  that  a  dictionary  can  hardly  be  well  laancbed 
upon  the  public  before  it  begins  to  be  historical,  a  record  of 
obsolescent  souuds  aiid  meanings. 

The  most  important  part  of  our  erery-'day  English  has  not 
to  do  nith  grammar,  or  with  spelling,  or  with  pronunciation. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  right  use  of  words  as  to  their  meaning 
and  their  logical  connection ;  and  this  may  be  learned  by 
study  and  by  care  at  almost  any  time  of  life.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  need  of  sUch  atudy  and  care,  here  is  the  close  of 
a  seutetic«  which  I  fonnd  in  an  otiicial  letter  written  by  a 
man  who  I  know  was  very  sensitive  about  his  "grammar," 
and  who  never  by  any  chance  misapelled  a  word  :  — 

*■.,,.  that  this  is  paid  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 

*  BeTenue  from  funds  temporally  advanced  from  small  svit- 
nres,  and  that  the  sam  is  reimbursed  by  the  auctioneerH." 

This  man  did  not  see  that  what  he  had  written  was  ab- 
eolnte  nonsense.  To  him  there  was  no  difference  between 
tempoToBy  and  temporarily ;  nor  could  he  see  that  funds 
could  not  be  advanced  from  seizures,  but  that  they  must  be 
advanced  from  the  products  of  Beizures ;  and  he  was  in  like 
mauDur  incapable  of  seeing  that,  although  a  man  or  a  cor- 
porate body  may  be  reimbursed,  a  sum  is  returned  or  re- 
funded. A  man  b  reimbursed  by  the  return  of  money 
which  he  has  laid  out.  Correspondence,  every  aentenca  of 
which  will  "parse,"  and  every  word  of  which  is  spelled 
correctly,  b  infested  with  a  pestilent  use  of  language  like 
this.  It  is  this  department  of  language,  not  grammar  and 
orthography,  that  needs  attention. 


Ell  BHMMa  tmi  ftrwnmamt  «i  vonh  ptukAogf 
Mora  iiael^  altlMagh  Iter  fvBMh  U  in  Um  end 
at  Ih*  — "■-i*''  ^OB  whack  it  mvka.  Nov  it 
b  ia  Iba  T«cr  Md  vUck  pUak«r  ^mi  bf  thu  I  h»n 
Unrcd.  luo  mbj  ki^ber  rate  if  tegwiie  CBdekTor  thia 
teak,  oad  te  pndBecnar  i  ii«»i  ■  tet  nMl;^,  sad  tten  oulj 
JirilMiUay.    Th^  «M  F^TM  «  t^  teaUer  om  of 


«H li^>ggi  immiUj.  LI  I  'rliirt^  mi— lly, ud  wiib* 

««tert  ■D4»«tei  ^te  4aM  t»  dwA  MdypartwHoa 
•t  lucw^  vUck  lAntail  mn  (ms  aia  ■MwiiniMMe 
Wifi^M»  fMJm  Mm-lvB  aad*  «r  Apann a riU iiUdi 
■jgkl  «a«te<toa  bMBM  a  btoak  aad  ^n  •  mmr.  Uat 
tte  fcX  of  Ama  teote  tea  dooB  «of  thiag  is  Urn  'mft 
jVlCwtM  &nK  Aoir  wnter  tea  Ite  iririMTina  q<  laWT 
H^    H«  tea  «em  ttet  te  tea  ofBctod  aenewtel,  >ri  te 


^Ma  wiD  ten  to  neoid,  lo  «*— t~j  aai 
aijiteii;  aad  wilh  Itet  MHBewtet,te  it  liUla  or  -nnit.  k 
^  aa  lo  tibia  BonU  pan  of  Ua  Bfiali  wwk,  te  flooteiK. 
B.  G.  W. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BTQLISH   PKONUKOIATIOK :   THE   VOWEW. 

A  KJNS'WOMAN  of  mine,  a  lady  who  lives  in  the 
wiintry,waa  Io«k'mg  for  the  coining  of  a  woman  whom 
'lie  hired  at  odd  times  as  a  helper  in  housework; 
^"^,  after  some  delay,  a  lank,  shy  girl  appeared,  and 
"iid  tliat  her  mother  conid  n't  come,  "  'cause  yes'day 
we  Was  pickin'  cherries  on  shears,  an'  she  fell  down 
*"  Wt  herself  scan'loas."  The  use  of  scandaloua 
'"wtpress  severity  of  bodily  injury,  although  not  in 
we  highest  style  of  English,  may  be  passed  over  for 
">* present;  and  certainly  the  elegant  people  who 
'^  swfui  to  express  a  great  degree  of  excellence  or 
"'pleasure,  aa  in  "awfully  nice."  and  "awfully 
Iftty,"  and  even  "  awfully  jolly,"  would,  on  Gbris- 
f""  principles,  have  to  cast  out  a  very  considerable 
"tttn  from  their  own  eyes  before  picking  at  this  mote 
'"  the  eye  of  their  humble  sister.  We  are  concerned 
"*  with  the  conditions  ou  which  she  said  that  her 
Mother  was  picking  cherries.  It  was  "  on  sheers."  a 
^^  of  payment  not  imcoramou  in  the  rural  districts. 
*ho  custom  now  among  the  beat  speakers  ia  to 
i  "y  *haret,  not  aheerg  ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  infer 
**=  this  ^rl  pronounced  share  gheer,  or,  to  pet  the 


Art  b^  dKf  aeea  it  thej  «(mU  mai  hm  km 
vkatitWMifartbefeoddMtiwd.  CAad.lij| 
tjt,I imii*  tfait,  Ihdr  confitKM  m  Sk  hna^M 
it«M,tbiT  wen  tbenjora  uy  tk  kn  nrtaow 
ermAehmhappj.y  Tk  gnl  alU  fan- MdlU 
pot  of  ltefrnta(ndi«<o>fc«-<AMr''baw^] 
ModKT  w  edkd  tt,aDd  Hw  noOer  £d  ao  far  I 
Mne  R9Ma:  and  »  Im^  Omm^  gmead&am, 
tmt  of  wbom  {Koboblj  eoald  read  or  ^idl,  wid  i 
dwicfoncooU  not  be  and  togire  a  tfaeaosad  cli 
B«t  tins  word,  tfaia  Tocal  Boond  wfaieh  b  indical 
by  tlui  cfaaractea  share,  lias  during  &!!  tb»e  m 
■niioM  been  written  in  otber  irajs,  vmI  in  Cnet  j 
DOW  u  written ;  for  example,  tkear  and  aJurt,  ] 
M  written  bi  the  last  way  in  the  name  of  the  M 
of  th«  coontry  in  which  tbeae  people  liv«d,  —  Moi 
moatbabire,  New  Jersey.  A  shire  is  merely  tk^ 
part  of  a  coantry  which  is  cnt  off — that  is,  aheaq 
—  from  the  rest.  Indeed,  if  etymology  and  kq 
DMge  are  of  any  autburity,  this  word,  which  I 
tba  Anglo^axon  lore,  is  more  properly  theer  tbi 
thart.  I  have  not  traced  the  changes  step  by  st^ 
bat  it  would  seem  that  the  change,  which  until  n 
Renlly  had  taken  place  only  among  literate  people,  I 
owinf{  to  the  change  in  the  pronaiiciation  of  i  and  \ 
».  Some  centuries  ago  the  former  had,  as  it  has  net. 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  sound  of  our  mode^ 
English  e,  and  the  htter  had  the  sound,  or  neaLrl 
lilt  sonnd,  of  our  modern  English  a.  So  thire  cam 
to  be  tvritten  thter^  and  theer  to  be  pronounced  an 
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anare.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
lie,  I  think,  to  be  accura,te  iu  any  such  deduc- 
tua ;  for  even  in  Auglo-Saxoa  limes  there  seems  to 
btTebeen  some  unc^tainty  upon  this  point. 

Here  uncertainty  as  toproaunciation  may,  bowerer, 
be  diaregarded  in  the  consideration  of  the  present 
ubject :  the  confusion  of  sounds  and  of  letters  is  the 
nil;f  important  miitter.  This  has  obtained,  it  need 
liildly  be  said,  in  many  other  words ;  for  example, 
'^,  which  most  of  us  have  heard  pronounced  cheer 
bjMoiB  people.  And  among  the  people  who  have 
H  pnnoiuiced  it  was  Sbakespeare,  in  one  passage  of 
"'bosa  writings  the  reading  is  made  ambiguous  by 
tliis  confusion.  In  "  Macbeth,"  Act  V.,  Scene  3,  the 
"xifper  says,  according  to  the  earliest  copy,  the  folio 

rfm— 


™De  editors  read  "  cheer  me,"  others  "  chair  me  ; " 
^(  the  alternative  phrase,  "  or  disseat  me,"  seems  to 
0*  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  "  cliair  me "  is 
what  Shakespeare  meant.  There  aeema,  however,  to 
«  M  little  doubt  that  be  also  meant  a  punning  sug- 
gestioQ  of  cheer,  and  that  the  form  in  which  the  word 
uppears  in  the  folio  is  a  mere  phonographic  irregu- 
Urity  of  spelling. 

It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  Shakespeare 
called  a  chair  a  cheer,  but  tbls  passiige  does  not 
make  it  absolutely  certain  that  he  did  so ;  for  the 
question  arises,  How  did  he  pronounce  cheer  ?  There 
ia  very  good  reason  for  believing  that  in  nunieroua 
words  in  which  we  -jse  the  sound  of  our  modern  Eng- 
lish e  he  used  that  of  our  modern  Euglisli  a  ;  th« 
arritten  letter  being  oouBtantly  e. 
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ne;  classes  nith  the  former,  a  soroewhat  Battened 
aonnd  baa  of  late  prevailed.  In  blaspheme,  which  he 
also  ranges  with  them,  the  beat  usage  fluctuiitea  b^ 
tween  the  ah  sound  and  that  of  an.  In  plant  the  lat- 
ter sound  prevails;  and  in  gape  which  he  says  h« 
learned  to  pronounce  gahp  (as  I  did),  the  change  has 
gone  further,  and  it  now  has  the  name  sound  of  a  and 
rhymes  with  rape,  the  noun  gap  having  of  course 
the  flattened  sound  of  a  in  rap.  Notwithstanding 
the  soundness  of  Professor  Whitney's  remark  as  to 
the  ah  sound,  that  "  an  r  following  it  [a]  in  the  same 
syllable  baa  been  with  ua  the  most  efficient  means  of 
its  preservation"  (an  observation  previously  mada 
by  Walker  in  almost  the  same  words),  it  is  a  surprise 
to  find  him  citing  are  among  his  illustrative  examples. 
Are  is  now  indeed  pronounced  ahr  ;  but  the  r  bas 
not  preserved  the  ah  sound  ;  ^or  no  fact  in  orthoepy 
is  more  certain  than  that  two  hundred,  and  even  ono 
hundred  and  fifty,  years  ago  are  was  pronounced  air, 
and  that  George  Withers  in  bis  manly  verses  wrote  A 
perfect  rbyme :  — 

"  Shall  my  ch«ek>  grtnr  wtn  with  can 
'C«ii*e  rmolhtr'*  roiy  apif  " 

Proofe  in  support  of  this  might  be  produced  by  the 
hundred.  The  ah  sound  has  not  been  preserved  by 
the  r ;  rather  in  epite  of  it  pronunciation  has  fluctu' 
ated. 

Remarking  upon  the  short  e  sound,  Professor  Wliit- 
ney  cites  as  examples  of  it  let,  felt,  flesh,  bread,  taiS, 
toys,  jeopard,  treachery,  any,  all  of  which  have  that 
Towel  sound,  without  a  doubt,  among  the  best  speak' 
ers.  And  there  could  hardly  be  better  examples  to 
ihow  that  letters  cannot  justly  be  said  to  be  "pro* 
Voonoed  "  thus  or  so.     For  here  we  have   e,  eo,  «L 
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w,  tuA  a  til  corresponding  in  writtflu  language  to 
tbetuoe  sound  in  the  spoken.  It  is  words  that  are 
prenoonced,  not  letters.  It  ia  words  as  wholes  that 
change  in  sonnd.  No  sane  man  pronounces  ea,  at, 
to,  and  a  as  short  e. 

A  coufeasion  now  surprises  us.  The  writer  says, 
"  So  far  as  I  know,  any  and  majif/  are  the  only  words 
in  wliich  an  a  is  allowed  to  be  pronounced  as  short  e  ; 
but  until  I  overcame  the  habit  by  a  conacions  effort, 
I  iilwajB  gave  it  the  same  sound  in  plague,  make, 
uiti;  nor  did  I  escape  the  pronunciation  of  caleh 
it  kelch, —  a  deeply-rooted  error,  almost  nnivcrsal 
wnong  children  in  this  part  of  the  world."  The  Inst 
WTor  is  common,  not  only  among  children,  but  among 
men  and  women,  in  all  parts  of  the  English-spesiking 
*orld.  It  is  the  result  of  mere  slovenliness,  and  of 
&ti  disposition  before  mentioned  to  avoid  opening  the 
nODth,  an  act  to  the  performance  of  which  the  £ng- 
Iwh-gpeaking  people  seem  to  have  developed  a  great 
*nd  unhappily  an  increasing  disinclination.  The  a 
io  catfh  is  moderately  broad,  like  the  a  in  aiisirer 
*iKlin  can  ;  and  consequently  it  is  "skimped"  by  all 
*hoare  inclined  to  be  slovenly.  But  that  a  peiaon 
Iwring  the  early  associations  of  Profesaor  Whitney 
ihonld  have  eangbt  such  pronunciations  as  plcg,  gjiek, 
Ud  nrkked,  for  plagite,  snake,  and  naked,  is,  as  I  have 
*id,  aarprising.  For  in  these  words  the  vowel  sound 
■  the  plain  modern  English  a,  which  the  most  slug- 
EJeb  speaker  liiia  no  occasion  to  make  any  "flatter" 
»  "  narrower "  than  it  ia  already.  Pleg  I  have, 
Wever,  heard  among  snch  speakers  ;  but  »nek  and 
*Aktd  are  new  English  words  to  my  ears,  "  Lei»- 
iwe,"  he  says,  "  I  have  always  called  leisure  [thiit  ia 
fwtre],  as  do,  I  believe,  most  Americans."     Many 


Americans  may,  I  believe  do,  so  pronouuC'.^  it ;  bat 
I  was  taught  to  give  its  ei  the  aoiind  of  the  same 
diphthong  in  freight  and  obeUanae,  —  that  is,  ays. 
That  tliis  was  its  pronunciation  on  its  introduction 
into  the  language,  and  that  it  continued  to  be  bo  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  English  speakers  until  less  thaa 
thirty  years  ago,  I  am  quite  sure,  although  Walker 
gives  leezure,  which  of  late  has  come  to  be  its  pronun- 
ciation by  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  speakers. 

The  short  t  Professor  Whitney  finds  to  be  the  most 
common  of  English  vowel  sounds;  and  so  it  is  if  we 
except  that  vowel  sound  which  only  we  hear  in  gome, 
culture,  other.  And  here  we  have  another  illustrsr 
tion  of  the  buth  that  words  are  pronounced  and 
change  their  pronunciation  without  regard  to  the  let- 
ters with  which  they  are  wi'itten.  For  although  this 
"short  »'"  sound  is  represented  most  generally  by  »', 
it  ia  found  in  the  words  abyss,  huey,  minute,  women, 
»ieve,  ffuitt,  and  iiuild,  which  are  cited  as  examples 
by  Professor  Whitney  himself.  The  theory  of  letter 
pronunciation  reqiiin'S  us  to  believe  that  people  pro- 
nounce y,  «,  i,  0,  ie,  and  ui  just  alike,  and  with  the 
sound  of  t  in  pin.  No  one  does  so.  We  pronounce 
the  words,  without  regard  to  the  signs  with  which 
they  are  written. 

Been,  which  Professor  Whitney  also  cites  as  ta 
example  of  the  short  i  sound,  has  not  that  sound 
among  speakers  of  good  English,  who  give  it  the  full 
e  sound,  as  in  seen.  He  adds,  "  Been  is  often  uttered 
as  ben  in  New  England,  as  doubtless  elsewhere,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  have  to  unlearn  that 
pronunciation  iu  early  boyhood."  Ben,  which  I  hava 
heard  only  from  the  most  sloveuly  and  uneducateJ 
tpeakcrs,  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  confined  to  New 
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Engluiii  i>r  to  places  into  which  it  has  be^a  Ukea 
b;  some  New  Englund  people  ;  anij  bin  ia  almost  an 
Araencanism,  iilthoagh  it  is  hesird  lat-cly  among 
•ome  8l<ivenly  speakers  of  English  birth  and  breed- 
ing. From  full  «  (ee)  to  sliort  t.  as  in  pin,  13  the 
euirst  uf  all  traDsitiona,  and  should  by  those  who 
*i«li  to  speak  the  best  English  be  watchfully  guarded 
■gWDst,  particularly  in  this  word. 

Hence,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  would  not  for  a  mt>- 
nwot  imply  that  th«  pronunciation  bin  is  an  evidence 
o(  waat  of  culture  or  of  iuferiur  associations.  Nor  do 
I  ID  this  instance,  or  in  any  other,  set  up  my  own 
proDDiiciKtion  as  a  standard  for  others.  Far  from  it. 
Indeed,  1  do  not  know  ttint  I  have  any  standard  my- 
•elf.  How  to  pronounce  a  word  ia  the  last  thing  of 
which  I  should  think.  I  am  hers  only  considering  a. 
•"Msct  to  which  I  have  given  much  attention  in  ;i 
g^eral  way  for  hoiui:  years,  and  which  appears  to 
haw  now  for  many  readers  an  unusual  degree  of  inter- 
«t>  I  propose  no  more  than  to  offer  some  of  the  n^ 
•uUiof  my  studies  and  of  my  observation  of  others. 
ThW  observation,  i  repeat.  In  the  case  of  Englishmen 
t  to  whose  culture  and  position  there  could  be  no 
lowtioDj  ia  that  the  beat  English  pronunciation  of 
««  makes  it  a  perfect  rhyme  with  teen. 

The  many  protests  which  I  received  against  this 
"puion  on  its  tirst  publicatiou  make  it  proper  that 
''noiitd  refer  to  evidence  upon  the  subject  which  it 
""lid  be  hard  to  gainsay,  and  which  is  all  the  more 
™"iable  because  it  ia  indirect.  The  noting  of  an  ex- 
^Ption  proves  a  rule ;  and  what  the  rule  is  as  to  been 

_  heun  thus  shown  by  more  than  one  recent  English 
»riter_  For  example,  in  "  Hero  Carthew,"  n  novel 
^  l^nisa  i'iirr,  those  personages  who  are  of  the  class 
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■I  **  g«nti7  "  nr  &Ma,  bat  those  «f  sa  iaierior  clia 

mj  bin.    Tbos  an  dd  nikr  aaj* :  ■*  *  Tlask'tv,  db 

i  ain't  much  of  a  hasd  at  nnmihifjiig,  tkn^ii  afivfi' 

baring  Sm  in   the  earpenta'a  ^»v;  .  .  .  .  ao  tkt 

eap'a  can  tell  you,  as  baa  oftcs  tpeb  i^  for  me  l»- 

lore  when  the  wind  *s  Mi  ftHXj  atiC  vp  then.** 

I  (Chap,  xxri)     Tbts  marksBg  ol  Ui  aa  axBCpdoaal  il 

proof  Mifficieiit  that  aocordh^  to  the  oteetradon  rf 

r  tfcia  Engliafa  norelist  the  betn  <4  htr  pMple  of  bighw 

r  pontks  and  culture  had  not  the  aooad  of  ahovt  i,  aol 

I  did  not  riiyme  iritii  mi.    I  have  remaifced  the  mat 

dBrtinetion  in  the  works  of  other  Eng&h  writvis ;  bat 

tbis  m  Roffident  for  oar  present  porpoaa 

At  the  aanie  time  it  ehould  be  aud  tiiat  the  pro- 
BnDciatiofl  tin  would  not  ncceeearilj  be  regarded  ■ 
an  evidence  of  want  of  cnltore  in  the  best  Ei^^ 
■ovietj ;  bat,  if  noticed  at  all,  it  might  be  looked 
upon  as  an  evidence  of  Americanism  in  speech,  at 
though  ben  is  more  geaerallir  so  regarded.  The  pro- 
nnociation  (in  is  of  long  standing.  John  WxUta, 
mathematical  professor  at  Oxford,  protested  agi 
it  in  bis  "Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicanie,"  1653| 
as  contrary  to  the  analogr  of  oar  lai^uage.'  It  h 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  novel  which  I  hare  cited, 
"Hero  Carthew,"  the  personages  of  inferior  poeidon 
not  only  say  bin,  bat  ose  expreanons  whidi  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  Americanisma  of  New  England 
origin.  For  example :  " '  My  dear  life ! '  exclaimed 
the  woman,  dropping  a  succession  of  courtesies- 
'  Wen,  I  never  did .' ' "  ^Chap,  ii.)  " '  If  so  be  now 
I  'd  a  got  anybody  to  give  me  a  boost  up,  ....  she'd 
take  me  right  off  the   reel.'"     (Chap.  xitL)     "'I 
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hope  yon  find  yourself  pretty  middlin',  ma 'hoi.  and 
tbtyou  left  Sir  Stephen,'"  etc,     (Chiip,  xxxviii.) 

As  to  "  American  "  usage,  whether  io  the  East,  the 
West,  the  North,  or  thfe  South,  its  weight  in  the  de- 
cision of  a  poiot  of  orthoepy  ia  nothing ;  it  is  not  io 
be  regarded,  for  reiisons  whirh  will  uppenr  hereafter. 
The  dictioDaries  of  Webster  and  Worcester,  which 
have  been  trained  upon  me  like  two  greiit  guns,  are 
boUi  very  useful  guides  in  pronunciation  to  those  who 
need  a  guide  :  but  I  venture  to  say  that  they  are  not 
infiiUible  (if  indeed  iti fallibility  is  to  be  considered  as 
attainable  on  this  subject},  and  also  that  they  can- 
not be  accepted  as  authoritative,  except  where  they 
record  the  best  English  usage,  Sniart  is  deservedly 
Iield  in  high  esteem  in  England,  and  is  the  moat 
widely  known  of  all  English  orthoepists ;  but  accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  the  most  trustworthy  guide  is 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  of  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land, who  ifl  responsible  for  the  pronunciation  given 
in  Stormonth's  dictionary,  to  the  great  value  of  which 
there  is  eminent  British  testimony.  But  if  I  should 
find  that  either  Smart  or  Phelp  gave  bin  as  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  been,  I  could  only  say  that  his  obser- 
vation of  the  best  English  speech  differed  in  this  re- 
spect frora  mine,  I  find,  however,  that  Mr,  Plielp 
gives  hern  with  the  sound  of  e  as  in  mete ;  which,  I 
repeat,  ia  the  pronunciation  that  I  have  heard  from 
all  the  well-bred  and  well-educated  Englishmen  that 
I  bare  met. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  been  with  the  short  i  sound  has  the  sup- 
port of  Elizabethan  usage,  because  the  word  is  found 
in  the  irregular  spelling  of  that  and  of  preceding  and 
ubBequent  times  printed  bin,  of  which  apelling  there 
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»r*e  .Minnie*    :T<cin«?ea^     la  Ae  fa«  pfaM,  tto 

>  c&  'iitr  T-.  rz    s  :raa  5:iiixti  scusilai  hin^  ktti 
uu.  '^tf«?t*:«  rvj  :r  i^^^a  iftRe  TKKCses  of  its  font' 


-  Jt  fie  7iK4.-j«x  !.£i:cr<K  i.:2\.u.n  'S«T 'X39i«£:&n«i|kmbilMt1 

r^-s-'..  »  1  :_:■..       "   r^;  •««■  :-.r^  m***  J^^tf.  mi  M<«k  aew ii^ 
i- 1-^    •■•  »i«.^T--   ^  _:   .".    Iry  TuM.  -a*  leac  iMiiK  -tfainl  te  , 

.x«jL-    .;.•.«•   .'    .:..f   .     .    «  :..r:    z«    rsrlesc  «xlcua  cmw3  ii  dalcdll^' 
Jc^  *  ?-•-  ::*-.:    *  -  •  --.sr^r   law.    3a£  -jw  jrntnueiaDtm  •ItbilJ'' 

3M  il:r-*-     -  'I    .\.>.*-^».  '.T^.  1  X2a  M»  JwM.  tad  area*. 

n.  91,  T.  ff.) 

,n.«S,T.llL) 

Sir  \^:iiT  .^  'V'fs.  .r>l«h  «««?!»  »  so  xnuoc  »  s  woac  Is  pnoMdhtf' 

?*tair9ua.  lib.  IIL,  ^Itt) 

n«  «uie.  LIbL  TI^  pL  fll-) 
Gt^rzra  iljv  ;as  '-^i     :>::.  »  'v  :i  ^  ««a  ^  ±«  Boot  on  p*g«  U^^^ 
wtiri  UK.  ▼•.:a  ■»•::  ci   :  -s—ae^  ^nw  -jr^o^'oaoM  tm^ 
'  r^j:  fx-^  ■--•  2-3X  aai:  i:%.'^.L.  >iii 
Aii  3  ■2.*  *»;«  2«  30W  ▼»  :ak" 

The  MOM.  UbL  Tin.«  pL  US') 

I:  SAT*  b«  '•mATs  :•.:  -zjiz  c  tv  :2«  3j>i:  jc  vrrcvn  it  Uuc  cxm  to  w^ 

:h«»ir  r3;«"ii.::c  ^t!,*  ^-t: --ti.  :  >?»»;?■>.  a  «c«i!:Ripw  well  m  m  ■>•■ 

[a  rhe  Ir^  -fc-ti.'n  'f  "2*  i.ir2L-r-'i<i  :-^T*!a::*.'«  st  :*!•  BiM«  vl<ll)II# 

■«niarii«d  jay  :z«  ! -rr^ji  >c^  u^  ^«m.    M::tua.  im  Kha  ocktr  hnJ 

"  ^~:3  -^aj:  ■>^:«itf*.  la  OoossibI  iJT  in  Fsfae. 

?»c:m  Lok.  Bcvk  n,  L  »,  td.  IMTJ 
'•  Oh  f;r  ±a:  w-irs.s^  Tvice  .... 

rhar  now 

Wliilc  doie  w.  jur  drst  Pmrena  iud  dw  ■Mill 
Th«  eoBia^  of  their  wocc  to*.'* 

IT.,  B.  M.l 
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f  nppoeittoD  disregards  the  important  fact  that  i  was 
I  &m  Tery  commonly  pronounced  with  the  sound  of 
I  our  modern  English  e.  Indeed,  i  and  e,  and  even  ee, 
nsed  interchangeably  in  the  spelling  ot  words 
I  ^icli  had  the  full  English  e  sound.  For  example, 
I  quirt  and  queers  (^choir),  frize  and  freeze  (rough 
I  doth),  tprite  and  apreet  (spirit),  brize  and  breeze 
AJUect),  rice  and  rees ;  and.  we  even  have  nine 
,  he  and  high  (remark  the  pronnnciation  of 
idt,  hieland»y.  To  go  further  back,  we  have 
■'  Romaunt  of  the  Rose : "  — 

"  Pull  faira  wu  Mirthe,  full  Iddk  ud  higlt  i 
A  fairei  mui  1  never  tigh." 

tigh  stands  for  tee,  and  high  was  pronounced 
Jue.  And  to  come  down  to  the  days  of  the 
ion,  Etherege  says  in  "  Sir  Fopling  Flutter," 
K,  that  certain  aina  are  *'  vices  too  tfentile  for  a 
'tmomftker  ;  "  and  in  "  The  Gentile  Sinner,  or  Eng- 
lund's  Brave  Gentleman,"  by  Clement  Ellia,  Ft-llow 
°f  Qaeen's  College  Oxon,  1660,  if  the  meaning  of 
tfe  title  were  not  plain  enough,  we  should  learn  it 
from  various  passages  like  this:  "Whatever  others 
Mtter  bred  or  of  a  more  gentile  education  may  think 
of  Mm."  (Page  45.)  Indeed,  I  could  at  short  notice 
P'odaae  hundreds  of   examples  to  the  same  effect.' 

J^  ChiriM  BatlH*!  EnEliihGnmmsr,  IBM,  I  find  in  the  Index  Unt  mnd 
""hrcbBnged !  oooboot  Moflen  u  the  olher.  Surely  it  iannnecenuiry 
^.'"■■Druc  this  point  furtbEr.  Nor  would  it  hive  hna  dona  bars  nvsn  at 
^  '*n|pb.  w«re  it  nnc  thai  In  iddidon  lo  nhat  Pmtesior  WhitDCy  has  said 
^0  il,  ProfuBor  Lonnebuty.  also  of  Yala  Colltga,  has  seriously  modo 
^  ■>til  Bpelling  &ifl  a  iHoo  justiHcation  of  the  pronuuuU'inn  bin.  and  Uii 
fy^i  of  an  argument  for  ipeiling  retorm.     See  ScrUmer't  liagaaiu, 

TOW,  isra. 

fttN  are  ■  few  of  mtiked  th»raclBr  Rna  stEniflcanco :  — 
"There  Uvea  within  the  very  flaine  of  love 
A  kind  ol  MMie  [wickl  or  mole  that  will  abate  it." 
(Hamlet,  quarto  of  1804,  Ait 


I 
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For  this  reason,  therefore,  if  for  no  other,  the  froiua" 
appearance  of  bin  in  our  earlier  literature  would  g*** 
no  support  to  the  pronunciatioti  at  any  time  ot  ht^ 
with  the  short  sound  of  i. 

The  vowel  sound  in  meet,  free,  meat,  been,  field,  v6 
call  long  e,  and  it  now  is  so  ;  but  it  is  the  thin  i  of 
Shakespeare's  day  and  of  Milton's.  Professor  Whit- 
ney more  than  once  mentions  pique  as  an  example  ot 
this  sound.  It  is  so  certainly ;  but  if  it  is  brought 
forward  aa  an  example  of  the  English  pronunciftlioB 
of  i  with  the  continental  sound  of  that  letter  (out 

"  strong  Enobarbs 
Ii  .Mker  Ihu,  lh«  Win.:  .nd  miae  own  tongue 
BfUiU  [iplits]  vhil  it  tpeakes." 

(AiitoD7  and  Cleopaln,  fol.  1^3,  Act  II.,  Sceoa  T.) 
"  Why  th«uld  Ihtjr  tucb  dattinina  ueiit  \ 

Aa  Deverj'ct  mu  heard  the  fttef" 
(Sir  Arthur  Gorgfi'  Lucui's  Plunalia.  IDll,  Biwk  IL) 
his  wa>  no  ehsnce  iiDpcrTcct  rhyme  is  •taown  by  Iti  repetilion. 
"  Or  tlijtl  Llic  wDoddy  tbtdes  I  ttttc 
Let  hiui  [there  pantuig)  do  tbc  tikt." 

IThs  woie,  Book  IX.) 
"  Lady  Mary.     [FnlesB  ho  be  >  genllemui,  and  BooTtlla 
la  by  hi  1  birth  no  less. 
AudUy.     Sueh  only  gtntite  are  that  MD  Duinlua 
fieBli'fj." 
(Thoi.  Heywood,  The  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,  163T,  Act  ID., 

Nor  doea  Wallis  (cited  abore)  leave  us  vilhnul  testimony  as  lo  (he  Ox- 
ford pronunciation  two  centuries  and  a  (jusrter  ago  of  tin  and  in  and  olhsr 
words  whieb  now  have  the  short  obscare  sound  of  i,  —  tesdmouy  which 
d«prire«  the  mere  spelling  bin  of  any  weight  as  evidena  that  llie  word 
thus  spelled  had  any  other  vawel  sound  than  that  ot  et. 

"  Et,  i  exite.  Hunc  sonum,  quoties  correptus  est,  Aiy^ti  per  ■  breve  »■ 
primuat;  quum  vero  producitur  scribnnt  atpluriinum  per  ee,  nan  rare 
Umenper  ie,  veleiiam  per  eo.  tJt  af,  iedeo:Mc'l,  Id  videoi^t,  idoaeusj 
J<*tt  pedMl  jf",  implcoiyssl,  tacta  sentioi  jfeM,  ager;  UUI,  semper  quia- 
Ins;  I'eeJ,  cbalybs;  ill,  mains;  til,  anguilla;  in,  In;  tnne,  hosplliunl;  tin 
•eccalum;  neo,  vlsu[n;^'sitil,  amicus ; jCewf,  cacodiemoa;  near,  prop* 


ui ;  ita 


audio,"  I 


Kt 
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0  e),  we  must  remember  that  pique  ia  a  Frencli 
|A  "Ofd  of  comparatively  late  introduction  into  our  lan- 
m  Pl'ge,  —  BO  lute  that  it  still  retains  its  French  pro- 
■  laciation.     Except   shire,  no   really  English  word 
W    "Kvnto  me  in  which  simple  i  has  now  the  conti- 
I     orotal  ee  sound ;  and  thire  has  it  only  in  combination. 
I       TliB  words  in  which  i  has  this  sound,  r.  g.,  antique, 
I     pi^e,  intrigue, fatigue,  caprice,  machine,  mutine,  ma- 
rine, quarantine,  are  all  lately  introduced  from  the 
French ;  and  of  French  words  in  which  i  used  to  have 
thtssaoaA, profile,  oblige,  oblique,  are  now  pronounced 
with  the  English  t  by  the  best  speakers.     Canine  and 
rapine  have  the  French  sound  generally  ;  but  in  this 
respect  they  are  in  process  of  change  to  the  English 
eonnd  of  i. 

An  esample  of  a  French  word  now  in  the  course  of 
transition  is  trait,  which  we  in  this  country  pronouuce 
like  an  English  word,  with  the  fiiiitl  t,  to  rhyme  with 
bait  and  wait;  but  in  the  best  English  society  it  is 
still  pronounced  as  a  French  word,  trai/,  although  it 
has  been  in  the  languHge  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
in  this  instance  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think 
English  nsage  very  un-English.  When  a  foreign  word 
lias  been  transplanted  into  our  speech  and  has  t:iken 
firm  root  there,  it  should  be  thoroughly  Engliahed. 
So,  for  instance,  we  should  say  indexesanA  viemoran- 
duma,  not  indlceg  und  rnemoranda.  But  trait  with  a 
final  (  would  sound  very  strange  to  a  well-educiited 
~  fthman,  and  would  entirely  deprive  Dr.  Duran's 
*•  Table  Traits,  with  Something  on  Them,"  of 

gnificant  pun  in  its  title. 

'One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Professor  Whitney's 
paper  is  to  arrive  at  the  elements  of  English  pronun- 
mation,  and  at  the  proportions  in  which  the  various 
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sounds  of  vowel  and  consontnit  are  heard  in  Eii{ 
speech.  Wlien,  therefore,  be  says  that  "  the  i 
frequent  representatives  of  i  [that  is,  long  e  =  ee]  vM 
English,  hesidoB  thoae  instanced  above,  are  ie,  as  iol 
yield,  or  ei  after  c,  aa  in  receive,  conceit,  or  ej/  final,  M 
in  keif,"  he  leaves,  I  think,  an  erroneous  iinpressi'>ii 
on  the  mind  of  his  reader.  He  seema  to  piiea  by  the 
multitude  of  words  in  which  ea  has  the  sound  in  ques- 
tion. True,  he  mentions  meat,  but  merely  as  an  ex- 
ample of  tlie  vowel  sound  in  question.  This  Bound  ii 
realiy  one  of  the  most  common  in  our  speech,  and  it 
is  chiefly  so  because  of  those  words  which  are  written 
with  ea,  to  which  those  in  ei,  or  even  those  in  ee,  are 
as  nothing.  It  would  also  have  been  at  \east  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  many  of  his  renders  if  he 
had  brought  the  fact  to  their  attention  that  all  these 
words  in  ei,  and  all  or  nearly  all  those  in  ea,  were 
not  long  ago  pronounced  with  the  English  name 
sound  of  a  which  is  etill  heard  in  freight  and  in  great. 
Words  spelled  with  ei,  like  receive  and  conceit,  had 
that  sound,  as  for  example  in  Butler's  couplet,  — 

in  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rhyme  was  to  cod- 
temporary  English  ears  perfect.  And  even  in  people 
and  ceffit,  which  he  cites  as  sporadic  cases  of  the  ee 
sound,  we  may  be  sure  hs  to  the  first  that  the  pre»- 
Bnt  Irish  pronuJiciation,  payple,  is  the  old  English  one 
which  prevailed  in  the  Elizabethan  era  and  later,  al- 
thongh  as  to  cegit  we  must  be  content  with  knowing 
that  it  ought  to  have  the  aye  sound,  although  it  has 
not.  Shire,  he  says,  has  the  ee  sound  only  in  "  Amer. 
On  the  contrary,  it  always  baa  that  sound  in 
England  in  such  words  aa  Devonshire,  Warwickshire 
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As  a  word  by  itself,  it  ia  pro- 
I  toanced  to  rhyme  with  fire;  and  that  sound  I  believe 
it  is   used.     But  we   usually  aay 


!  of  "shire  to\va" 


I  Bounty.     Professor  Whitney "s 
WitnpresBed  me  at  the  first  blush  as  rather  singular. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  VOWELS   (CONTINUED). 

Althodgh  I  intended  no  discussion  of  ProfeiB 
Whitney's  phonetiea!  principles,  I  cannot  readily  M- 
cept  liis  theory  of  the  development  of  the  "  broad  a  " 
or  du  sound  ;  that  which  we  have  in  all  and  in  awt. 
This  he  regards  aa  the  product  of  "the  next  degree 
of  labial  closure  "  after  that  of  the  "  short  o  "  sound 
which  we  have  in  not  and  in  what.  According  to 
him,  the  order  of  progressive  closeness  is  shown  in 
the  vowel  sciinda  of  tvltat,  war,  hole,  full,  and  fool. 
This  seems  to  be  correct  except  in  regard  to  the  first 
two  sounds,  —  those  of  what  and  war.  He  regards 
the  latter  as  "a  step  further  from  the  neutral  tt 
(far')  "  than  the  former  is.  This  it  may  be ;  but 
that  it  is  the  prodm^t  of  an  increased  labial  closure 
does  not  seem  ao  dear.  It  is  the  product  of  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  organs,  and  is  narrower  than  the  a 
in  far  and  father;  but  if  there  is  a  difference  in 
hreadth  between  it  and  the  vowel  sound  of  what,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  war  sound  is  broader  than  the 
what  sound.  Let  the  vowel  sound  of  not  and  what 
be  uttered,  and  the  organs  kept  in  the  position  re- 
quired for  its  utterance,  and  then  let  the  vowel  sound 
of  war  and  all  be  uttered,  and  it  will  be  tonnd  that 
the  lips  open,  instead  of  contracting;  the  month  be- 
comes leas  narrow,  more  rounded;  the  jaw  drops 
•lightly,  and  the  root  of  the  tongue  does  the  same 
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8  it  has  here.  As  a  word  by  itself,  it  is  pro- 
9d  to  rhyme  with  fire;  and  that  sound  I  beliera 
here  when  it  is  used.  Bat  we  nsoaUy  say 
.  Professor  Whitney's  use  of  ^ shire  town** 
sed  me  at  the  first  blush  as  rather  singular. 
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same   pronunciation,  although  we  should  atill  wnl* 
the  word  law. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  word  vase.  Fifty  yeare  agpi 
and  even  latei-,  the  most  common  pronunciation  ff 
that  word  in  "  the  beat  society  "  was  vauite.  It 
now  called  vakse  or  vayse ;  the  pronunciation  of  it 
rhyme  with  case  and  race,  although  frequently  he 
is  not  admitted  in  polite  society.  But  its  aw  si 
—  an  affected  one  —  although  once  a  sort  of  shibl 
leth  of  that  society,  is  now  no  longer  beard,  Schol 
HJid  students  of  art  now  call  it  vahse;  but  good  ui 
if  not  the  best,  among  the  unlearned  seems  to  be 
cUning  to  vayse.  In  extraordinary,  or,  as  Mr.  Yt 
lowplush  wrote  it,  " igstratonry"  we  cannot  ri 
be  said  to  pronounce  aor  as  awr.  The  effort  requii 
for  the  separation  of  a  from  o  —  extra-ordinary  — 
merely  caused  the  dropping  of  the  first  vowel, 
we  say  extr  ordinary. 

In  regard  to  this  broad  a  sound,  Professor  Whili^ 
ney  surprises  me  by  remarking  that  aa  to  martj 
words  which  have  the  sound,  "  it  would  be  easy  by 
drawling  and  distorting  the  utterance  even  a  vef/ 
little  to  make  some  of  them  seem  ungraceful  an^- 
vulgar,  and  I  would  say  the  same  of  God  and  doj, 
their  like,  in  which  many  persons  certainly  give 
short  o  sound  of  not."  Unless  I  misunderstand  thi 
it  implies  that  the  received  pronunciation  of  Q-oA  antf 
dog  is  to  give  the  vowels  the  broad  ate  sound,  and  tw 
say  Gawd  and  dawg.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  calls  a  dog  a  dawg,  more  than  I  can 
believe  he  calls  it  a  dorg.  It  is  true  that  many  per^ 
sons  do  BO  pronounce  the  word,  and  so  many  small 
persons  solicit  us  in  the  afternoon  to  buy  a  New-ee»» 
or  a  Pow-teut  meaning  Newt  and  Pott.     The  propei 
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pnmanciatioa  of  dog  iuake«  it  riiyme  witli  log,  or 
(m  aome  persons  do  pronounce  tlie  latter  lawg),  it 
were  better  to  sfty,  with  hog,  which,  except  in  the 
most  relaxed  Southern  speech.  I  never  beard  called 

Professor  Whitney  tella  ub  thiit  "in  the  regular 
aad  nathorized  proiiiuici»tion  of  English  there  is  no 
■uch  thing  iii  accented  syllables  as  a  true  short  o,"  an 
assertion  which  I  am  not  inclineil  or  ready  to  dispute. 
But  to  this  succeeds  a  passage  which,  if  I  understand 
the  writer,  is  so  surprising  that  I  give  it  in  full :  — 

"The  Boand,  however,  is  a  weU-recoguiied  element  of 
Nflw  Eoglaud  utterance  in  a  very  liinall  number  o£  words,  — 
"bedier  and  how  far  outside  of  New  England  and  its  colo- 
Diu,  and  whether  at  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  occau,  I 
aoiHl  (ay.  By  it  none  is  as  perfectly  distinguished  from 
hmn  ai  ieyu^  from/fJo/ and  «tn  from  teen;  and  in  these 
tiro  words  (although  nont  ie  often  pronounra;d  like  nun, 
ewn  in  New  England)  the  sound  most  frequently  appears. 
The  list  of  words  in  which-  it  is  given  varies,  I  ihink.  not  a 
liule  in  different  individuals ;  in  my  own  practice  it  ia  ne.irly 
«  ^nite  restricted  to  none,  tehole,  home,  Uont,  imohe,  folii, 
waf.  U>ad,  throat  ;  I  have  heard  most  often  from  others,  in 
■ddltion.  bone  and  boat." 

If  1  do  not  misapprehend  this  passage,  the  writer 
"wans  to  Bay  that  among  the  best  New  England 
speakers  the  nine  words  mentioned,  from  none  to 
lAroaf,  have  the  same  vowel  sound,  and  that  that 
*ound  is  nft,  long  o  or  simple  o  in  any  one  of  them. 
Of  course  we  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Pro- 
(eeor  Whitney  means  that  he  and  his  friends  say 
Wl,  kamt  ttun,  and  the  like.  This  we  might  be 
Wre  of,  even  if  he  had  not  strangely  told  us  by  way 
of  warning  and   exception  that  "  none  is  often  pro- 
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nounced  tike  «?*«,  eveu  in  New  England  "I  But  nort 
the  less  it  is  cleiir  that  he  declares  that  mnong  t 
best  New  England  speakers  home,  stone,  folkl,  < 
cloak,  toad,  and  throat  have  not  the  lung  simple  I 
Bound.  I  Clin  only  say  that  among  audi  New  Eoj 
land  people  as  Professor  Whitney  seema  to  hsf 
mingled  with  from  his  boyhood  I  never  heard  th«j 
seven  words  uttered  with  any  other  sound  than  t 
of  long  0,  which  is  also  that  given  to  them  by  the  best 
English  speakers.  They  have  the  long  o  of  note  and 
moat,  which  Professor  Whitney  tells  us  diff-.-ra  from 
the  sound  just  treated  in  being  a  longer  and  a  some- 
what closer  utterance.  TJiis  may  possibly  be  true  as 
to  whole,  but  it  is  so  in  none  of  the  others;  and  even 
as  to  that  I  have  observed  that  the  best  English 
speakers,  aiid  according  to  my  observation  the  best  in 
"America,"  are  rather  pnrticnhir  to  avoid  any  leaning 
toward  hull  by  a  somewhat  marked  insistence  upon 
the  o,  making  not  the  slightest  difference  between 
whole  and  hole.  Of  this,  the  following  passage  in 
Carlyle's  Edinburgh  inaugur:d  address  happens  to  be 
plain  proof:  "We  have  in  Scotch,  too,  'hole'  and  ita 
derivatives ;  and  I  suppose  our  English  word  *  whole ' 
(with  a  w),  all  of  one  piece,  witliout  any  hole  tn  it, 
is  the  same  word."  As  to  n'>ne,  not  only  is  it  often 
pronounced  like  nun  in  New  England  (that  being  its 
pronunciation  by  the  best  English  speakers),  but,  un- 
less I  am  in  error,  the  number  of  educated  New  Eng- 
landers  who  give  it  any  other  sound,  or  (remenibei^ 
ing  the  speech  of  people  elderly  in  my  youth,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say)  who  for  fifty  years  and  more  have 
given  it  any  other  sound,  is  very  small  indeed ;  so 
gmall  that  they  have  escaped  my  observation  entirely, 
although  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  my  sensitivn 
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sate. 


mda  is  somewhat  more  than  uauaily  di-li- 


As  to  the  conversion  of  long  o  into  short  u,  the  ob- 
jcnre  Towel  soand  in  none  and  nun,  very  remarkable 
teatimooy  has  come  to  ine  from  a  Boston  correspond- 
ent,— a  Yankee  of  Connecticut  birth,  —  who  writes 
about  the  pronunciation  of  words  like  »tone.  He 
•»y»,  "The  sound  commonly  given  them  U  neither  o 
Utt  a,  but  nearly  o-it,  pronounced  very  qniekly  and 
mo  together,"  which  I  do  not  quite  apprehend  or 
UndersttDd  ;  and  he  adds,  "  As  to  the  pronunciation 
ittm,  etc.,  I  have  never  heard  it ;  not  even  from  a  hill 
linner  or  a  rural  school-boy."  This,  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  an  intelligent  and  ohservant  man,  who  hits 
eridently  given  this  subject  no  little  attention,  will 
ntonish  many  othei's  besides  myself ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  one  could  have  been  at  any  time  in  rural 
Nev England  without  hearing  the  pronunciation  »tun 
onee  lor  every  atone  he  saw  in  the  fences.  All  this, 
ItOwever,  illustrates  the  difficulty  which  I  have  here- 
tofore pointed  out  as  inherent  in  this  subject,  —  that 
ita  almost  impossible  for  one  jwrsfin  to  exprcsa  to 
Uotber  by  signs  the  sound  of  any  word.  Only  the 
»wce  is  capable  of  that;  for  the  moment  a  sign  is 
Wed  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  value  of  that 
"ign?  The  sounds  of  words  are  the  most  delicate, 
Oet^tlng,  and  inapprehensible  things  in  nature  ;  far 
more  so  than  the  tones  of  music,  whether  made  by 
ills  human  voice  or  by  instruments.  Moreover,  the 
qawtion  arises  as  to  the  capability  to  apprehend  and 
distinguish  sounds  on  the  part  of  the  person  whose 
evidence  is  given, 

As  to  the  "  true  short  u,"  I  find  in  Professor  Whit- 
•ey'a  dissertation  what  appear  to  me  to  be  some  her- 
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esies,  but  they  are  perhaps  the  result  oE  a  lack  o* 
fine  dietmction  of  sounds,  which  causes  the  writur  f 
miarepreeent  somewhat  his  own  uttenince.  He  tell* 
us  that  this  "  short  u  "  sound  is  heard  in  full,  boiontt 
could,  and  good,  and  that  "  it  stands  related  to  its 
eorrespondiug  long  in  fool,  rule,  move,  etc.,  precisely 
as  the  i  of  tin  to  that  of  teen."  But  the  vowel  sound 
of  the  first  syllable  of  bosom  in  the  received  prouun- 
ciation  of  the  beat  speakers  ia  surely  not  the  vowel 
GOiiud  either  of  full  or  of  good  and  could.  It  is  the 
full  long  u  01'  00  sound,  as  if  the  word  were  written 
booiom.  If  full  were  pronounced  with  the  vowel 
sound  of  the  fii'st  syllable  of  boaom,  it  would  rhyme 
perfectly  with  fool.  Nor  can  I  accept  the  pronutid- 
ation  of  does  dooi  by  some  New  England  people  — 
among  whom  Professor  Whitney  says  he  ia  "  natu- 
rally"—  as  containing  the  vowel  sound  of  foot,  to 
which  he  likens  it.  That  sound  of  doe»  is  merely 
that  of  do  with  the  added  a  of  inflection,  and  do  has 
the  pure  long  u  or  oo  sound  ;  while  that  of  foot  is 
quite  another,  shorter  and  "  closer." 

Of  the  few  words  that  have  the  short  w  sound  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  may  be  quite  right  in  saying  that  a 
part  of  them  are  recent  corruptions  from  the  long 
u  sound ;  but  he  impairs  the  value  of  his  remark 
by  adding,  "  like  that  which,  as  above  noticed,  has 
converted  whole  and  home  into  whSle  and  home  ;"  for 
whole  and  home  have  the  pure  long  o  sound.  But  be 
is  right  in  saying  that  the  change  appears  to  be  still 
going  on,  and  that  ^^rood,  roof,  and  root  are  words  in 
which  one  often  hears  the  short  iustead  of  the  long 
sound ;  and  root  especially  is  very  widely  and  com- 
monly pronounced  like  foot."  I  have  even  heard  | 
very  highly  educated  person,  whose  English  i 
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enlly  irreproachable,  call  a  tpoon  a  tpun.  Tliie  is  tha 
f«ulf  of  the  English  teudency  to  vowel  compression 
Won  remarked  upon.  As  to  rood,  roof,  and  root, 
IwweTer,  they  at  least  canaot  be  reckoned  among  the 
"tecmt"  corruptions  from  long  u;  norsiiull  I  assume 
'but  Professor  Whitney's  remark  necessarily  implioB 
tiiat  they  are  ao.  These  words  all  formerly  had  the 
pure  open  o  sound,  and  were  written  rode,  rofe,  and 
nit.  Readers  of  Chaucer  will  remember  the  firaC 
Km  of  the  Prologue  to  the  "Canterbury  Tales:  "  — 

"Whin  that  Apritle  wilb  his  lehopreg  tiailt 
The  drougtil  of  Mirehe  htih  pen-cd  to  Ihe  rott." 

In  nme — most  of  the  beat  —  manuscripts  of  the 
"Tales"  we  find  »oote  and  roote,  and  this  is  the 
•wing  preferred  by  Morris ;  but  the  doubling  of  the 
"We  only  an  early  device  to  attain  conformity  be- 
'*«eiithe  sign  and  the  sound,  which  proved  vain,  as 
ite?er  must,  I  think.  All  the  words  ao  spelled  have 
Woe  to  that  pure  sound  of  w  (the  continental,  not 
»B  English  u)  of  which  in  fact  the  distinctive  sign 
"■English  is  now  oo.  Another  instance  this,  and  a 
*^  marked  one,  of  entire  irrelatiun  between  letters 
*"<!  pronunciation  ;  for  wiiat  phonetic  incongruity 
**ald  be  more  manifest  at  a  glance  than,  for  exam- 
^^'^  the  indication  of  the  sound  heard  in  the  first  syl- 
*'>le  of  rural  by  the  union  of  two  o's  ? 

In  his  discussion  of  the  pure  long  u  sound  (as  in 
'**?«,/ood,  etc.).  Professor  Whitney  remarks  thiit  the 
f^nnnciation  of  wound,  &  bodily  injury,  "is  a  bone 
^^  contention."  There  is  variation  in  usage  aa  to  thia 
^Ord;  but  a  large  majority  of  the  heat  speakers  pro- 
'*'^tince  it  with  the  long  w  or  oo  sound,  —  woond. 
hftVe  heard  of  one  of  the  minority  who,  being  re- 
'^^^'''atrated  with  by  a  Udy  for  his  pronunciation,  and 
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Bsked,  "  Why  don't  you  call  tbat  word  woond  ? ' 
plied,  "  Miidiim,  I  have  never  foond  sufficient  gr( 
thnt  it  should  have  that  soond."  It  be  hod  been 
Scotehiimii,  he  would  have  foood  it.  Professor 
ney  thiuks,  and  with  reaBon,  that  the  long  u  pi 
nunciatioQ  of  this  word  should  be  encouraged, 
establish  a  distinction  between  it  and  wound  is, 
wind. 

And  here  I  will  remark  upon  a  very  common  ai 
very  ndiculoua  mistake  as  to  this  word.  We  find 
novels  and  sketches,  and  even  in  poetry,  such  phrai 
as  "  a  horn  was  wound,"  "he  wound  his  born,"  ^ 
in  plays  such  stage  directions  as  "  a  horn  wound 
the  distance,"  and  many  peo[t!e  use  the  same  or  all 
phrase  in  their  ordinary  talk.  An  example  is  ft 
nished  by  the  first  stanza  of  Chatterton's  "  Death 
Sir  Charles  Bawdin,"  in  the  spurious  Rowley  Poei 
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A  notion  seems  to  prevail  that  the  phrase  "  wiii£ 

a  bom  "  is  an  expression  of  the  undulating,  melo 
effect  of  a  horn,  and  particularly  of  that  effect  wh 
it  is  "  wound  in  the  distance."  But  the  winding- 
a  bom  is  the  giving  it  wind  ;  and  in  the  line  of  f 
old  Bong,  "  The  huntsman  is  winding,  is  winding, 
winding  his  horn,"  the  words  do  not  mean,  as  roost 
people  seem  to  think,  that  the  huntsman  is  producing 
a  lovely  and  "  romantic  "  sound,  but  merely  that  he 
J  applying  his  lips  to  the  mouth-piece,  puiBng  out 
his  cheeks,  and  blowing  wind  into  the  instruments 
Thus  in  Chapman's  play,  'The  Widow's  Tearst^i 
Act  IV.,  Scene  2,  we  have  — 
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—  "yon  lament 
Aa  did  tha  Sttym  one*  tbU  no  aSrigbted 
Fron  Ibe  boriMS  wntid  tbaL  he  hiouelre  bad  wmdtd." 

Cbntterton'a  blundering  use  of  wound  for  winded  was 
one  of  the  many  plain  proofs  of  bis  forgery.*  A  ball 
«f  threiid,  a  watcb,  is  woniid  ;  a  horn  is  winded,  that 
is>  given  wind;  the  huntsman  ia  wind-inff,  not  teine- 
di"!!,  his  horn,  for  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  a  man 
wfflmd  a  horn  as  to  Bay  thut  lie  blew  up,  instead  of 
fouDd  ap,  a  clock  that  had  run  down. 

Every  person  who  haa  given  even  a  little  attention 
Co  phonetics  must  know  that  the  English  u  is  a  diph- 
tkong,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  EngliBh  e  with 
1w  pure,  or  oo,  sound  of  u.     Thus  the  sound  of  duke, 
P"",  and  like  words  is  de-ook,  pe-oor,  etc, ;  the  e  be- 
ing the  long  e,  but  touched  very  briefly,  very  liglitly. 
This  e  sonnd  being  that  of  i  in  the  classicid  and  con- 
tinenial  languages,  ihe  introduction  of  it  before  an- 
other letter  is  called  the  iutizing  of  that  letter ;  from 
iota,  the  Greek  name  of  i.     How  long  the  English  m 
has  been  iotized  in  certain  combinations  seems  to  me 
very  difficult  to  determine.     I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  the  e  (or  i)  sonnd  is  coinpiir- 
*tively  recent.     The  pure  sound  of  u — that  whii;h  is 
common  to  all  languages — occurs  in  English  words 
which  are  spL-Ued  with  u,  on,  o,  and  oo;  for  example. 
rvie,  uncouth,   wound,  dv,  fool.      Professor  Whitney 
cemarka  that  words  ot  the   o  class  which  have  this 
sound  have  evidently  changed  their  o  sound  fur  a  u 
in   comparatively   recent  times.     This   may   be  ac- 
cepted as   genprally  true ;  the  "  nntoe  him,"  which 
we  sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  hear  from  un- 
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educated  persons,  being  doubtless  a  relic  of  the  c 
pronunciation  of  to.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  remarlu 
that  a  pure  u  (or  oo)  sound  iu  some  words  wi 
with  0  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  Sliakespt 
time  Rome  was  pronounced  room  (a  point  aa  to  v 
in  Qiy  edition  of  tbe  poet's  works  I  expressed  s 
doubt)  ;  and  ffold  was  prououuced  goold  by  i 
educated  persons  even  in  the  last  generation.  Walki 
gives  botli'^oM  and  goold,  and  says,  "  It  ia  much  b 
be  regretted  that  the  second  sound  of  this  word  ij 
grown  much  more  frequent  than  the  first."  I  t 
inclined  to  think  that  it  had  not  become  more  c 
mon,  but  that,  ou  the  contrary,  it  was  in  Walker 
time  slowly  yielding,  and  has  now  yielded,  to  the  pot 
sound  of  0.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  merely  furni  " 
another  example  of  the  fact  that  we  pronouQce  ti 
not  letters. 

There  ia,  however,  very  little  difficulty  or  A 
ment  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  words  of  the  o 
which  have  the  pure  u  or  oo  sound .  It  is  in  re^rd  t 
the  English  or  iotised  u  that  there  is  unoertaiaty  a 
disagi-eement,  —  a  disagreement  which  ia,  or  1 
shibboleth  of  cultivated  speech.  The  Turveydi 
of  language  would  turn  with  scorn  from  a  man  1 
pronounced  due  or  dew  with  the  pure  m. sound,  as  do 
or  too.  And  according  to  my  observation,  those  words, 
and  some  others,  as  duty,  new,  stew,  etc.,  are  pro* 
nouDced  by  the  best  speakers  invariably  with  the  io- 
tized  u.  With  some  people  a  preceding  d  is  soft- 
ened by  the  iotized  u  tntoj  ;  so  that  I  heard  one  of 
these  persons,  who  had  prejudice  against  the  Hebrev 
race,  object  with  savage  wit  to  residence  at  Bath  on 
Long  Island,  that  he  found  the  jAace  would  not  soit 
bim,  because  of  the  depressing  dampness,  —  tlie  mora- 
mg  and  the  evening  Jews. 
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The  introduction  of  the  e  (or  i)  before  «  ie,  bow- 
ner,  dilliL-ult  after  r,  »,  or  I.     R,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
i\aite  destructive  of  tlie  English  u,  which  sifter  that 
conBonant  is  always  pronounced  oo.    The  effect  of  the 
English  w  in  rude  or  rule,  for  instance,  is  as  ridiculous 
W  ita  utterance  is  difficult.     And  I  am  sui-priaed  at 
Beeiiig  that  Professor  Whitney,  who  of  course  recog- 
nizes this  difficulty  and  the  consequent  law  of  ortho- 
1^,  includes  fruit,  brew,  and  rheum  among  bis  ex- 
mples  of  words  having  the  long  u  sound  "  more  or 
lew  mixed  with  a  preceding  i  or  1/  sound ;  "  his  other 
Qtmples  being  duty,  pure,  due,  feud,  few,  and  atew. 
According  to  my  observation,  the  best  usage  requires 
iWitiitely  the  iotized  u  (_e-oo)  in  tlie  last  six  words  ; 
bat  u  absolutely  the  pure  u,  or  00,  sound  in  fruit, 
'imn^and  brew.     Well-bred  people  do  not  laugh  at 
'*'i  other's  speech ;  but  I  think  that  if  any  vagaiy 
"'  proDonciation  would  provoke  among  such  people 
^  inCerual  smile  which  might  become  visible,  it  would 
I    be  the  pronunciation  of  fruit  and  brew  a8fre-oot  and 
^'''■00.     This  I  have  never  heard  ;  •  but  I  have  heard 
^'m  a  few  persona  of  some  culture,  but  more  affecta- 
^°1,  a  like  pronunciation  oi  column  —  colyume.    Pro- 
/^8or  Whitney  seems,  however,  to  have  detected  an 
,  ^rmediate  sound  between  the  pure  u  or  00  and  tlie 
*tized  «  (e-00  or  yffw)  ;  for  he  says,  in  discrimination, 
*a  my  usage,  and  in  that  of  those  who  pronounce 
^th  me,  there  ia  no  intermediate  sound  or  compro- 
■^ise  whatever  between  a  pure  u,  the  vowel  sound  of 
^od  and  move,  and  an  absolute  yu,  in  which  the  t/ 
Element  is  as  distinctly  uttered  as  it  would  be  if  it 
^ere  written.     The  general  rule  with  us,  as  with  the 
♦est,  is  that  the  j  sound  is  prefixed;  and  the  excep- 

>  TliB  Y«nltm  k  ia  ni>(  in  ioliud  «.     See  subsequani  r«in»rlu  upga  it 
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tional  cases,  in  which  the  y  is  omitted  and 
pure,  are  those  in  wliich  the  u  is  so  preceded 
insertion  of  the  semi- vowel  between  it  and  its 
oesaor  is  phonetically  difficult."  To  this  rale 
Beems  to  me  to  be  neither  objection  nor  e; 
Nor  have  I  ever  remarked,  and  I  admit  that, 
from  lack  of  sufficient  delicacy  of  ear  or  of  apewbt] 
cannot  conceive,  an  intermediate  sound  between  " 
pure  and  the  iotized  u.  An  attempt  to  introdarti 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  affectation  that  «c 
result  in  laughable  disaster. 

This  iotized  «,  which,  as  I  have  already  remarl 
is  in  my  opinion  of  comparatively  late  iLtroducti( 
I  believe  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  genuine 
English  n;  and  the  sound  of  that  letter  I  belie« 
to  hjive  been  the  Yankee  u  aa  heard  in  view^  in  trm, 
in  pure,  and  in  fruit.  This  sound  has  been  entirely 
misapprehended  and  absurdly  caricatured.  The  sXn^ 
Yankee,  even  in  America,  utters  instead  of  it  a  souii<l 
which  is  quite  aa  unlike  it  as  either  the  pure  m  (or  oo) 
or  the  iotized  u  (or  you)  ia,  —  a  snarling,  nasal  yeaon. 
But  the  real  Yankee  u  is  a  simple  sound,  pure  and 
clean  of  all  admixture,  and  particularly  ao  with  regard 
to  any  nasality.  It  is  very  difficult  of  utterance  by 
those  who  have  not  flexible  organs  of  speech,  and  who 
have  not  caught  it  among  those  by  whom  it  ia  used 
unconscioualy.  It  would  have  been  heard  in  perfec- 
tion from  many  a  well-educated  Yankee  of  two  gen- 
erations past  in  bis  reading  of  Johnson's  couplet 
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Survay  maiiliinil  from  Cbius  to  Para." 

He  would  have  given  the  same  «  sound  in  Peru  m 
in  view ;  but  he  would  not  have  said  Pe-reoo  in  tha 
One  case,  nor  voo  in  the  other,  as  some  people  seem  to 
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ttrinlc  tbat  he  would  have  said.  His  vowel  would  huvo 
liud  no  trace  of  e_  (or  i),  and  y«t  it  would  not  have 
teen  the  pure  or  coiitinental  n.  To  express  it  by 
signs  of  auy  certain  value  at  present  is  quite  impossi- 
ble; iind  I  uni  tbeiefure  altogether  unable  to  convey 
til  my  readers  in  typti  any  suggestion  of  its  sound,  or 
todeecribe  it,  except  by  saying  that  it  was,  or  lathur 
is,  something  between  the  French  v  and  the  pure  oo, 
ud  that  eo  far  from  being  a  sneaking,  nasal  sound  it 
if  remarkably  free,  open,  and  firm.^  But  thousands 
of  toy  readers  must  have  heard  it,  and  there  are  tena 
of  thousands  of  people  in  New  England  at  this  day 
by  whom  it  is  uttered  without  any  consciousness  that 
they  have  any  peculiarity  of  speech.  1  know  a  gen- 
tlrnian  of  unusual  intelligence,  culture,  and  rchnemcnt 
in  New  York,  whose  «  is  invariably  this  Yankee  w  in 
pertifction.  This  u  sound  I  believe  to  have  pikssed 
into  the  modem  English  iotized  u  since  ihc  Ellza- 
bethun  period  ;  at  which  time,  I  believe,  u  had  but 
tvo  sounds,  this  (now  Yankee)  one  and  the  pure  oo 
•oand.  The  obscure,  nondescript  sound  which  ia  now 
Wrd  in  mini,  curly,  ugly,  young,  was  then,  I  believe, 
unknown;  words  of  that  class  having  been  pronounced 
at  that  time  with  the  pure  u  sound,  mood,  coorl,  oogly. 
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Ui«  Duly  PI 
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U  mn™Ur  id  which  the  pracedinE  word  does  uot 
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yoong.  (See  my  **  Memorandams  of  English  Pnmii» 
elation  in  the  Elizabethan  Era,**  published  in  tcL  lai 
of  my  edition  of  Shakespeare,  1862,  and  reprinted  m 
Ellis's  *^  Early  English  Pronunciation,"  yqL  iL«  Lon- 
don, 1869.) 


CHAPTER  m. 

OONSOHANTB  :   THE  BOKBS  OF  SPEECH. 

OCR  examination  of  the  sounds  and  the  letters  ol 
•^English  language — an  examination  which  does 
DM  profess  to  be  either  "scientific"  or  "exhaustive" 
^having  carried  us  through  the  Towels  to  the  Old 
"  '  li  u  and  the  New  England  u,  only  the  conso- 
nants  remain  to  engage  our  attention  in  this  part  of 
Dor  subject.  The  nature  of  these  elements  of  speech 
(most  of  which  can  hardly  be  called  sounds,  aa  we 
"lall  see),  aod  the  superficial  purpose  of  our  studies, 
^1  make  this  part  of  our  task  comparatively  short, 
ig  the  word  superficial,  however,  I  imply  its 
f^  and  not  necessarily  its  metaphorical  meaning. 
'or  what  we  now  concern  ourselves  about  is  the  ef- 
'e«t  of  the  sounds  of  letters  upon  the  pronunciation 
cf  words,  rather  than  the  manner  in  which  those 
*iiinda  are  fonned  by  the  vocal  organs.  I  pass  by 
tbcse  physiological  and  even  paychological  relations 
*nd  conditions  which  occupy  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  Professor  Whitney,  Mr.  Bell,  and  others  who  make 
pWnology  a  special  study.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked 
tt«t  the  science  of  phonology  and  the  art  of  orthoepy 
(if  the  right  utterance  of  our  mother  tongue  be  prop- 
I  *rly  an  art,  which  I  more  than  doubt)  are  related 
I  *"ily  because  they  are  both  concerned  with  spoken 
I  ^S'^'ge.  Orthoepy  is  entirely  independent  of  pho- 
K'-^olggy,  and  phonology  finds  in  orthoepy  only  the  ma- 
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terials  upon  which  it  works,  which  indeed  it  finds 
less  ID  cacocpy. 

Consonants  are  the  bones  of  speech.  By  means 
consonants  we  articulate  our  words  ;  that  is,  give  th( 
joints.  We  sometimes  find  orthoepists  and  pboi 
oyists  speaking  of  the  articulation  of  vowels, 
pression  which  is  not  correct.  We  utter  vowels,  we 
articulate  with  consonants.  If  we  utter  a  single  vowel 
sound  and  interrupt  it  by  a  consonant,  we  get  aii  a^ 
ticulation.  Thus  if  in  uttering  the  sound  ah  we  mo- 
mentarily interrupt  it  hyp,  we  get  an  articulation, 
and  have  apa.  If  in  addition  to  this  interruption 
we  intercept  the  vowel  sound  before  its  emission  bj 
p,  we  have  papa.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  alter 
no  sound  but  that  of  ah.  All  else  that  we  do  is  to 
prevent  and  to  interrupt  that  sound  by  bringing  the 
lipa  firmly  together  iind  opening  them  again.  We  ar- 
ticulate and  make  our  two-syllable  word  by  thiit  solu- 
tion of  vowel  continuity. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  dialogue  between  two  Low- 
land Scotchmen,  a  farmer  and  a  tradesman,  which  il- 
lustrates our  subject.  The  farmer  takes  up  a  fabrici 
and  these  questions  and  answers  follow :  — 

»Oo?" 

"  A  y,  oo." 

"Ah  00?" 

"  Ay,  ah  oo." 

"  Ah  ae  00  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ah  ae  oo." 

That  is,  "  Wool  ?  "  »  Yes,  wool."  "  All  wool  ?  " 
"  Yes,  all  wool."  "  All  one  wool  ?  "  "  Yes,  all  one 
wool."  Those  men  had  boned  their  words  juat  as 
thoroughlj  as  a  cook  ever  boned  a  turkey  to  be 
served  up  in  a  soft,  oval,  and  limbless  shape  upon  a 
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Apper  table.  But  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
HhiB  did  not  affect  their  nrticulittion,  beciiuse  the 
irords  which  tbey  used  weve  all  moiiosyll&blus,  and  so  ' 
bad  no  joints.  But  the  form  and  cliaructer  of  their 
irords  were  seriously  uSi^cted.  For  a  cutisouaut  com- 
bg  at  the  end  or  at  the  b^inuing,  or  at  both  the 
tad  and  the  beginning,  oE  a  tuoaosyllable  gives  it 
Itrength  and  also  clearness  of  outline. 

Consonanta  thus  not  only  give  speech  its  articula- 
lioiia  or  joints,  but  they  help  words  to  stand  and  huve 
Eonn,  just  as  the  skeleton  keeps  tbo  animal  from  fall- 
bg  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  Sesh.  Therefore  con- 
lonants  are  the  bones  of  speech  ;  and  as  the  bones 
at  animals  have  no  active  strength  in  themselves, 
but  furnish  the  supports  and  the  levers  to  which 
the  organs  of  action,  the  muscles,  are  attached,  so 
true  consonants  have  no  power  of  utterance  in  them- 
■elvee,  but  merely  serve  as  assistants  or  as  modifiers 
of  vowel  utterance.  Excepting  exclamations,  snch  as 
oA,  oh,  and  the  Greek  ai,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
TTords,  there  are  very  few  words  entirely  without  con- 
aonants.  The  French  eflw,  strangely  pronounced  oh, 
fa  sach  a  word  ;  but  it  became  so  by  the  suppression, 
through  the  process  of  plioiietic  decay,  of  a  very  pro- 
nounced consonant,  the  k  in  the  Latin  aqua,  from 
which  it  came  by  these  stages:  aqua — aqva —  ava  — 
«r«  —  eave  —  eaue  —  eau.  Thus,  great  as  the  changes 
Were  through  which  aqua  passed,  it  took  a  thousand 
years  of  phonetic  decay  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  all 
oonsonantal  sound ;  for  it  was  not  nntil  the  fourteenth 
century  that  it  passed  from  eave  into  eaue.^  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  that  there  does  not  remain  in  this 
word,  the  real,  the  spoken  word,  one  trace  of  its  origi- 

'  Sm  Bn^Wt's  OiMuiMajn  Elymoloipque  dt  la  Lanju.  Fransaitt. 
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oal  sound,  either  vowel  or  consonant.      The  « 
that  is,  the  vowel  sounds,  eau  (o)  uad  aqua  hiLve  a 
ing  whatever  in  cnmmon.    Their  eniin«ctif>a,liketi( 
of  iDiiny  a  Ijumiin  ancestor  and  d cmjc ntl an  1,  i^  in 
ceptible  and  piin'ly  historical. 

The  number  of  vowel  words,  not  only  in  lUij  « 
Imignage,  but  in  all  languages  that  liu\e  a  iitemtui 
taken  together,  is  very  small.  Expect  almost  hi  tt 
to  see  a  vertebrate  uuinial  with  a  gristle  skeleton.  4 
none  at  all,'  as  a  real  word  without  a  consounnt. 
Koghsh  we  have  only  two  that  I  now  leiucfflbar-^ 
_.  ou  and  /;  or,  if  we  are  to  regard  pew  and  ewe,  (J 
i>nd  ai/e,  as  being  phouolugicHlly  otlii^  words,  i 
There  may  be  others,  but  I  am  not  able  ni 
lect  them.  The  Romance  languages,  whose  tatidfl 
cies  to  vowel  utterance  are  much  stronger  tbaa  tl 
of  the  Tentonic  languages,  have  more  of  such  t 
but  even  they  have  very  few  of  them,  and  genei: 
get  them  by  the  process  of  phonetic  decay.  In  f 
only  great  French  epic  jwem,  the  "  Chanson  dcB 
laud,"  which,  however,  is  in  such  old  French  tLat 
is  almost  as  easily  read  by  an  uneducated  Genmin^ 
Englishman  as  by  a  Frencbmau,  unless  he  la  a  schoW 
the  combination  Aoi  appears  at  the  close  of  many  t£ 
the  stanzas.  Its  significance  thus  far  is  undetermined 
by  any  consent  of  critics.  It  is  not  even  certain  that 
it  is  a  word.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  an  ex- 
elamation  of  sorriiw.  a  wail  over  the  bloody  defea.t  in 
Ronceavalles.  If  it  be  a  word,  being  a  trisyilal 
it  is  noteworthy  to  us  at  present  as  tlie  longest  v 
known,  I  believe,  without  a  consonant  in  any  mot 
Indo-European  language. 

The  consonant  is  the  distinguishing  element  of  t 

>  Mot  quoUd  from  Sir  Bojrle  Hocbo. 
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^^MlkBpeech.     Man  has  been  defined  in  varlotis  ways, 
^^HtDrding  to  various  attributes,  functions,  and  babits. 
^Hn might  veU  be  called  the  eonsonant-Hsing  animal. 
^Vnalone  of  all  aninndB  uses  consonants.     It  is  the 
^P  Mnjonant  which  makes  the  chief  difference  between 
W    t!ie  cries  of  beasts  and  the  speech  of  man.     This  dis- 
I     tniguishing  difference  we  recgnize  when  we  say  that 
I    their  cries  are   inarticulate.     And    so,  when   a  man 
I    "makes  a  beast  of  himself"  with  strtrng  drink,  nne 
I     oUhe  first  and  most  unmistakable  signs  of  his  condi- 
I     tioa  is  that  his  upeech  becomes  inarticulate. 
I       Attempting  to  express   the  cries   of   animals,    we 
say,  for  example,  that  a  sheep  cries  baa.     But  it  is 
'     dot  so.       That   is  only  the  best  that  we  can  do  tt> 
express  the  sound  of  bleating.     Close  attention  will 
unable  any  person  with   a  deliciite  ear  to  perceive 
tJiat  the  sheep  utters  only  a  compressed,  attenuated, 
and  vibrating  ah,  without  any  truu  consonant^il  sound  ; 
the  seeming  consonantal  sound    produced,  however, 
being  much  more  like  m  than  like  b.    There  is  really, 
however,  neither  m  nor  6;  only  &  sound  which  caw- 
leesly  beard  may  be  loosely  expressed  by  ba-a-a  or 
by  ma-a-a.     Nor  does  a  cow  produce  a  sound  much 
like  moo.     Her  lowing  has  some  little  semblance  to 
the  vowel  sound  of  moo  ;  but  there  Js  in  it  no  conso- 
nantal sound  whatever.     What  is  represented  by  the 
m  in  moo  is  a  kind  of  gulp.     A  beast  possibly  may, 
iiut  no  beast  habitually  does,  produce  even  the  nasal 
semi-vowel  m. 

In  brief,  the  cries  of  all  beasts  are  vowel  cries. 
The  mouth  is  opened  before  the  sound  is  prepared, 
Bud  it  comes  straight  from  the  throat,  without  any 
modificatinn  —  that  is,  intentional  or  significant  modi- 
fication —  by  tongue  or  lips.     A  beast  cannot  com- 
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press  ita  lipa  closely  eDougU  to  make  even  the  souud* 
baa,  or  viaa,  or  vioo,  which  otherwise  tnight  be  mi ' 
by  it  involuntarily ;  and  as  to  an  intentional  use  «i  the 
tongue  to  modify  its  vocal  utterance,  that  of  course 
is  out  of  the  queetion.  The  consonant  therefore  re- 
mains as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  man. 

Tliis  fact  seems  to  have  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  Un- 
guage,  —  a  question  which  has  pn>voked  so  much  fery 
unsatisfactory    discnsBion,  combined    with    such 
pleasant  exhibitions  of  temper,  that  the  Soci^t£ 
Liuguistique,  lately  established  in  Paris,  has 
it  one   of  ita  statute   laws  that   no  paper  upon  tl 
origin  of  language  shall  be  received  by  that 
tion.    Where  there  ia  such  conflict  of  opinions  among 
great  philologists,  and  where  hope  of  a  tenable  theory 
has,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent,  been  openly  abao- 
doued,  it  would  be  more  than  prusumption 
put  forth  a  theory  and  ask  for  its  acceptance.     But 
I  have  one  (If   so  simple  a  thing  can   be   called  % 
theory)  which  entirely  eatisfiea  myself,  and  thert^ 
can  be  no  harm  in  my  telling  it  to  my  readers, 
is  this :  — 

Man  first  uttered  formless  vowel  sounds,  as  QOvr  IB 
early  infancy  or  in  idiocy,  that  prolonged  infancy  (^ 
the  mind,  he  utters  only  such  sounds.  These  sounds 
were  not  langnage,  hardly  more  than  the  cries  of' 
beasts  are  language ;  but  still,  being  uttered  by  aft 
intelligent  creature,  capable  of  "discourse  of  reason,'" 
they  had  some  significance.  The  vowel  sounds  wera 
in  the  course  of  time  interrupted,  modified,  and  aup» 
ported  by  consonants,  without  which  vowels  cannol 
be  put  to  much  intelligent  or  significant  use.  Voo^ 
Dttarance,  thus  made  articulate,  had  of  course  differ* 
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taixi;  and  those  differences  came  naturally  imd  in- 
nttablj  to  be  associnted  with  things,  with  feelings, 
ud  with  thoughts  ;  indeed,  were  born  of  such  asso- 
tiiiion.  Thus  roots  were  formed.  Those  roots  were 
combbed  and  modified  as  circumBtances  required ; 
md  in  this  way  original  language,  or  perlisips  lan- 
Busges,  came  into  being.  When  this  took  place,  who 
"ould  venture  even  to  conjecture?  Who  knows,  or 
an  even  hope  to  know,  the  first  state  of  man  ?  As 
to  Sanskrit,  that  moat  ancient  and  most  highly  elabo- 
raW  form  of  hnmnn  speech  is  far  adown  the  ages  ;  - 
wd  even  the  language  from  which  Sanskrit  and  the 
"tier  Indo-European  languages  are  derived  repre- 
sents, we  may  be  sure,  a  progress  through  untold 
centariea  from  the  time  when  the  hum^u  consonant 
turaed  the  merely  animal  vowel  from  vague  noise 
iDlo  intelligible  speech. 

That  is  the  simple  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  lan- 
piBge  which  I  shall  hold  until  some  great  philologist 
propounds  a  theory  which  all  the  other  great  philolo- 
gists shall  accept  without  dispute.  I  am  inclined  to 
ibe  opinion  that  should  I  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah 
my  theoria  laid  will  not  be  disturbed. 

The  primitive  a  (aA)  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
as  the  original  vowel  sound.  It  is  the  simph'st  of 
all  vocal  utterances,  that  which  comes  without  con- 
scious effort  or  premeditation  from  man  and  child. 
The  first  consonant  was  probably  in,  that  which  we 
find  in  most  Indo-European  languages  combined  with 
the  first  vowel  in  a  word  which  expresses  the  eiirliest 
object  of  interest  to  the  human  creature, — mamma, 
she  female  breast, —  and  which  has  heuce  become 
the  infant's  word  for  mother  almost  the  world  over, 
Dqubtless  the  combination  was  first  in  a  single  sylla- 
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ble  ma;  but  redaplication  is  one  of  the  earliest  mode%' 
perbnpa  the  earliL'st  mode,  of  expressing  iiitetulGo' 
tion  of  interest. 

Mis  not,  however,  to  be  r^arded  iis  iJie  firet  c 
Bouant  because  it  begins  the  woi-d  that  is  the  I 
that  is  now  used  by  children  ;  bat  as  children  oat 
lirst  because  it  is  the  easiest  and  the  simplest  mi 
of  breaking  up  the  continuity  of  a  vowel  soand, 
giving  it  articulation,  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
iirst  that  was  heard.  The  mere  opening  and  cIobIh 
of  the  mouth  during  the  utterance  of  the  ah 
gives  ma  or  vmmtna  ;  for  what  we  call  the  nasiil  soi 
of  m  has  to  be  intentionally  avoided.  Children 
sometimes  reduplicate  this  indefinitely,  and  say  ma- 
mamamamama,  as  they  do  papapapapapa.  The  liin- 
itation  of  either  word  to  u  single  ledupliwition  is  a^ 
bitrary  and  conventional,  a  dictate  of  convenience- 
Some  linguists  regard  mamma  as  the  result  of  a 
childish  attempt  to  say  mother.  Surely  not.  The 
name  must  have  attached  itself  to  the  most  visible 
sign  and  token  of  motherhood,  and  then  to  the  moth- 
er, from  it«  being  the  first  childish  effort  at 
Surely  mamma  long  preceded  the  earliest  form  i 
mother  or  mater. 

To  m  probably  succeeded  b  and  p,  which 
closely  related  to  m  that  they  are  mei-e  modificntioi 
of  it,  as  any  one  will  see  who  tries  a  few  experii 
in  the  production  of  these  three  consonants,  whii 
are  produced  by  the  lips  alone,  and  are  therefore 
called  labials ;  for  m  Ciin  be  sounded,  although  not 
continuously,  with  the  nostrils  and  even  the  whole 
;ioee  held  tightly  closed.  The  first  use  of  the  tongua 
as  au  interruption  and  modifier  of  vowel  utterance 
probably  produced  d,  which  was  followed  by  t,  whicli- 
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^Rjienly  a  stronger  li,  as  u  similiir  esjierimeiit  will 
^Bnw.  L  and  r  probably  sooo  followed  ;  and  as  to 
HBb  order  ui  the  suci^i^saion  of  the  other  consi>nauts,  I 
Hnll  not  here  venture  an  opinion,  nn*  dues  our  pur- 
^^M  require  that  I  should  do  so. 

■  ConsoDftnts  are  very  lixed  in  tlieir  pronunciation, 
M*t  tovhich  in  various  words  th<'i'u  is  little  dispute 
B*UO&g  the  orthoepists  of  any  hingiiagi' ;  but  those  of 

■  fcndred  formation  do  have  a  tendeni'V  to  run  into 
P*I|GIi  other,  aa  m  into  h,  t  into  if,  iiud  r  into  I.  I!ut 
I  ^ile  the  tendency  of  vowels  is  to  change,  that  of 
I  Consonants  is  to  stabilitj-.    Almost  all  languages  have 

«Ini08t  all  the  consonants  known  to  any  one  of  them; 
'  4  remark  whicli,  however,  applies  chiefly  to  what 
Hsy  be  called  the  primitive  consonants.  But,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Chinese  ia  without  r,  for  which,  in  pro- 
nouncing foreign  words  in  which  it  occiira,  the  China- 
man is  obliged  to  substitute  I,  und  say, as  we  all  know, 
Meiiean  for  Aitierican,  and  lide  for  ride. ;  and  many 
children  are  obliged  to  do  the  same.  These  facta 
fnvor  the  supposition  that  r  is  a  consouant  soiuid  of 
later  formation  than  /.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the 
Japanese  6nd  the  sonnd  of  I  a  difficult  nnc  to  make, 
and  aubatitute  for  it  that  of  r.  We  may  at  least  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  these  two  conaonanta  are  the 
last  and  most  difficult  attainments  of  human  speech. 

I  now  turn  to  Professor  Whitney's  remarks  upon 
the  consonantal  sounda  and  combinations  in  the  Eng- 
liah  language,  as  to  which,  however,  little  is  to  be 
iaid  except  in  praise  of  his  patient  and  minute  obser- 
vation of  the  manner  in  which  the  sounds  are  formed, 
and  of  the  intelligible  style  in  which  ho  set«  forth 
his  conclusions.  If  speech  is  to  be  treated  in  such  a 
iray  (and,  like  the  cardinal,  "  I  do  not  see  the  necea- 
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iity  "),  the  results  of  such  investigatiuns  could  hatdlj 
be  presented  in  a  form  more  likely  to  interest  an  in- 
telligent reader  not  bitten  with  the  monomania  A 
phonetics  than  that  in  which  Professor  Whitney Im 
prt'sented  them.  Much  of  this  sort  o£  work,  I  franklj 
own,  seems  to  nie  laboriuus  trifling.  Take,  (or  «■ 
ample,  the  following  passage,  which,  it  will  be  seen. 
refers  to  the  phonetic  opinions  of  others  than  Ft* 
fessor  Whitney :  — 


"  Some  phonetists  claim  that  to  make  a  whole  p,  for  it' 
ampli!,  both  a  closure  and  a  breach  [of  the  lipe]  are  requirwi 

—  thus,  apa,  —  either  ap  or  pa  being  only  a  halt  or  inco* 
plete  utterance;  others,  again,  claim  that  ap  is  complex 
uud  pa  IB  complete,  and  so  that  apu  h  realty  double,  SD^ 
ought  (I  infer)  to  be  writteti  appa,  a  single  mule  between 
vowels  being  an  impossibility ;  but  I  see  no  sufBdeut 
ground  for  either  opinion. 

"  It  IB  again  asserted  by  some  (notably  by  Lepaias)  tin* 
our  usual  p,  t,  k,  are  not  simple  mutes,  hot  rather  aapiral«s> 

—  that  is  to  say,  that  a  bit  of  breath,  a  brief  A,  is  slipjiea 
out  between  the  breach  of  mute  contact  and  the  beginning 
of  a  following  vowel  or  other  more  open  sound.  Thia  I 
■hould  confidently  rely  on  as  far  as  our  ordinary  pronuocA' 


And  what  matter  if  either  opinion  in  either  case 
is  true  or  false  ?  Of  what  moment  is  it,  as  regards 
language  or  pronunciation,  whether  the  consonani 
sound  in  apa  is  single  or  double,  or  whether  a  "  bit 
of  breath  "  slips  out  after  p,  t,  and  i,  or  not  ?  I  ranfe 
Buch  discussions  with  those  as  to  whether  cert^n 
words  are  prepositions,  or  adverbs,  or  conjunctionsi 
whether  they  tire  one  or  another  being,  it 
tne,  of  the  least  possible  consequence. 

I  nay  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  expressing  mj  i* 
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pet,  by  the  way,  that  Profeosor  Whitney  should  give 
tlje  support  of  his  example  to  such  a  use  of  claim  as 
flppcare  twice  in  one  of  the  sentences  just  quoted  : 
"Some  phonetists  claim  that  to  make  a  whole  p" 
(te-;  "others,  again,  elatm  Chit  ap  is  complete."  An 
iatcUigent  and  highly  cultivated  Englishman  said 
ttely,  in  my  hearing,  that  "  the  American  people 
hsvec/aim  on  the  brain."  The  gibe  seemed  to  me 
to  be  fully  justified.'  Of  late  years  this  word  haa 
one  to  be  used  among  us  in  a  very  queer  way  as  a 
votd  of  ail  work.  If  a  man  asserts  anything,  he 
"cliums"  it;  if  he  disputes  anything,  be  "claims" 
Ibe contrary ;  if  he  su^ests  anything,  he  "claims" 
it;  if  he  defends  his  reputation,  he  "  claims  that "  he 
Uu  honest  man;  if  he  denounces  a  political  oppo- 
nent, he  '*  claims  that "  "  his  record  "  is  disgraceful, 
ud  perhaps  "claims  that"  hia  grandfather  was  a 
Toiy  in  the  Revolution,  or  be  "claims  that"  his 
gnnd-auDt  was  no  better  than  she  should  be ;  if  he  is 
isdentifii^mftn,  he  "claims  that"  Darwin  has  estab- 
Mied  the  theory  of  evolution  ;  if  a  theologian,  he 
"claims  that"  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall  are 
soiasaries  of  Satan,  —  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth ;  for 
tbne  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  this  use,  or  rather 
BHsosft,  of  the  word.  A  man  may  claim,  or  demaml, 
M  own,  —  a  thing,  an  interest,  or  a  promise ;  but 
Wt  that  a  thing,  or  a  fact,  or  a  peraon  is  thus  or  ao. 
Hie  contamination  of  evil  speaking  corrupts  good 
English ;  and  when  it  taints  the  vocabulary  of  a  phi- 
'olt^rt  like  Professor  Whitney,  what  may  not  be  par- 
iloned  to  the  rest  of  ns,  poor  laymen  in  language ! 
Professor  Whitney  calls  these  three  "  mutes,"  p,  t, 

'  I  amid,  hovsTer,  produce  eiunples  even  vf  "claim  that"  from  Brit 
•tpiMiciticni  at  high  r.nk. 
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asd  k,  "  sards,"  a  lume  vbieh,  he  telle  as,  '*  is  ia- 
ceoHed  to  describe  them  as  produced  without  any 
tone,  any  Boaorotis  vibration  of  the  Tncal  cords."  Hi 
insisU  strongly  upon  the  ose  ot  "surd"  and  "x^ 
naot,"  and  says  that  to  call  the  consoDants  in  quw 
tion  "  '  hard,'  or  '  sharp,'  or  '  strong,'  or  by  any  olJut 
Buch  scientifically  inaccurate  and  merely  fancifnl 
blundering  title,  is  altogether  to  be  condemned" 
The  terms  "  strong  "  or  "  hard  "  and  *'  soft 
*'  weak,"  he  sstys,  "  began  in  ignorance^  and  are 
tinued  in  heedless  imitation  or  in  misapprebeDUOD." 
This  is  ratber  severe  trGatment  of  terms  n-hich  areiA' 
favor  with  the  most  eminent  phonologists.  —  even. 
Professor  Whitney  admits,  the  greatest  Germau  phi- 
lulogiste ;  but  if  the  terms  are  really  as  meaoii 
and  as  misleading  as  he  strenuously  asserts  that  ttej 
are,  his  condemnation  of  them  may  be  quite  jnstifr 
able. 

Not  professing  to  treat  the  subject  with  what  Piw 
fesHor  Whitney  calls  scientific  accuracy,  but  metelf 
to  present  to  my  readers  the  results  of  such  obseivt': 
t.ions  as  I  have  made  upon  it,  I  venture  to  say  tbi ' 
to  me  the  terms  "hard"  or  "strong,"  "soft"" 
"  weak,"  seem  to  be  so  very  truly  descriptive  that 
do  not  wonder  that  the  great  German  philologists  ani- 
others  cling  to  them.  The  question,  indeed,  is  one  of  ■ 
fiict  more  tliiin  of  terminology.  It  is  simply  whethati 
(he  dilTerence  between  p  and  6,  and  between  t  anii 
d,  is  a  difference  between  strength  and  weakneeii!! 
It  sL-LMns  to  me  without  doubt  to  be  so ;  but  not  at 
Htrengtb  and  weakness  in  the  sense  ot  force  and  few 
bli'uesa  of  utteninoe,  as  Professor  Whitney  seems  to. 
imply.  For  when  a  shipmaster  shouts,  "  Port  yoitf 
belum  1 "  or,  "  Haul  down  I  Tant  and  belay  I "  hia  o^ 
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ud  S's,  cFb  and  t's,  :ire,  iiidt^ed,  easily  distingiiiiihed, 
but  DO  niore  e;tsily  ttiaii  tbose  of  a  acliofjl-girl  nlio  is 
"tiBperiiig  sIj'It  tn  licr  neighbor.  The  point  is  this : 
p  tnH  b  are  formed  by  tlie  eiime  ur  by  a  liko  action 
1^  llie  lips;  t  and  ci  by  the  same  or  by  a  like  action 
Dftbe  tongue;  the  lips  and  the  tongue  producing  in 
(tth  a  perfect  closuro  of  ntt«rance.  The  dilTeren™ 
fcrtween  them  is,  to  the  ears  of  those  whose  usage 
Professor  Whitney  derides,  a  softening  of  the  former 
—in  character,  not  in  force  of  sound  —  into  the 
litter.  This  softening  is  unavoidably  accompanied, 
perhaps  is  c:iused,  by  n  shght  laryngeal  murmur; 
iHit  none  the  less  does  it  seem  accurately  descriptive 
to  lay  tli:it  p  and  f  are  "softened  "  into  I  and  d,  or 
WwpfTM,  (hut /J  and  t  are  "hard"  b  and  d.  This 
Professor  Wliitney  himself  seems  to  admit  when  he 
MibBWjnentlv  says:  "  The  b  sound  then  is  the  sonant 
^onlcrpart  of  the  p,  idi>ntical  with  it  in  the  position 
i>f  ihe  mouth  nigaiis,  differing  only  in  the  larynge:d 
M^on ;  "  adding  the  like  as  to  d  and  (. 

In  referring  to  j  as  "  the  intonated  4"  Profesaui 
Whitney  inakeH  the  former  letter  the  sign  only  of 
■Iiit  is  known  as  the  hard  sound  of  g ;  the  soft  g 
Wtt^ajda  tisj.  In  this  he  is  not  singular.  But  con- 
ffliffbig  that  in  the  languages  of  Continental  Europe 
JKpresente  the  English  y  sound,  and  that  g  in  the 
Wme  langULiges  so  lately  represents  the  English  j 
Hund,  it  should  seem  that  the  correctness  of  this 
"Rlitjition  of  g  to  the  soiiads  of  intonated  k  may  at 
Wt  be  doubtful.  The  sounds  of  g  hard  and  g  soft 
*fe  not  only  so  different,  but  are  formed  by  such  a 
'My  different  action  of  the  vocal  oi^ns,  that  the  use 
'*'  lie  same  chanicter  to  indicate  them  is  not  easily 
*(>OBnt«d  for.     Thp  sound  of  g  hard  ia  produced  by 
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^^PMng  the  lower-middle  part  of  the  tungne  ^^  J 

^^Jftinst  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  then  drawi**^ 

Buddcnly  away  with  a  guttural  expulsion  of  br***^' 

The  8i>ft  g,  or  English  j,  sound  is  formed  chieflv  f' 

|b«  tvf  th  assisted  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue.    The  ^f 

tiha  tongue  is  pressed  tightly  against  the  ertrei"* 
it  o(  th*-  pcilate,  and  then  as  it  is  withdrawn  *' 
VStMth  i»  drivieu  out  Wtween  the  gradually  openoi? 
twtk.  N«ith^r  tbe  two  actions  nor  the  two  coni^ 
i^U)>u>t  KtuhW  ^<»S3  into  each  other;  nor  are  tbeyii 
%tt>j  w^  MMbtkuatiotka  the  one  of  the  other.  I  belieTt 
ihHjt  <>W«»  n  a»  WK«rtainty  as  to  the  sound  of  ^,<t 
V^F  MMiygwWKitkn  of  it  which  calls  for  remark,  ei- 
wpt  to  ibe  wwd  m^ffttt,  in  which  the  first  y  is  hud 
mU  tW  MCood  soft.  «s  iu  tueeted  tbe  first  e  is  hard 
WMt  the  ■ecood  soft  Bat  not  a  few  educated  people 
UX\  inhi  Ac  tabit  of  proDOBncing  both  ^'s  soft  in  tlis 
fomvr.  —  «^lf*at  instwd  of  tugjeit.  In  doing  tlis 
tWT«  i*  grttkk  pen!  of  bdfing  at  last  into  the  slongb 

I  vi'ntorv  abo  to  qmsttott  the  accuracy  of  the  u- 
•fCtitMt  that  **  th«  rf  ts  nearly  related  to  the  I  audr, 
kU  lwin|t  alik«  tongue-point  letters  ;  a  relaxation  of 
):tltt  iiwtih't  at  the  lip  of  tbe  tongue  converts  tbe  i 
,ltht  r{tt  tilt»  r»kuntii>i)  nt  the  side  or  sides  of  Ui^ 
^ill||)tit  ismvorts  it  intti  an  /.  All,  especially  the  I  and 
C,  iHlwi'i'haup?  fri^iiii'ntly  in  the  history  of  language." 
'I'lija  mu'init  tn  tH>  a  sv'tnewliat  too  mechanical  view  of 
i|„i  iiitli|fi>t.  That  the  p«iint  of  the  tongue  has  some- 
jlllttU  *"  ''"  "(''"''"'("""ationof  the  sounds  of  all  these 
|H|tf*i''  '"  I^Viti'.    Hill  ilii>  eAsential  vocal  characters  old 

I       ■■>■•    1"  illtTtii'i'Ht  as  tliose  of  two  vowels  can  be- 

'  ■>!  i>hni'a><teriiilic  of  d  is  perfect  closure  ami 

,       ",  (oIIiiwmI  hy  nudden  relaxation  and  pai 
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"8*  "'  'he  pure  vowel  eonnd  ;  that  of  r  is  non-vlosure, 
Bti  •Swxation,  but  a  continued  paseagc  of  the  vowel 
"™"''  «ccom|)anied  by  a  trill.  In  d  the  tip  i>(  the 
jODgtie  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
JMt  sbore  the  teeth  ;  in  r  the  jaw  is  dropped,  and  the 
''Pof  the  tongue  does  not  eve  a  approach  the  teeth, 
'"'t  playg  freely  in  tlie  full  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
Tliii  great  mechanical  difference  is^  however,  of  im- 
pwtooce  from  my  point  of  view  only  as  it  accompa- 
Oitt  tiro  aounda  so  absolutely  i^like  as  those  of   d 

In  connection  with  the  "  palatal  miitea,"  Professor 
Whitney  remarks  the  ease  with  which  the  y  sound  is 
"isert^J  after  them,  anil  says,  "  One  of  the  latest 
iloBuivard  steps  in  English  orthoepy  has  been  the  in- 
fniaion  of  this  if  sound  after  k  and  ff  la  n  not  very 
'"rge  class  of  words  by  a  certain  part  of  the  commti- 
"ity."  He  cites  as  examples  kind,  guard,  and  girt, 
pfODouDced  k-j/fnd,  g-yard,  and  g-yurl.  I  <io  not 
bow  what  limit  is  implied  in  Professor  Whitney's 
erm  "  latest ;  "  but  the  pronunciation  to  which  he  re- 
(rs  is  at  least  two  centuries  old,  and  is  still  in  vogue 
nong  the  best  English  speakers.  According  to  my 
beervation,  no  high-bred,  well-educated  EngiiaEiman 
ronounces  girl  gurl,  any  more  than  he  pronounces 
uke  dook.  Nor  does  he,  on  the  other  hand,  say  ge- 
»rl,  de-yook.  That  is  the  vocal  sign  of  pinchbeck 
Bssing  itself  for  gold,  and  well  deserves  Profoaaor 
Whitney's  denunciation  as  "  particularly  affected  and 
iaagreeable,"  But  there  is  in  tlie  best  English  pro- 
anciation  a  delicate  softening  of  the  hard  contact  of 
and  k  and  d  upon  the  succeeding  vowel,  a  kind  of 
Mai  buffer  of  extremest  tenuity,  which,  to  my  ear,  is 
le  very  reverse  of  disagreeable.     And  so  far  is  thia 
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utterance  from  being  a  late  downward  step,  that, 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  little  eTanesceiit  grace  of  Bp«edi 
which  is  beginning  to  paea  away.^ 

Ill  his  rciriarka  upon  th  Proftasor  Whitney  aayi 
that  the  orthocpic  manuals  are  obliged  to  point  out 
the  right  smind  in  each  case  and  insist  upon  its  ob- 
servance, and  that  "  they  tell  ua  we  must  give  the  so- 
nant sound  [soft,  as  in  the,  thevi]  iu  batk»,  oathi,  motlu, 
months,  theaths,  and  many  more,  and  must  give  the 
Biird  [hard,  as  in  thi^  thick^  in  cloths,  truths,  youlki, 
and  a  few  others."  As  to  the  prescriptions  of  cr 
thoiipic  manuals,  I  am  comparatively  uninformed  ;  but 
sboidd  1  find  in  one  of  them  instruction  to  pronouiKX 
i>-uths  and  youths  with  tlie  th  as  in  thi?i,  it  would  go 
far  with  me  to  diseredit  the  work  as  a.  trustworthy 
record  of  the  best  English  pronunciation  of  this  gen- 
enition.  I  cannot  remember  to  have  heard,  surely  I 
never  heard  from  a  speaker  from  whom  the  best  pro- 
nunciation was  to  be  looked  for,  those  words  pro- 
uounced  otherwise  than  with  the  soft  th,  as  in  tku. 
The  singuUir  forms  truth  and  youth  have  M  as  in 
thin.  As  to  cloths,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  di»- 
tinction  is  made  by  pronunciation  between  cloths  in 
bulk  and  cloths  made  up  for  wearing ;  the  former 
having  the  hard  sound  and  the  latter  the  soft,  and  be- 
ing (now)  written  clothes,  although  they  are  really 
but  the  same  word. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  old  English  let- 
ter fi  for  this  sound  was  allowed  to  fall  out  of  oae. 

1  Walker  (IT9 1)  sii)-«,  "Wtien  [his  [the  Islter  i]  is  pre«aed  brhaid  f'\ 
or  It,  ttbidi  ii  but  unolber  lorm  (or  bird  c,  it  ii  pronnnnctd  w  if  an  «  war*  1 1 
iiusrted  bclHeen  the  coninnant  and  Ibe  vowel.  Thus  (ty,  Hud,  g%Hd»,.  I 
fnitt.  ititgiiiie.  guilt,  brgrilc,  mankind  are  pronDimivd  ■«  if  writttn  d»jp,  I 
tt-imde,  put-id'.,  »(c-,  etc."  {Prineiplet  of  EnglM  JVoinmnation,  {  IBtL.  1 
The  wma  pronoccialinn  ii  menlionsd  by  Steele  in  his  (Grammar  tjf  thi  \ 
BngHik  Tanft.  1730,  page  16. 


The  sound  is  not  at  all  n  compound  of  those  of  t  and 
i.  by  uniting  which  we  indicate  it.  It  is  a  perfectly 
(imple  sound,  us  mnch  as  that  of  «  is ;  and  it  would 
iievel!  if  tJie  philologists  who  are  tindertaking  to 
wnpiify  our  spelling  wonld  advocate  the  restoration 
of  onr  old  English  letter  for  this  (among  raodern  lan- 
guages) peculiarly  English  sound.  There  would  ha 
M  difficalty,  or  very  little,  about  bringing  it  grad 
tally  into  vogue  and  into  favor. 

In  regard  to  the  x  sound  (not  the  pronunciation  of 
0.  Prof««3or  Whitney  remarks  that  "  a  considerable 
■ban  of  our  z's  are  comparatively  recent  corruptions 
of  the  <  sound;"  and  ho  adds  that  the  change  ia 
going  on  actively,  and  that  consequently  there  are 
many  words,  and  even  .whole  classes  of  words,  in  re- 
gtrd  to  which  umge  is  unsettled.  His  own  pro- 
mmejatjon.  he  tells  us,  adheres  to  the  older  «  sound ; 
aays  dia-ahU,  di»-hand,  dia-dain,  dit-ffutt,  dis- 
Hi-mugt  dig-obllge,  dis-robe,  etc.,  with  a  real 
sot  diadem,  dis-eaae,  dit-iolve.  In  this  pro- 
"UDoation  it  sei'ms  io  me  that  Professor  Whitney 
wnforms  precisely  to  the  best  English  usi^e,  and 
'W  bis  implied  censure  of  tlio  dizzy  pronunciation  is 
iolly  justified.  I  do  not  remember  having  heard  the 
litter  from  speakers  of  good  English,  —  except  rarely 
m  iitguKt  and  diihonent  (_dizgust,  dizonest).  This 
(thfl  K  sound)  1  find  is  the  pronunciation  given  by  the 
Wt,  and  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  must  trusts 
worthy,  English  authority,  —  Phelp,  in  Stormonth's 
^ctionary, —  who,  even  in  diitgu»t.  and  dixhoneat, 
gi™  the  simple  sound  of  «.  But  when  Professor 
"hitney  says,  as  to  the  combination  of  e  with  x,  that 
^  believes  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  which  he 
pnnoances  ex  as  egz,  "  without  an  e£Eort  specially 
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directed  to  that  end,"  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in  | 
saying  that  his  pronanciiition  is,  accordiDg  to  my  ob-  I 
servation,  peculiar  to  Uioi  among  men  of  his  culture  I 
and  position.  By  my  tt^aclier  (like  him  a  Yankw  1 
born  and  bred)  I  was  tauglit  to  proDounce  the  uniuJ-  I 
cented  tx  (aa  in  example,  exert)  as  effz  ;  and  amonj  1 
those  from  whom  I  caught  my  speech  at  home  (»1»  I 
Yankees  born  and  bred)  I  beard  the  same  Bound.  .' 
Phelp  gives  this  proiinnciation  as  tliat  of  to-day;  i 
as  to  the  "novelty"  of  it.  Walker,  writing  in  I" 
says,  "  X  has  its  fiat  sound  like  gz  when  the  a 
is  not  on  it  and  the  following  sylhible  begins  wiflj 
a  Towel ;  "  and  my  grandfather,  who  graduated  ^ 
Xale  in  1786,  prononneed  the  ex  thus  ;  and  i 
must  have  caught  the  sound  fi^im  his  father  or  i 
father's  house,  this  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  i 
antedated  Walker  a  full  half-century. 

I  see   no  occasion   for  further  remark  upon  ] 
feasor  Whitney's  records  of  English  pronunciation; 
and  in  what  I  have  made  titem  the  occasion  of  saying, 
I  trust  that  there  has  been  not  a  word  which  expressed  J 
on  my  part  other  than  the  fullest  recognition  of  tiri 
value  of  his   labors,  —  valuable  even  in    this   minoC 
field  of  linguistic  study,  —  or  which   failed  in  I 
expression  of  pei-sonai  respect.     In  real  philology  I 
should  no  more  think  of  measuring  swords  with  bin 
than  a  West  Point  cadet  should  think  of  doing  t 
like  with  Sherman  or  Von  Moltke  in  war;  but  t 
subject  of  pronunciation  is  one  upon  which  a  studei 
of  his  mother  tongue,  who  has  found  that  he  maj  " 
trust  his  ear  and  his  memory,  may  without  any  sacb 
pret«nse  offer  the  results  of  his  obaervatioD. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IBTHOBPT   AJTD   ORTHOGRAPHY.  —  8PELLINO-BOOK 
SPEECH. 

b  i  dictionary  intended  to  meet  the  popular  de- 
mud  for  a  hand-book  which  ahall  be  a  guide  to  the 
coETect  use  oE  words,  pronunciation  is  regarded  as  an 
dement  of  prime  importance.  And  yet  mu(.-h  might 
w  uid  ag^net  the  introductiou  of  this  departmeut 
"Bo  lexicography,  which  took  place  about  a  hundred 
yean  ago. 

Ooe  of  the  obiections  that  lie  agiiinet  pronouncing 
"c&narieB  ia  manifest  upon  a  comparison  of  Perry's 
Studard  English  Dictionary,  publiahed  at  London  in 
IlTT,  and  Walker's  Criticiil  Pronouncing  Dictioniiry, 
pDbliahed  also  at  London  in  171)1,  both  of  which 
profess  to  give  the  usiige  of  the  bt-st  English  society 
tt  that  time.  For  although  they  were  published 
vitbin  so  few  years  of  euch  other  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion which  they  profess  to  record  must  Imve  been  the 
same,  they  differ  in  many  instances.  Moreover,  there 
18  the  almost  iueupemble  ditBculty  of  expreaaing  with 
any  great  degree  of  certainty  the  sounds  and  infec- 
tions of  words  as  they  are  uttered  in  daily  converaa- 
tiou  ;  for  those  soiinds  and  inflections  are  in  many  in- 
Btanees  so  delicate  in  their  cbanicter  that  they  cannot 
even  be  described,  much  less  expressed  e.'^actly  und 
Qomistakably  by  letters,  or  by  other  arbitrary  signs. 
We  are  oent  from  word  to  word,  and  from  word  tc 
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sign,  and  from  sigo  to  word,  on  the  asaumpdoo  that 
oerbiin  signs,  or  at  lenst  certuin  familiar  words,  will 
Burely  iDdioat<?  to  us  ci:r£idii  sounds.  The  prabubllitj' 
is  that  thi-y  will  do  so  in  most  cases ;  but  it  Is  aln> 
probable  that  ia  many  cases  tbey  will  not.  Tbe  M 
6ult  is  u  mere  circle  of  uncertainty  ;  exoept,  indeed) 
in  regard  to  accent,  as  to  whicb,  of  course,  usage  nisf 
be  recorded  or  change  advocated  with  uuderatanilii^ 
and  precision. 

Striking  examples  in  illustratiou  of  the  dtScnDT 
of  expressing  and  of  Gxiug  pronunciation  are  lui' 
Dished  in  a  very  iulerestiug  and  instructive  article,  bjT 
Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  upon  English  as  spoken  aid 
written,  which  appeared  in  the  "Contemporary  Re- 
view," March,  1S78.  Tbe  main  purpose  of  the  wriW 
is  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  a  change  ii 
lish  orthography.  But  iu  the  course  of  hia  article  hB 
makes  revelations  and  advances  opinions  iu  i  _  ^^ 
proauDciation  itself  whicb  are  of  much  interest,  bolU 
intrinsically  and  by  way  of  suggestion. 

Profi-asov  Newman's  early  ediiciition  and  the  asM 
ciations  of  his  long  life,  quite  us  much  as  hia  acquin 
menia  and  the  natures  of  bis  studies,  make  Lisrettiui'lB 
upon  English  pronunciation  of  greater  value  thai 
those  of  almost  any  other  Eugliah  man  of  lettei-s  wouli 
be ;  and  they  are  none  tbe  less  so,  but  rather  th 
more,  because,  although  an  observant  student  of  lai 
guage,  he  is  not  a  professed  philologist  or  phonolft 
gist,  and  b  not  likely  to  be  committed  to  any  ecboi 
or  crotchet,  or  to  be  subject  to  that  perversion  of  th 
judgment  with  which  tbe  specialist  is  so  commonl 
and  not  unnaturally  afflicted.  What  be  gives  ua  ' 
the  knowledge  and  the  opinion  of  a  highly  educate 
man,  who  acquired  his  pronunciation  in  f^ri^ndon  an 
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It  Oxford,  and  who  haa  all  his  life  been  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  the  best  bred  and  most  highly  cul- 
liraled  English  Bociety,'  Yet  it  will  appear,  I  think, 
tlist  even  BHch  a  nuin  may  err  as  to  the  beat  usage 
in  English  speech,  :vnd  that  the  reitsoiis  of  his  eiTor 
Iwar  rery  significantly  uuoii  both  orthoepy  and  pho- 
netic spelliog. 

Id  showing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  n  • 
eliange  in  written  English,  Professor  Newman  first 
alls  atU>ntion  to  the  very  obtrusive  fact  of  the  un- 
cartainty  of  English  pronunciation.  "  Small  indeed," 
lie  says,  "  la  the  shifting  in  orthography  compared 
(o  the  innovatioiia  in  utterance,  especially  in  a  coun- 
try which  hiis  many  provincial  dialects,  aud  no  pub- 
lic tchoola  in  whicli  uniformity  of  pronunciation  is 
cultivated.  It  is  owing  to  the  change  in  pronunci- 
ItJun  while  orthography  has  been  almost  fixed  that 
there  is  greater  difference  between  written  and  spoken 
Koglish  than  there  was  three  centuries  ago,^  It  is 
far  ihis  reason,  and  because  of  the  assimilating  and 
tnit-destroying  tendenclea  of  slovenly  speech,  that, 
[or example,  the  same  sound  has  come  to  he  the  ex- 
pmaioii  of  four  each  different  thoughts  and  tilings 

'  hototor  Newmiui'a  brother  ii  the  Rer.  J.  H.  Nanaian,  now  urdinal, 
luU  rtgarded  by  tome  p«ruiti  u  the  best  living  writer  of  Enijliilj ;  su 
'  '  I  nt  h'lD  which,  jlthoogli  it  m«y  not  be  wilhom  tome  re»«oii, 
frta  of  positive  mcril  in  bi>  ilyle  wbieh  I  bare  not  been  able  In 


'Oed  ml  ti^  ia  ([renter  nnv  thin  it  wu  Ihen  iinpliollly  Mserts  ■  fixed, 
nfiDumm  rtliie  in  tlii;  sign.  'Diia  be^  the  question.  Next,  grttnliii|j 
MvtCM  ileteTinine  the  viliie  ollhs  nign  — Ihe  Icttiin,  —  I  un  inelinej 

'■tanow,  if  not  greater  Uun  It  iii  now;  one  reuon  ot  which  ie  tbst  pro- 
•MullDn  «»  then  Ism  nearly  nnifDnn.  itul  the  question  ii  u  intrieala 
>*  Mil  it  being  nol  euentid  to  our  purposQ,  [  pus  it  by. 
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as  rite,  right,  write,  and  wrigM  ;  so  also  aa  to  i 
and  tole.  The  reader  may  easily  call  to  mind  o  " 
Now,  one  qin?Btion  ia,  Shall  we,  for  the  convenieM 
of  children  and  fnreignei's,  increase  and  multiply  a 
^^avate  tliia  iindesirabie  uniformity  of  name  I 
widely  distinct  ideas,  by  destroying  the  written  i 
ord  ol  their  diffi^rence  ?  " 

If  a  change  in  spelling  ia   to  be  made,  one  j       

must  be  previoualy  settled,  —  the  pronunciation  which 
the  new  spelling  is  to  represent.  What  i»  the  right 
pronunciation  of  any  given  word,  and  how  shall  it 
be  expressed?  This  position  taken  by  Professor  New- 
man ^  the  blindest  and  most  headlong  advocates  of 
phonographic  spelling  cannot  have  the  hardihood  to 
deny.  It  is  from  his  consideration  of  our  subject  in 
this  aspect  that  Professor  Newman's  paper  has  its 
peculiar  value  and  interest. 

What,  then,  he  asks  in  the  beginning,  are  we  to 
do  with  grant,  command,  grass,  task,  and  other  like 
words,  the  correct  pronunciation  of  which  he  holds 
to  be  with  the  a  broad,  while  a  pronunciation  of  them 
with  the  a  short,  aa  in  an,  "  appeara  to  bo  in  London 
current  and  fashionable  "  ?  I  will  remark  in  passing 
that  at  Oiford  and  at  Cambridge  I  heard  with  pleas- 
ure the  long  and  broad  pronunciation  of  these  words 
by  the  young  men  as  well  as  by  the  old.  It  was  not 
merely  the  broad,  but  not  very  long,  a  whii;h  I  had 
been  jiceustoraed  to,  but  a  fall  ak, — commahnd,  grahst, 
pahst,  etc.  Yet  for  the  conjunction  no  one  said  ahnd, 
which  was  doubtless  the  old  pronunciation,  but  and, 
with  the  a  as  in  an.  Similar  irregularities  are  not 
mmon  in  English. 

my  rtoderi  of  the  jt^M 
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afeesor  Newntan  next  brings  up  the  auppreitsioti 
it  tlie  end  of  a  syllable  or  before  a  cousouant. 
IS,"  he  say»,  ''lord,  hard,  door,  lorn,  pore,  pork, 
Donded  laud,  haad,  daw,  lawn,  paw,  pawk,  if  I 
igbtly  informed;  armi  aad  alms  are  alike  cor- 
id  into  aania."  Aa  to  this  pronunciation,  it  is  to 
emembered  tlint  in  the  formation  of  Bpeecb  the 
r  r  was  probably  the  last  to  be  developed;  that 

of  all  Engliab  sounds  at  leiLSt,  the  most  difBcult 
;tenince,  tbut  which  requires  the  most  flexibility 
be  vocal  organs  and  the  most  correct  habit  of 
eh,  and  therefore  it  is  the  letter  most  likely  to 
Iropped  by  tho  ignorant,  the  Blovenly,  and  tha  1 
pid.  Ue  also  notices  the  dropping  of  A  in  words 
which  and  tchite  and  wheel  and  whhile,  which  is 
Dinnioii  in  England  that  a  record  of  it  as  the  ci 

pronunciation  has  crept  into  one  or  two  diution- 
I.  This  confounding  of  which  with  wilch  and 
ftl  with  weal  Professor  Newman  condemns,  and 
dly  ;  but  it  is  very  common  in  England,  even 
pg  the  best  bred  and  best  educated  people.  A 
I  who  will  say  comraaAnd  and  lord  will  yet  say 
ihtoT  which.  This  corrupt  sounding  of  wh  as  mere 
Professor  Newman  says,  '^damages  at  least  seven- 
li  root  words,  and  surely  onght  to  be  rebuked  aa 
tpiy  as  the  perversion  of  horae,  hand,  hedge,  kill, 
borse,  and,  edge,  ilV  This  protest  may  not  be 
Qological ;  for  the  business,  or  the  chief  business, 
tthe  philolf^st  is  merely  to  record  and  to  trace 
Ige;  but  it  is  the  voice  of  common  sense  and  goiid 
te.  A  aiovenly  utterance  which  damt^es  root 
irds  is  not  to  be  accepted  without  resistance,  or  at 
^t  without  protest.  The  suppression  of  h  in  wh  is, 
Bays,  "  an  especial  diagraoe  of  Southern  Englnnd." 
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The  constant  question,  then,  here  recurs.     If  m 
to  print  our  bouks  with  phonetic  spelling,  are  m 
spell  which  or  u-ilcfi,  und  which  is  witch,  and  ia  witcb 
which?     Piiifessur  Newman  tells  us  that  liia  school' 
roaster  "  sounded  the  u>  in  whole."    Should  any  reada 
think  such  a  pronunciation  strange  or  difficult,  lei 
him  say  why  it  is  more  strange  or  difficult  to  pii> 
nounce  the  w  in  whole  than  to  do  so  in  whirl  and  is 
whittle,  which  is  done  by  all  edncated  "  Americans 
and  by  the  best  speiikers  in  England.    If  it  is  sounded 
in  these  words,  why  should  it  be  silent  in  that?    To 
distinguish  whole  from  hole,  otherwise  than  by  tb0 
delicate  difference  which  good  speakers  make  between 
the  length  (not  in  the  sound)  of  the  vowel  in  iJi^ 
two  words,  is  certainly  an  advantage.     His  teacher'* 
pronunciation  of  whole  suggests  to  Professor  Newmai* 
two  small  corrections  which  he  regards  as  needed  if> 
orthography :  "  First,  we  ought  to  write  wholely  (JM* 
as  Bolelt/f  vilely')  so  as  to  secure  the  sounding  of  thff 
double  I ;    next,   in    the  unseemly  word  whore^  W0 
ought  to  omit  the  ir,  which  is  a  stupid,  causeless  ad- 
dition.    Wickliffe  writes  hore.     Wholly  ought  not  to 
rhyme  with  holy."     As  to  the  last  point,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  rhyme,  although  permissible  in 
verse,  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  any  more  than  that  of 
whole  with  hole.     The  o  in  wholly  is  shorter  and  a 
little  less  open  than  that  in  holy. 

In  the  names  of  places  and  of  men,  according  to 
Professor  Newman,  "  the  sound  ought  to  be  in  closa 
harmony  with  the  writing.  If  we  write  Berwick, 
Dulwioh,  Keswick,  Greenwich,  and  Norwich,  we 
OQght  to  sound  the  w,  and  vice  vena."  Therefore, 
■inoe  no  one,  as  he  reasonably  assumes,  would  favor 
ttie  vitiating  of  historical  reoords  by  omitting  the  w 
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tie  decides  thiit  the  w  sboatt}  be  sounded.  But  woold 
he  reaily  have  ub  call  Norwich  Nor-wiieh  ?  If  bo, 
wbat  is  to  become  of  that  tinie-boDored  epic,  — 


Plainly  the  [frotinnciation  JVorich  ia  of  a  very  re- 
■pectable  antiquity.  And  Professor  Newman  may  be 
lure  that  an  iict  of  Parliarijent  and  an  act  of  Congress 
tocher  could  not  bring  back  the  pronnnciation  Nor- 
witek.  Such  contractions  are  ineritable,  and  are  not 
^^ectionable.  Thnmgh  them  comes  to  speech  a  free- 
dom and  case  which  cannot  be  given  ap  for  tbe  Buke 
Bf  a  liUfrat  conformity  of  sound  to  sign.  Professor 
Newman  himself  yields  the  w  "in  rapid  and  familiar 
^wecli,"  bill  insistB  on  it,  and  on  a  like  particniarity 
U  pronunciation,  in  all  serious  or  formal  reading  or 
^waking.  "So,"  he  suggests,  "we  tolerate  tuppence 
(or  two  pence,  but  not  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
Baritan," 

Bat  what  Piirliameut  and  Congress  conid  not  effect 
foxj  be  brought  about,  I  fear,  by  the  unnatural  and 
DutiBtroiiH  way  of  learning  to  speak  by  the  spetling- 
lw)k;  for  nnt  only  is  Delhi  in  New  York  called 
W  some  persons  Ditl-high,  bat  Warwick  is  called 
ffar-icici,  and  TivoU  Tiv-oh-lie  ;  but  the  beat  apeuk- 
n  say  Daily,  Wariek  (with  the  accent  on  tbe  first 
ijrlUble),  Tiv-o-te. 

One  remark  made  by  liim  in  connection  with  this 
'"bject  sei-ms  strangely  amiss.  Ha  says  thsit  "  in 
tlw  town  of  Derby  its  name  is  sounded  as  it  is  spelt, 
*lul«the  aristocracy  call  it  Darby"    As  to  the  lat- 
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ter  point,  tbere  is  no  doubt ;  but  he  quotes  with  ) 
proval  the  remark  of  an  old  lady,  made  to  hira 
boyhood:  "  They  have  learned /rom  their  ffroomtm 
•ay  Darby  and  Barkskire."  But  the  old  lawly  ' 
wrong;  and  that  she  was  bo,  Professor  Newman  I 
aelf  would  have  seen  upon  a  little  reflection.  Foi 
is  not  poasible  that  he  should  be  ignorant  that  | 
Byllable  written  er  was,  until  a  comparatively  reo( 
day,  Bounded  ar,  and  even  is  now  so  sounded  in  od 
words  than  proper  names. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  clerk  was  uniij 
Bally  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  ark,  and  was  i 
very  often  written  dark  ;  and  clergy  was  pronoun< 
clargy.     Indeed,  the  sound  of  e  before  r  was  until 
comparatively  recent  date  in  inoet  words  that  of  bro 
a  (aK).     The  most  cultivated  people  two  generatita 
ago  said  nartain  and  sarvant.     Sergeant  is  b" 
pronounced  by  the    best  speakers  in   England,   i 
generally  in  "  America,"  sarjeant  ;  marohatU  for  n 
chant  has  but  just  become  obsolete,  and  ia  presen 
in  the  surname  Maicliant,     The  old  parlous  vrat 
mere  contraction  of  perilous,  and  in  our  word  parai 
we  have  only  a  phonographic  petrifaction  of  the  ( 
way  of  pronouncing  person  ;  for  the  parson  of  a  | 
ish  was  merely  the  person  of  it  par  excellence^ 
in  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  we  have  the  "  Persoi 
[that  18,  (he  Parson's]  Tjilc."     In  the  following  lim 
from   the   ballad   of    the   "  Wonders   of   Ei 
printed  about  l'')59,  we   find  what  was  then  a  xax^ 
phonographic  spelling  of  martial,  as  well  as  evidetu 
that  the  combination   t  i  a  was  pronounced  then  t 
How:  — 
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Thrir  tricked  nj'gne  tnd  cniell  band, 
And  God's  pan  takt." 

(Andent  Balladn  and  BroadaldM.  pa^  M-) 

■And  Ben  Jonson,  in  "The  Case  ia  Altered,"  spelb 
I  ^4b  Doble  Italian  name  Fameae  always  Fernete.  The 
^^mnnnciation  dark  iioa  beld  its  groand,  and  is  still 
'  WlAt  of  the  best  speakers  in  England,  where  indeed  it 
*Biy  be  regarded  as  ulmost  universal.  Having,  in  my 
Boyhood,  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  old  town 
^  Derby,  in  Connecticut,  I  can  bear  witness  to  the 
Jffoaunciation  of  its  name  as  Darby  by  those  who 
were  not  grooms  and  did  not  learn  their  speech  in 
•tables.  Profesaor  Newman  was  momentarily  forget- 
ful. There  is  no  fact  in  phonology  better  established 
than  this  old  pronunciation  of  er ;  and  the  aristo- 
cratic pronunciation  of  Derby  and  Berkshire  is  merely 
conservative,  while  that  of  the  people  of  inferior  rank 
is  an  innovating  conformity  of  sound  to  sign,  — , 
spelling-book  speech.  This  tendency  is  much  more 
general  in  "'America"  than  in  England.  In  the  lat- 
ter country,  to  call  the  Earl  of  Derby  anything  but 
the  Earl  of  Sarbt/  is  to  be  at  least  eccentric.  I  re- 
member hearing  an  English  gentleman  of  the  earl's 
own  social  circle  reply  to  a  remark  that  the  name 
was  pronounced  by  some  Englishmen  Burby,  "  Pos- 
sibly ;  but  I  am  sure  by  none  of  the  earl's  acquaint- 
ances." This  solicitude  as  to  the  pronunciiition  of 
words  according  to  their  spelling  is  one  of  the  most 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  lack  of  that  education  which 
is  only  to  be  acquired  at  home, — an  education  which 
makes  pronunciation,  if  not  reading  and  writing, 
"come  by  nature."  The  pronunciation  now  to  be 
learned  from  teachers  in  public  schools  is  too  often 
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and  generally  stiff   and  pedantic,— book  ul^| 
free,  manW  speech. 
Nererthelt^s,  this  pronunciatioD  of  «,  ea,  and 
ton  r  as  ol>4«ure  ti  has  been  steadily  although  ebi 
aiHmncing  for  muny  yeara.     Earth,  now  pronoui 
■rt&i  was  formerly  proooanced  arth,  and  it  ii 
long  since  tlie  pronaDciation   entirely  disa^ 
ci«a  anKKig  cnHtimted  speakers  of  extreme  con; 
^HB  ud  high  fiuhlon.     Thb  seems  strange  to  iu« 
t^  ^iHWPt  geocimtion  ;  bat  ve  bare  the  same  soO" 
«t  •  a  r  in  it^lk  aad  i««rt.    ^f  urM  is  but  the  eutli 
Wi  whtcb  tb«  fin  vss  bvilt.  as  the  main  beam  of  d" 
tmue  18  the  roof-lr««.    Is  both  these  homely  namtf 
for  homely  thinga  the  pnantiTe  word  has  rtauuneA 
to  ns.    The  pronnnciatioB  ut  itmrlk  as  kurth  is  sloffl) 
creeping  in,  and  will  probably  [hcvwI  ;  hat  it  will  bs 
a  long  while  before  we  plainly  and  openly  call  out 
imirf*  oar  hurt$.     There  is  a  tendency  to  give  Dot 
only  e  butt  and  even  o  before  r  the  sonnd  of  broad  >■ 
We  have  all  hetird  old  people,  not  onedncated,  nj 
ffarhi«,  althongh   that   pronunciation  of   virtue  now 
marks  the  extreme  of  rustidtj-.     I  have  heard  Eng- 
lishineii.  (ilthongh  not  those  of  the  best  coltnre,  pro- 
nounce eoTfi  earn.     The  giving  of  the  obscure  sonnd 
nf  u  to  i  before  r,  as  in  virtue,  is  n  comparatively  lata 
(Mitlioii.      In  the  middle  of  the  lust  century,  and  eyeo 
hilfTt  to  pronounce  virtue  purtue  was  perhaps  eTe(i 
lltow  int^h'^ant  tlian  to  pronounce  it  vartue.     I  give 
titdv  N  (rtiiixcript  of  a  manuscript  note  which  I  fonnd 
Utd  \»  M  l*<'"^  1  oi^c^  owned,  which  was  published  in 
ttitt  UlH'i'  I'Mtt  of  t)i»  laat  century.     The  handwriting 
U  v)w|ifti)  t*^^'  '^^  t'***  r*'"*^  :  the  paper  such  old  laid^ 
Wwm  UM''*   "■*   '"**   ""t    ^"   made  for  a  hundred 
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**1QRAM     BY    THE     CELIBRATED    DAVID    GABBICK. 

-^  1759  Dr.  Hill  wrote  a  Pamphlet  intitnled  "  To  David 
^^*»ick,  Esqre  —  the  Petition  of  1  in  behalf  of  herself  and 
^t*r."  The  purport  of  it  waa  to  charge  Mr.  Garrick  with 
^'•pronouncing  some  words  includiog  the  letter  I,  aa/umt 
**f  jfnn.  rurtue  for  virtue,  and  othera. 

The  Pamphlet  is  now  sunk  in  ohlivioti ;  but  the  following 
epigram,  which  Mr.  Garrick  wrote  on  the  ocouion,  de- 
J^t^e*  to  be  preserved  u  one  of  the  best  in  the  English 


If -tUrr 

ve  injurwl  a  letter, 

nuh.E 

a  awio,  and  I  hope  (or  tha  betl«r ; 

lUysh, 

iu«  righi 

of  letleni,  a 

ireil  ■>  of  mea. 

Heresfls 

e  «nd  ihe  pea. 

Uost  deraally  1  w 

•h  Ibit  they 

both  have  UuuT  doe. 

Th.t  I  may  be  Mr 

er  miiitakeQ 

forU. 

The  pronanciation  for  which  Dr.  Hill  contended 
with  Gamcli  was  one  which  I  remember  hnving 
heard  from  some  old  people  in  my  boyhood, — a 
loaod  of  the  i  in  virtue,  firm,  birth,  etc.,  like  that 
which  we  now  give  to  e  in /erry,  herry,  err,  etc.; 
these  people  thought  it  very  "  ungenteei  "  to  say 
vartue,  furm,  burth,  and  as  bad  to  pronounce  inter 
intur,  or  err  ur.  They  pronounced  all  those  words 
with  the  vowel  sound  of  e  in  error.  But  nowadays 
we  hear  some  slovenly  speakers  pronounce  even  the 
first  syllable  of  the  last  word  as  ur,  making  the  whole 
word  a  guttural  wr-r-r.  The  course  of  the  pronun- 
nation  of  the  i  in  virtue  and  the  like  seems  t<i  have 
been  this:  first  ti«er(w«  (with  the  Continental  sound 
of  t),  next  verrtue,  then  irtrtue;  that  of  e  in  clerk  and 
the  like,  first  dayrh  (with  the  Continental  soand  ot 
(),  then  dark,  and  finally,  as  in  clergyman,  clurk. 
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The  sound  of  a  and  e  before  r  thus  shows  a  te 
ency  to  run  confusedly  into  the  obscure  sound  < 
in  fur,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  admired, 
which  can  be  with  difficulty  restnwned.' 

Id    words    other    than    proper    names,     Prof  a 
Newman  suggests   "a    few    cautious    innoratioi 
which  are  themselves  suggestive.     In  words  in  wl 
a  double  spelling  is  current  he  advocates  what  ' 
hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one,  the  use  of  that  b\ 
ing  which  agrees  best  with  the  sound.     He  \n 
write  Jail,  not  ffaol,  show,  not  shew,  hiccup,  not 
o0ugh,  cAesnut,  not  cHegtnut,  guage,  not  gauge,  ant 
forth,  through  some  eighteen  words  which  need  nob 
particularly  mentioned.     Among  them,  however, 
to  be  noticed  alchemy  and  chemist,  which  he  wi 
spell  alchymy  and  chymiit.     This  was  the  old  aj 
ing;  and  according  to  him  it  agrees  with  the 
the  words.     But  according  to  the  best  orthoepisl 
the  day,  the  pronunciation  is  chem  in  both  words; 
I  have  never  heard  it  otherwise  sounded  among 
best  speakers  in  England  or  "  America,"    Whora 
we  to  trust  on  such  points,  and  what  phonetic 
ing  shall  we  adopt  ?     I  have  no  hesitation  in  s 
that  the  better  spelling  and  pronunciation  is  cAj 
The  question,  however,  is  not  what  is  the  best  or 
pormally  right,  but  what  is.     In  this  word  ortl 
I'apby  has  followed  orthoepy,  and  has  produced 
change  In  writing  which  the  philologists  prefer 
guide  to  the  changes  in  sound,  to  trace  which  is  t 
Cu  notion. 

In  illustration  of  his  views  of  proniuioiatioD 


'  Walker  (Frineipln,  etc 

,  {  110)  >a7t  that  rhe  sonnd  of  i  u  •  b 

Snt<7lUbl«ofn>^*«uid 

VtUf." 
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ipeliing,  and  of  their  relations.  Professor  Newman 
beats  eleven  numbered  exarnpleB,  wliicb  are  here 
considered  in  thtir  order :  — 

(I.)  Schedule  being  the  only  word  in  which  scH 
hw  the  Gemidn  Bound,  be  proposes  that  it  should  be 
trntten  tkedule,  and  that  schimn  shoald  be  written 
Ktan.  Bnt  consistency  would  require  that  we  should 
"rite  timt  and  «>scri,  if  we  muke  any  change  at  all 
in  this  direction ;  and  as  to  gohedvle,  it  would  seem 
letter  to  pronounce  it  according  to  analogy  with  the 
A  hard,  as  in  scheme.  This  best  agrees  with  the 
deriTation  of  the  word,  and  conforms  to  the  sonnd 
rf  teh  in  most  of  those  worda  in  which  eh  is  not  ei- 
Wt.  For  like  reasons  tchum  might  better  be  pro- 
noanced  Bkixm  than  written  sciim  and  pronounced 
•um,  as  tevptre  might  better  be  pronounced  tkeptre 
(lilte  Aeptic),  and  not  written  and  pronounced  lepter. 
(2.)  Clerk,  sergeant,  heart,  and  hearth  have  er  or 
Mr  for  ar.  It  is  proiwsed  to  extinguish  these  excep- 
tions, and  to  write  dark,  targeant,  hart,  and  harth. 
This  proposal  is  made,  as  we  have  seen,  in  forgetful- 
TM  that  the  ar  sound  in  these  words  is  the  old 
lonnd,  and  that  clurk,  for  example,  although  it  is 
coming  In,  is  not  yet  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  best 
English  spe-akers.  Is  it  not  the  better  and  the  nat^ 
iit»l  way  to  let  the  change  go  gradually  on,  until 
ibeee  words  conform  to  servant,  person,  and  the  like, 
"rther  than  to  make  a  radical  change  in  tbeir  written 
fonns? 

(S.)  *^Yacht  alone  in  the  langu^e  has  ch  mute. 
Who  will  regret  the  loss  of  the  ch?"  No  one,  proba- 
%>  woidd  mourn  over  it ;  bnt  if  we  insist  on  rcpre- 
iHiting  the  present  pronunciation  of  the  word  io 
'QWig,  why  should  we  not  write  yot,  and  have  done 


I 


^w>il 


Et7     Onc«  apon  this  road  of  literal  coiif<: 
at|fri  til  Mund,  we  cannot  stop  abort  of  tbe  eii".  "' 

Ukiij^Ii  it  \'(i  nbflurdity  and  confusion. 

("l.)   Alt  nonceive  And  deceive  tnakei  conceit  nn-i  d'- 

9iitf  '*  wt'  Hi'B  that  receive  ought  to  make  rec-.i' .   " 

!t  ill  rmvipt  ia  niirely  a  vexation."     There  s.  > : 
m  111)  nbjiiotioii  to  this.     It  is  a  good  exam|M 
iliwlmlihi  tOiango  in  orthography,  and  ia  of  u  j. 
wlili'lt  \s\\\  Ihi  brotight  about,  we  may  be  sure,  in  '■'^•■' 
\\\^t^\^•^*  ot  tiino. 

(ft.")  "  tiviU,"  Professor  Newman  saya,  "useiit* 
rliyim*  with  mild,  child,  «nd  wild."  It  will  surpriia 
ItttMt  ii-udcrs  that  he  say^  "  I  never  heard,  in  m^ 
Mi'ly  days,  guild,  GuHdiMll,  soonded  with  ehcir!  >'" 
So  <)»ii'kty  do  changes  in  pronoDciation  take  > ' 
K»d  so  stmuge  to  the  son  are  the  Towels  <  > 
(nthor !  Bat  here  the  chimge  has  been  &  co»fi>iuii:] 
to  analogy,  and  should  stand ;  tbe  mere  fact  tblt 
fuitt  is  gratuitously  confoonded  with  ^d  being  ol  no 
importanoo. 

(ft.)  lb  •*  Ptthmumt,  M  bM  M  pnp«  ptaeeh"  *■ 
M*  tola,  Mtd  tfaU  -jwr^MMif  »  the  oU  and  «4r 
itlhk  sp^be."    A«  to  this  limn  aec^  to  ba  i* 
«•  kfti«  ■■alliw  «BBBplB  of  a  I 


-  •''-"■•V  '^  "•  r  ^'Tll  rf  it.i  ■il^ial  iirfw^ii.  ii' 

lktek<  Ib^    It   d^u-t«  a«  MtaMohol  MBMriHB  ■  if' 

%-W«n»  «W    ■    I      I  II    ii^ 
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(rithoul  historical  justification,"  and  he  iuMs  that  we 
"oDght.  witboat  hesitation,  to  write  higi/,  biainets,  if 
Do(  rather  ti'zy,  biztneta."  Etymology  is  in  favor  of 
Jiiy,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  biu'ff  ;  but  that  was  pro- 
Munoed  hee»rtg ;  and  hity  seenia  to  be  voally  a  pho- 
Betic  conforniity  to  a  cliiinge  in  the  sound  of  the 
wwd.  For  that  in  hmy  u  has  the  sound  of  i,  a  pho- 
D!>Iogist  would  l>e  apt  to  dispute.  True,  it  has  the 
Bund  of  I  in  hi*  and  in  wttdom ;  but  a  phonologiat 
would  s;ty  that  that  souijd  is  uot  the  sound  of  i,  or  of 
It,  f,  0,  or  u,  but  is  one  of  those  obscure  vowel  sounds 
that  have  no  representative  in  our  alphabet.  Sizjf 
sod  bUineat,  or  more  correctly  bizneta,  may  come 
bto  vogue  ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  stage  "  business  " 
(meaning  illustrative  action  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
fonnere)  is  called  £ts,  which  appears  even  upon 
prompt-books  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
will  greatly  tend  to  further  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  ortbi^ntphy.      And   must  we   write   hereafter 

"  How  dotb  the  little  Miy  »c  "  ? 

(S.)  Professor  Newman  next  cousiders  one  of  the 
•Oent-letter  combinations,  which  the  phonetic  reform- 
en  set  up  assiicb  tremendous  stumbling-blocks.  He 
«»js,  '■  Perhaps  ten  words  end  in  mb  with  6  mute." 
Here  lie  is  not  quite  right ;  there  are  more  than  twenty 
words  (not  counting  the  compounds)  ending  in  mh. 
Mill  in  all  of  them  the  b  is  mute.  In  all,  however, 
excepting  one,  he  would  have  the  b  suppressed,  and 
would  write  for  tomb,  womb,  and  lamb,  toom,  woom, 
mJ  lam.  But  in  climb  he  would  retain  the  b,  be- 
t^uw  it  has  "  both  etymological  reason  and  potential 
Me,  M  clamber  shows  ; "  wherefore  "  to  write  clime 
(w  elimb  would  be  mere  depravation,"     It  seems  to 
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me  that  any  student  oF  language  who  is  not  hitten 
^th  the  phonetic  mania  would  accept  the  last  con- 
clusion. Professor  Newman  would  also  have  the  h 
sonnded  and  the  i  short,  which,  with  reason,  he  says 
is,  "  I  doubt  not,  the  old  and  only  true  pronuncia- 
tion." Witlj  eqniil  reason  he  says  that  there  would 
be  no  more  difficulty  in  prononncing  climb  thus  than 
in  sounding  the  p  in  limp,  imp,  and  jump.  Bat 
in  tomh  the  b  has  etymological  reason,  the  French 
being  tombeau,  the  Italian  tomba  ;  and  so  with  v}o-ntb 
and  lamh^  in  which  the  h  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  we  call  the  earliest  form  of  our  language.  And 
in  two  of  these  words  the  6  has  also  a  certain  poten- 
tial life,  for  it  prevents  tomb  from  Jiecoming  in  sound 
torn,  and  womb  from  undergoing  a  like  change  to 
wom.  (We  do,  indeed,  have  in  Old  English,  wame.) 
Now  the  introduction  of  oo  into  these  words  for  the 
preservation  of  their  present  pronunciation  is  one 
of  the  strangest  and  most  incongruous  devices  that 
could  be  proposed  in  a  scheme  for  simplifying  and 
normalizing  orthography.  For  among  all  the  anom- 
alies in  our  written  language,  there  is  none  greater 
than  that  in  virtue  of  which  one  o  has  the  sound 
of  oh,  bnt  0  doubled  the  sound  of  u  in  rude.  Re- 
garded in  the  light  of  analogy  and  consistency,  it  is 
simply  monstrous.  Tlie  necessity  for  its  introdac- 
tion  well  illustrates  the  entanglement  of  this  whole 
iubject.  Better  a  silent  b  which  has  etymological 
reason  than  oo  which  has  no  reason,  and  which  is  a 
phonetic  monsti'osity.  As  to  the  b  in  limb,  numb, 
and  thumb,  having  no  etymological  support  for  its 
presence,  it  may  well  be  dropped  whenever  the 
whim  takes  us,  as  it  probably  will,  to  have  no  more 
U  it. 
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There  are  in  English  two  words  beginning  widi 
which  the  u  is  aaperflaous.  These  iire  huild  and 
Professor  Newman  well  aays,  in  buoy 
il  speakers  rightly  souud  the  u,  and  do  not  con- 
the  word  with  60^.  Build  he  would  write  bild, 
is  the  Bpelling  of  the  word  in  the  German  liD- 
from  which  he  believes  (disregarding  the  An- 
byldan,  to  establish)  we  adopted  build; 
;  have  been  more  than  eight  centaries  ago. 
hujf  also,  according  to  Professor  Newman,  the  u  has 
zightfal  place ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  being  hycgan  and 
I  Old  English  biggt.  But  the  Gothic  bugjan  has 
De  weight  on  the  side  of  u,  particularly  as  1  docs  uot 
ictly  represent  y.  Nevertheless,  the  u  does  not 
im  important  for  any  reason.  As  to  change,  Pro- 
Bor  Newman  says,  "  Unless  we  are  to  extirpate  gh 
itifffi,  high,  and  many  other  words,  it  is  obviouii  to 
irrect  buy,  buyer,  into  high,  higher"  which  seems  a 
loleut  change  until  we  reflect  that  in  the  past  tense 
hug,  bought,  we  have  the  gh.  This  combination 
resents  a  guttaral  sound  which  without  a  doubt 
to  be  heard  in  all  these  woi-ds,  and  which  they 
have  in  mouths  of  North  of  England  and  Low- 
id  Scots  folk. 

(10.)  "The  eccentric  word  tfomcn ought  certainly 
be  written  wimen"  Professor  Newman  gives  no 
for  this  very  curt  and  absolute  decision.  The 
which  might  be  assigned  for  the  change  is 
'ofold  :  first  pronunciation  and  nest  derivation,  the 
iglo-Saxon  word  having  been  wif-man,  the  Old  Eng- 
h  wimmon.  But  unmen  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
iral  of  woman  ;  and  are  we  prepared  to  accept  wimari 
the  singular  ?  —  to  sing  our  songs  and  to  give  our 
arts  to  wimanf    Rather  than  this,  shall  we  not  ao- 
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oept  wimen  as  ao  irregolar,  corrapt  pronancll 
women,  one  of  those  dcviatioas  from  strict  t 
which  are  graceful  and  pardoaable  ? 

(11.)  *' Nepheuf  should  hentvew;  Frenctm 
But  already  there  are  iodieatlons  thiit  erelong  « 
will  j-ield  to  nrfew,  aa  the  prouunciatiou  of  this  w 
by  the  best  speakers;  and  then  the  chief  reason (k| 
the  proposed  change  will  have  disappeared,  sod  tkl 
fate  of  the  word  in  its  new  written  form  wiUillaitnHg 
the  difficulty  of  any  deliberate  and  a^i-essive  n 
matioD  in  language,  and  will  also  prefigure  the  Ul  I 
of  other  words  which  might  undergo  like  transmnbr  I 
tion. 

These  charHcteristic  examples  of  changes  in  orthog- 1 
raphy  proposed  by  a  man  singularly  capable  of  sach  I 
an  undertaking,  and  one  who  has  considered  it  cai^ 
fully,  iind  raoreover  one  who  shows  no  conservativa 
shuddering  at  change,  have  a  various  value.  It  will 
be  seen  thiit  they  all  tend  toward  etymological  con- 
formity, rather  than  away  from  it,  and  that  they  Beem 
to  do  so  in  conformity  to  ft  kw,  or  SX  least  ab  ilU- 
pulse,  rather  than  because  of  a  phonetic  purpose  on 
the  part  of  their  sti^ester.  They  show  on  the  part 
of  such  a  man  as  Professor  Newman  an  instinctiva 
preference  for  an  open,  free,  and  manly  utterance 
of  words.  And  as  to  spelling,  —  for  the  two  sub- 
jects of  spelling  and  pronunciation  are  inseparable, 
—  they  enable  us  to  see,  as  it  were  in  a  little  mii» 
ror,  the  extreme  JifEculty  (may  it  not  be  eaid  ths 
impossibility?)  of  making  in  the  received  spelling 
of  English  such  a  general  reform  toward  phonetia 
exactness  as  would  be  at  once  effectual  and  accept* 
able.  By  changes,  even  of  the  kind  proposed  byi 
Professor  Newman  himself,  that  which  he  elsewhere 
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mils  the  "  nobler  instmment  "  or  medium  of  thought 
—  written  language  —  would  be  degraded,  if  not 
^ite  destroyed,  as  to  its  higher  value.  Briefly,  we 
SK  led  to  the  conclusiou  that  there  is  no  choice 
between  a  sffeeping  awa;;  of  our  present  alphabet, 
and  with  it  of  the  noblest  literature  the  world  has 
known,  —  a  project  rejected  now  even  by  the  most 
eminent  pfaouologists,  —  and  the  allowing  our  present 
arlitigraphy  to  remain,  subject  only  to  such  gradually 
cbaagirig  influences  as  have  been  silently  at  work 
■ptai  it  for  centnries. 


CHAPTEH  V. 

DNACCENTED  VOWELS  AND    FINAL  CONSOHAStSi'" 
THE  IRISH   PEONDNCIATION. 

The  inquirers  as  to  the  true  pronunciation  otfeit 
iijh  are  &  great  multitude.  If  they  were  told  tbatft* 
right  pronunciation  for  each  one  of  them  is  just  W 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  born  and  bred,  manyw 
them  would  receive  the  information  with  doubt  ani 
wonder ;  of  whicli,  indeed,  there  would  be  some  jus* 
fication.  And  yet  there  would  be  also  some  rea«n 
in  the  declaration  ;  for  it  would  not  be  difficult  t» 
maintain  that  for  the  members  of  any  communitj 
the  right  pronunciation  of  their  mother  tongue  is  thit 
which  prevails  among  their  kinsfolk,  their  frietubi 
and  their  neighbors.  Of  this  all  men  may  be  sun: 
that  if  tbey  do  adopt  any  other  pronunciation  tbfl} 
will  make  themselves  the  subjects  of  invidious  ifr 
mark,  and  perhaps  fail  to  attain  the  only  end  aoi 
purpose  of  speech,  —  the  being  understood  by  thoN 
to  whom  it  is  addresBcd.  What  people  really  r 
(although  they  may  not  know  it)  by  the  right  p» 
nunciation  of  English  ia  the  pronunciation  i 
in  the  most  cultivated  society  in  England,  and  chiefii 
of  London,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  of  the  two  greal 
universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  For  persons  o 
rank  and  education,  who  were  born  and  bred  remoti 
from  the  British  metropolis,  and  who  have  i 
most  of  their  lives  in  their  own  counties  (partioularit 
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le  are  far  northward  or  westward  from  Lon- 
■  are  rarely  without  peculiarities  of  utterance, 
■^n  in  general  tone  and  in  the  Boonds  of  particular 
"Ords,  which  mark  their  speech  aa  "provincial." 
Nov,  this  pronnnciatioD  of  cultivated  London  is 
t  uniform.  It  is  marked  with  variations  due  to 
d  causes,  one  of  which  is  affectation.  There  are 
y-pamby,  dawdling  speakers,  who  mince  and 
beir  words,  and  utter  them  without  distinct  ar- 
;  and  these  speakers,  notwithstanding  that 
■eprehended  by  those  who  would  preserre 
>  limplc,  strong,  and  manly  speech,  and  ridiculed 
("Punch  "  makes  fun  of  them},  exert  an  inSuence. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  even  one  man  to  persist 
ID  a  peculiarity  of  speech,  if  it  is  not  too  strangely 
At  variance  with  the  common  pronunciation,  without 
exercising  a  modifying  inSuence  upon  the  speech  of 
thooe  around  him. 

The  right  pronunciation  of  English  means  the  right 
pronunciation  now ;  and  the  best  pronunciation  has 
almost  a  conventional  meaning,  that  is,  the  pronun- 
ciation  of  the  best  society.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  pronunciation  of  this  society  may  be  really  bad  ; 
affectation  and  fashion  may  change  it  for  the  worse. 
Yet  if  the  deterioration  prevails,  it  must  he  accepted. 
There  is  no  help  for  this  in  language;  We  may  see 
plainly  that  a  coming  or  even  an  accomplished  change 
is  for  the  worse,  and  we  may  rightfully  protest  against 
it :  but  the  change  once  effected,  we  must  adopt  it, 
within  certain  limits,  at  least,  or  else  we  become  sin- 
gular ;  and  to  be  singular  in  speech  is  to  be  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  unintelligible. 

As  to  the  more  strongly  marked  sound  of  words, 
the  consonants,  the   accented  vowels,  and  the  long 
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,:  be  I'll- 1 


mcutnmd.     ?>i'  aatt  hMn  imx  diSJ. 

^t  mtmrnmA^  anl  **       i  i      I  1  •  ■ 
III  I'll  ij.»^»rf»iiaiiirf.>    AadTefcvMl 
■  IbABni  ij   I  lAari 


**fi— 'i.  fw?—  C«  /^Jm),  ^inrfli  (or  /»■ 
rvi&X^lnntVfiM.  b  Ska  BHMB^  tfa  aMMMtted 
c«f  llie  bat  ■jrlhUeflf  M^  voris  H  i—yi,  Mi- 
Mfe,  <gpiy<.  PTM^fi,  »  Awyd  iato  the  Agrt.  otwaw 
•r«Bd  of  t;  ttai  we  kear  Abb  prawMnaad  t' 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  dlBcnssioa  of  thia 
part  of  hia  subject  Professor  Newman  says  merely 
thut  "  e  and  i  ending  an  unaccented  ayllable  cannot 
be  discriminated,"  and  that  in  permeate,  vegetate,  perse- 
eere,  the  sound  of  the  unacceuted  e  cannot  be  distin- 
gnished  from  that  of  the  unaccented  i  in  germinate, 
porWmcmy,  and  puritg,  and  that  he  speaks  of  this  ob- 
scurity as  "  the  natural  result  of  the  stress  placed 
Strongly  on  one  eyllable."  Ag;itnst  this  assertion  I 
protest.  By  tbose  who  speak  English  well  a  diSer< 
snoe  is  made  between  the  e  of  such  words  as  the  first 
UiT«e  and  the  i  of  such  aa  the  last ;  a  difference  which 
is  effected  by  them,  and  the  absence  of  which  in  the 
speech  of  others  is  detected  by  them,  with  ease  and 
with  certainty.  They  say  per-me-ate,  making  the  e  aa 
pliiiii  as  if  they  said  per-mee-ate,  although  they  touch 
it  bCi  lightly  ;  and  when  they  say  par-tim-ong,  it  ia 
quite  impossible  for  an  ear  at  all  nice  to  mistake  the 
sound  for  par-»e-mony. 

In  80  far  as  a  coiTect  and  elegant  utterance  of  Eng* 
luh  in  to  be  acquired  by  effort,  it  comea  by  atten- 
tion to  these  details.  A  person  who  utters  the  vowel 
sounds  in  the  unaccented  syllables  of  words  correctly, 
sod  whose  r's,  I's,  and  final  d's  and  t'e  are  heard,  dis- 
tinct bat  light  upon  his  tongue,  will  have  no  difficulty 
about  the  simpler  matters,  the  sound  of  the  accented 
Towels.  In  fact,  bad  utterance  may  be  said  to  be  al- 
tmys  the  result  of  slovenliness  in  speech.  Mere  pro- 
vincialism in  pronunciation,  which  is  generally  in  the 
Kinnd  given  to  accented  vowels,  is  venial  in  comparison 
irith  slovenly  speech,  the  effect  of  which  is  like  that 
of  smeanng  and  daubing  the  outlines  of  a  painting  i 
Snished  but  not  yet  dry.  Yet  this  habit  prevails  andl 
always  has  prevailed,  with  the  result  of  a  oonstaDtfl 
degradation  of  speech,  a  phonetic  decay  in  words. 


BO 
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A  perception  of  this  f&ct  in  phonetics  Leads  Btud«D( 
of  language,  not  unnaturally,  although  perhaps  tudIjJ 
to  seek  for  what  may  be  called  the  best  pronund>tiOBl 
abstractly,  irrespective  of  fnshioD,  —  the  mere 
of  the  day.  The  temptation  to  this  inquiry  ie 
greater  when,  as  now,  there  is  an  unprecedentedlj 
strong  effort  to  make  our  written  language  coofivia 
precisely  to  our  speech.  Professor  Newman  is  *wj 
decided  upon  this  point.  He  says,  '■  It  is  at  least  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  define  what  is  the  right  proaun- 
ciation  (whether  or  not  we  can  persuade  this  genen- 
tion  to  adopt  it)  before  we  can  wisely  be^n  so  vast 
a  change  as  total  remodeling  of  our  orthograpliy-' 
To  this  he  adds  as  a  corollary  that  "  if  in  this  gen- 
eration we  protest  in  favor  of  a  right  pronunciatioiii 
and  schools  do  their  duty,  the  next  generation  will 
grow  up  with  anew  ideal.  The  defective  utteraoM 
will  be  gradually  thought  viilgiir." 

This  opinion   is  nciticeable,  first,  for   the  position 
taken  in  it  that  there  is  some  other  rule  of 
language  than  mere  usage  —  a  position  not  newtotlH 
eaders  of  "  Words  and  their  Uses."     But,  passis^ 
this  by  without  further  comment,  we  ask.  What 
the  pronunciation  which  Professor  Newman  sets  foi 
as  the  best  ?    He  says,  "  Of  two  rival  pronunoiatjf 
that  is  the  better  which  better  discrirai nates  wi 
and  aids  to  fix  the  sense."     This  so  plainly  confoi 
to  reason  and  to  the  purpose  of  language  that  it 
hardly  be  controverted  by  any  competent  writer  u] 
the  subject. 

Passing  from  this  general  and  somewhat  Abstract 
consideration  of  the  subject  we  may  ask.  What  is  tts 
best  actual  style  of  pronouncing  English  ?  Is  there  » 
way  of  pronouncing  English  which  in  itself  is  bea^ 
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Indent  of  the  fashion  of  any  day?  I  believe 
:  is  such  a  pronunciation,  and  some  years 
mblished  my  belief-  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
i  myself  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Professor 
NfumsD,  who  declares  himself  in  favor  of  the  Irish 
pronunciation. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  does  not  desire  to 
introdace  the  Irish  brogue,  or  brr^es;  for  there  are 
Hveial  brogues,  distinctive  of  various  provinces.  He 
means  the  speech  of  edncated  Irish  gentlemen  and 
ifidiefl.  Thus,  for  exumple,  in  carrying  out  the  rule 
of  distinction  of  sense  by  pronunciation,  he  would 
diatinguish  soul  from  loU  by  giving  to  muI  the  Irish 
pronnndation,  towl.  As  to  r,  lie  says,  "  Every  Irish 
gratleman  seems  to  me  accurately  to  pronounce  it ; 
Md  I  do  not  doubt  tliat  he  has  the  true,  primitive 
prannnciatlon,  which  we,  from  carelessness,  have 
lort."  He  speaks  with  approval  of  Irish  ladies,  who, 
"witbont  the  smaUest  affectation  or  effort,  pronounce 
M&n,  palm,  alm»,  just  as  they  are  written,  retaining 
IJW I, and  making  the  a  short  and  sharp,  as  in  man" 
About  half  and  calf  he  is  not  bo  sure,  but  he  favors 
0»  same  pronunciation,  and  believes  that  such  was 
^  English  pronunciation  once,  and  such  ought  to 
b«  now.  He  would  extend  it  to  all  words  in  al,  — 
wa,  ttalk,  chalk,  and  balk.  The  many  monosylla- 
bles  in  oo,  snch  as  book,  brook,  cook,  crock,  look,foot, 
"Mod,  etc.,  he  wonld  pronounce  with  the  long  vowel 
■Und  in  cool,  rule.  In  short  (to  pass  by  other  res- 
tottions,  such  as  that  of  the  initisil  consonants  in 
*Otia  like  knife.,  gnat,  and  psalm,  which  may  here 
■dy  be  alluded  to),  the  changes  which  he  regards 
••  necessary  are  all  toward  what  we  now  call  the 
Wlh  pronunciation. 
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For  niyseU  I  have  no  liesitation  in  declaring  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Irisli  pronunciation  of  the  words  in  whicb 
a  is  sounded  ah,  and  in  which  the  compounds  ea  sai 
ei  have  the  sound  of  at/  :  myt,  not  seH,  fur  the  word 
ttat,  and  contayt,  not  eonaeet,  for  the  word  conctit; 
aytker,  naylher,  not  eetker,  neether,  or  much  wor» 
ither.  nither.  And  who  will  doubt  a  moment  that 
richness  and  clearness  »nd  elegance  aru  given  to  Iud- 
guagi>  by  the  Irish  r,  the  light  roll  of  which  gives  us 
born  instead  of  bawn,  car  instead  of  cah,  armi  foe 
ahmi,  order  for  awduh,  and  lord  for  lated;  and  which 
puts  a  backbone  into  such  words  as  corn,  eart,  corui, 
mortal,  murky,  warn,  wear,  short,  and  the  like  1 ' 

Whether  a  return,  or  even  an  approsimation,  to  this 
pronunciation  ia  practiflable  is  a  question  whicb  I  shill 
not  here  discuss ;  but  I  :im  glad  of  this  occasion  d 
reiterating  my  opinion  that  the  speech  of  educatfio 
Irish  gentlemen  represents  th«  prununciution  of  tba 
English  language  at  its  best,  —  in  the  Elizabethan  pe- 
riod, the  period  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  and  o(  our 
translation  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  preserved,  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  among  educated  people  of 
English  blood  whose  forefathers  settled  in  the  nortb 
of  Ireland.  As  to  the  silent  I  in  calm  and  calf,  lUid 
other  clipped  and  silent  letters,  there  is  an  illustration 
in  "Love's  Labor's  Lost,"     Holofemes,  the  schoot 

1  ThU  (he  r  in  t'ran  ia  ulighled  by  mxnj  apeaken,  aad  by  aot  K  f*w 
who  ehould  ba  (ihsmed  of  luch  liovenlincu,  I  h»cl  of  conrM  obnrwdl 
bat  I  «u  not  prepared  la  find,  on  tiimmi^  ta  Stonnontli'a  dIcllMUrj',  mI 
read  Uie  pmof  ut  rhin  page,  that  Hr.  Thelp  gives  i'tra  u  lb«  pnnBMll> 
tian  or  that  fioe  word.  I  could  punlon  Iilm  for  pmiioundng  ptMtrft^ 
laS  !  but  to  lose  the  r  in  Ihe  irord  irDn  i>  almost  u  bad  u  il  Would  b*  N 
loie  the  Btnngth  in  the  Dinial.  Without  (be  r  wd  should  lOM,  wllb  tM 
fbjme,  ball  the  hdm  >nd  all  the  edge  of  Butler'a  couplet, — 
"  Ab  m«,  the  peril)  that  enrinia 
The  man  (hat  neddlea  wi(h  cold  ironl  " 
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r,  Bpeakiog  of  Armado,  whom  he  ridicules  and 
h  at  for  Ins  affectation  in  speech,  saya  that  he  ab- 
"snch  rackers  of  orthography  aa  to  apeak  dout, 
■iirlien  he  shoold  say  dovbt;  det,  when  be  should 
mce  debt,  —  debt,  not  det;  he  clepeth  [calls] 
¥eanf,  half  havf,  neighbour  vocatur  nebour  ;  neigh 
iated  ne."     And  I  have  myself  heard  the  /  pro- 
meed   in  talk    and   such  like  words    in  Cheshire, 
England.'    There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  these  now 
"lent letters  were  heard  in  Elizabethan  English.' 

How  great  the  difference  is  between  the  sound  of 

Elizabethan  English  and  that  of  the  court  of  Victoria 

iiiiy  be  seen  by  cooiparing  a,  passage  from  Hamlet 

^  it  is  spoken  now  with  the  same  passage  as  it  was 

I  "poken  in  the  year  IGOO  :  — 


Ij  H  not  moot 

rou.1 

»1  Ihit  pUyer  ben. 

Could  force  h 

s'.oul 

»  to  hit  own  conceit, 

Tli»l  from  be 

work 

<>e>1lhiaTlamKiiw>rm-di 

Tttn  In  hij  « 

™,  ill 

Irielion  in  't  taptct. 

A  broken  vol 

his  whole  function  suiting 

With  form*  K 

hi.™ 

ucnii;  Had  nil  far  netbing." 

firpreaaed  aa  it  best  may  be  in  the  spelling  of  our 
day,  it  was  then  spoken  thus :  — 

>  On  nty  mentioning  this  to  ■  diitin^inhsd  Oxford  profcunr  and  an- 
Ihor.  he  told  me  tbst  be  pronounced  [be  I  in  lalt  and  in  ill  (imllw 

1  InUkingthi»po«i[ion  Willi  Pro(eworNewin«n,I  m«y  be  jisriloned  (nr 
mv'mp  thet  the  view  o(  Eiigli«h  pmniinciiilion  which  bo  pre-enln  was  set 
Ibrth  in  del>il  more  Ibiin  Iweniy  VEflr^  dro,  in  tbu  ,fff,„nm«da<»i  •■/ 
£»S^ith  ProaiMclafun  hi  tht  Eliiatelkaa  Era,  ippended  to  the  tweUlh 
Tolame  of  ni.r  edjllon  of  8hekeip»re,  1SB3.  It  wu  reprinted  by  Alex- 
Mder  Ellii<  in  hia  gre«l  work  on  Ibe  hislory  of  Eagliah  proounciatioD, 
H  beia^;  ilia  fint  attempt  to  tihow  the  pronunciation  ol  the  Eliiabethui 
period.  Ur.  Ellis  gave  it  ■  niodilled  utent,  which  t  have  good  reuon 
to  bcliere  would  now  be  far  more  Gomprebensire.  I  am,  of  courae,  mncta 
|ntia«d  at  b^Tlag  the  mpport  of  lucb  opinion  aa  that  of  FrDtaaoT  New 
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nnnnlroBi  Oiol  Ihtu  placer  jlore, 


.  a^ete-jj-Dd,  tea  a  dkra 


Tara  ten  hit*  njM;  detithratlinn  een  's  aspect, 
A  bruketi  roice,  and  hee$  whoie/itonction  tkooting 
Wtet  forms  to  Aeri  cotuaU ;  iDd  all  for  noting." 

To  many  readers,  to  most,  it  will  seem  impoasibli  ^ 
tbat  these  caiT  be  the  spoken  words  that  Shakespean  1 
wrote,  and  they  will  regard  this  proDuaciatioa  as  ri- 
diculous. A  Hamlet  that  spohe  the  soliloquy  thiu 
would  now  be' received  with  shrieks  of  laughter,  if  he 
had  not  before  been  driven  from  the  stage,  when  ha 
broke  in  upon  the  Ghost  with,  "  O  mee  prophetic  goirf, 
meen  ooncle!"  But  I  am  aa  sure  as  I  can  be  of  any- 
thing that  I  do  not  know  of  my  pei-sonal  knowledge, 
that  Shakespeiire,  so  spoke  those  worda,  if  he  ever 
spoke  them,  and  that  Burbage  so  spoke  them  od  the 
stage.  This  I  said  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Ai 
to  the  ridioulousnesa  of  the  pronunciation,  nothing 
in  pronunciation  is  caseiitiallj/  ridiculous.  We  laugh 
merely  at  that  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed.  Wa 
may  be  sure  that  Shakespeare  would  have  laughed  a« 
much  at  our  pronunciation  as  we  do  at  his.  And 
from  laughing  at  "Hamlet"  we  are  saved  only  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  preserved  to  us,  not  in  a  pbonc^rapbiOi 
but  in  a  conventional,  orthography. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


"AMERICAN       SPEECH. 

I NXVEK  am  at  Wallack's  Theatre  witlioat  wishing 
that  more  people  were  in  the  habit  of  going  there ; 
or,  rather,  as  that  could  hardiy  be  without  lessening 
the  comfort  and  risking  the  safety  of  thoee  who  do 
go,  I  wish  that  there  were  four  or  five  "  Wallack's  " 
in  New  York,  and  two  or  three  in  Boston  and  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  one  in  every  smaller  town  throughout 
the  country.     For  there  one  not  only  sees  good  plays 
ud  good  acting,  but  hears  good  English  speech.     Of 
liie  dreadful  misuse  of  our  mother  tougue  of  which  ra- 
noM  eminent  artists  upon  various  "  sensational "  and 
"  emotional "  stages  are  guilty,  I  have  suld  sometblng 
elsewhere;  and  I  shall  say  nothing  more  here,  except 
to  mmark  that  the  mere  fact  that  these  artists  attain 
popularity  with  such  an  utterance  o£  English  shows 
bow  thoroughly  the  ear  of  the  general  public  is  de- 
praved, how  dull  it  is,  how  incapable  of  apprehending 
Deautles  or  defects  in  spoken  language.     Indeed,  the 
Indifference  of  people  in  this  respect  ia  astonishing; 
und  it  is  the  more  so  because  of  their  fussy  sensitive- 
ness upon  other  points  of  language  which  are  of  much 
Jess  importance.     Of  tlie  numberless  questions  in  re- 
gard to  language  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
addressed  to  me,  —  I  can't  see  exactly  why,  and  I 
wish  that  it  bad  not  been  so,  —  almost  all  were  as  to 
what  the  inquirers  called  "  good  grammar,"  or  spell- 
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ing,  or  some  utterly  insignificant  and  contemptibla 
dispute.' 

As  to  the  most  important  points  of  langaage,  speedy 
the  manner  of  utterance,  and  the  right  use  of  word), 
few  persons  or  none  seem  to  have  any  concern.  Emj 
one  assumes,  or  seems  to  assume,  that  his  mode  ct 
speech  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  he  regards  tba 
subject  as  one  of  no  consequence.  The  former  M 
probably  the  state  of  most  men's  minds  upon  the  eo^ 
ject,  and  the  assumption  is  unconscious.  For  tha 
speech  umid  which  we  have  grown  up,  and  by  whidi 
our  ears  and  cur  tongues  have  been  educated  tbrongh 
childhood  and  adolescence,  so  that  we  have  adopted 
it  unconsciously,  is  necessarily  to  us  the  natural  imii 
proper  utterance  of  our  mother  tongue.  We  think  of 
it  hardly  more  than  we  think  of  the  air  we  breathe 
or  of  the  light  by  which  we  see.  We  are  concerned 
about  it  no  more  thiin  we  are  about  our  way  of  vsSt- 
ing.  Not  even  when  those  whose  intonation  anJ 
enunciation  are  bad  find  themselves  in  the  coinpanj 
of  those  who  are  irreproachable  in  these  respects  dc 
they  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  own  speech.  In- 
deed, unless  they  have  sensitive  ears  and  are  mart 
than  commonly  observant,  they  do  not  perceive  the 
dlEEerence  between  their  own  manner  of  speech  aw 
that  of  the  othera.  They  will  suppose  that  thej 
themselvea  are  speaking  just  as  they  are  spoken  to> 
But  (and  this  is  very  remarkable  and  significant)* 
let  the  person  who  speaks  properly  change  hia  mode 
of  utterance  for  theirs,  even  in  a  single  phrase,  and 

<  Ai,  for  JDituice,  nhelber  It  is  "proper"  to  aav  "To-momiw  It  ]ltoa> 
d«y,"or  "To-morrow  will  bo  Monday  ;  "  s»  to  which,  sUhoiieh  il  li  oOtS 

wived  It  leait  ona  hundred  latten,  beaidei  the  paraonsl  inqairi**,  wbiA 
I  tcu-  IhiL  I  luar  Qot  havt  almji  uiiwered  wiUi  unnilBed  lempar. 


lempar. 
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tte  lAonge  will  be  noticed  iustantly,  and  resented, 
filler  openly  or  silently.  The  self-confident  and  un- 
peneJTing  person  of  a  moment  before  at  once  per- 
oaiTes  fais  failing,  and  ia  angered  at  being  "  mocked." ' 
Tbu  is  the  ear  at  the  same  time  sensitive  to  the 
■lightest  changes  in  the  speech  of  others,  and  habitu- 
»Uy  dull  and  imperceptive  in  regard  to  the  utterance 
of  the  lipB  which  are  its  constant  associates. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  asserted,  and  it  can 
liatdly  be  too  often  repeated  in  the  discuaeion  of  this 
sibject,  that  no  dictionary,  no  book  on  elocution,  can 
teach  the  proper  way  of  speaking  English.  That 
comes,  as  I  have  said  before,  only  through  the  ear.  by 
onistsQtly  hearing  English  well  spoken,  and  by  imi- 
lition,  genentlly  unconscious,  of  good  speech.  This 
i*  why  a  general  and  frequent  attendance  of  the 
■■American  "  public  at  "  Wallack's  "  ia  so  much  to  be 
deiired,  because  there  is  no  other  place  of  public  re- 
•ort  where  English  is  so  correctly  spoken.  I  will  not 
•y  "so  correctly,"  but  simply  and  plainly  that  there 
u  no  other  that  I  know  of  where  it  is  correctly  spoken, 
ud  that  I  know  here  do  public  school  of  English 
■peech  equal  to  that  pleasant  one  in  which  lessons 
BiJ  be  taken  by  liatening  to  Mr.  Wallack,  Mr.  Gil- 
Wt,  Miss  Dyaa,  and  their  fellow-artista. 

Usage,  of  the  highest  authority  and  greatest  weight 
■nail  departments  of  language,  is  iu  pronunciation 
Uh  supreme  iuid  absolute  arbitt^r.  With  regard  to 
i>dKn,  reason,  historical  affiliation,  and  logical  co- 
'WKnoe  have  some  weight,  be  it  more  or  leea ;  but  if, 
wr  example,  it  is  the  habit  of  the  beat  society  to  call 
*  oertun  ornamental  vessel  a  vatvg,  a  vawt  it  ia,  and 
iive  an  end  ;  that  is  English.  Now,  what  usage  is 
todecide  this  question  of  the  sound  of  the  names  ve 
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give  to  things  and  thungbta  and  actions  ?  —  for 
ie  prouimciation.  la  it  the  usage  of  Texas,  or  o{ 
California,  or  of  Tennessee  ?  There  are  intelligeat, 
educated,  polite  people  in  all  those  places,  I  am  wilt 
ing  to  believe  (for  I  have  never  been  in  any  one  (M 
them).  But  is  the  U3;^e  even  of  such  people  In 
those  places  a  standard  of  the  pronunciation  of  Eog 
liah  ?  Is  even  the  usage  of  scholars  and  profeaon 
and  philologists  there,  or  in  New  Engliind,  or  in  New 
York,  to  which  I  have  been  referred,  autlioritatiTf 
upon  this  point  ?  I  think  not.  A  man  may  be  veiy 
learned,  even  in  language,  and  yet  his  use  of  languid, 
in  construction,  in  the  sense  of  words,  and,  above  al^ 
in  their  pronunciation,  may  be  very  far  from 
ceptable  standard  of  English. 

Id  saying  that  the  etandard  of  proiiuaciation  is  and 
must  be  mere  usage,  the  usage  of  those  who  are  oE 
the  highest  social  culture  and  position,  I  am  merel] 
uttering  a  truism.  Indeed,  this  usage  ia  the  accept) 
standard  of  orthoepy.  The  mere  opinions  of  any 
son,  however  learned  in  language,  are  as  the  dust  (lj| 
the  balance  wheu  weighed  against  this  usage.  Upoq; 
this  pointthespeechofa  well-bred  woman,  accustomed 
all  her  life  to  the  best  society,  may  be  of  more  valiiq 
than  the  opinions  of  a  whole  faculty  of  professor^ 
although  she  may  not  know  a  vowel  from  a  consonant. 
There  is  hut  one  proviso,  —  that  the  society  in  whiob 
she  hiia  grown  up  shall  be  the  best  English  society. 

The  complaint,  which  conies  to  me  from  more  thtm* 
one  quarter,  that  the  term  "  Americiinism  "  is  up^ 
plied  to  peculiar  use  of  language  in  a  derogatory 
sense  is  not  surprising  ;  but  it  is  unreasonable.  Fot 
English  is  the  languf^e  spoken  by  English  people  , 
and  while  the  most  important  and  the  most  cultiTatej 
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part  of  the  English  race,  that  which  is  the  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  originiil  stock,  remains  in  England, 
vhere  it  Wiis  first  planted  and  grew  to  maturity,  it  is 
manifeatly  to  England  that  we  are  to  go  if  we  would 
End  tltat  which  is  emphatically  ami  unquestionably 
English. 

The  usage  of  polite  aociety  regulates  pronunciation  ; 
ud  that  there  la  very  polite  society  iu  Texas  and  in 
California  the  dwellers  in  those  places  most  vehe- 
mently declare,  and  I  shall  not  deny.  But  with  the 
Qtmost  respect  for  its  intelligeuce  and  its  puliteuess, 
ire  most  all  admit,  1  think,  that  it  is  not  English 
society,  or  that  it  is  so  in  a  modified  and  limited 
of  the  terra.  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  Texas,  or 
to  California,  or  to  Maine,  or  indeed  to  any  place  in 
Americii,"  that  we  should  go  t«  find  our  standard 
English,  whether  in  word,  in  idiom,  or  in  pronuncia- 
tion. The  language  spoken  in  those  places  may  be  a 
very  polite  one,  very  admirable  in  every  respect,  but 
it  ia  not  necessarily  standard  English ;  and  just  in  so 
Gir  as  it  deviates  from  the  latiguage  of  the  tUOBt 
cultivated  society  in  England  it  fails  to  be  English. 
And  this,  true  generally  as  to  the  language,  is  es- 
pecially true  as  to  its  pronunciation.  For  idiom,  the 
sense  of  words,  and  the  structure  of  the  sentence  are 
preserved  in  English  literature,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  to  all  English -speaking  people.  On  these  points 
the  books  of  the  best  writers  exemplify  a  standard 
to  whicli  all  may  conform,  and  to  which  in  a  meas- 
ure most  writers  do  conform.  But  books  do  not 
convey,  they  do  not  profess  to  convey,  they  cannot, 
if  their  writers  would,  convey  the  tones  and  inflec- 
tions of  speech.  These  are  almost  inexpressible.  I 
think  that  they  are  really  quite  inexpressible  by  ot^ 
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thoepist^  themsj^lves,  even  to  each  other.  "  \ 
and  *'  Worcester  "  are  valuable  in  this  reepect  oal 
just  ia  so  far  as  tliey  record  and  arc  able  to  expn 
the  usiige  of  the  best  English  speakers.  Smart,  pi 
haps  the  moat  unexceptionable  of  British  ortlioepul 
that  have  yet  attained  reputation,  has  only  a  like  ft 
sitioa.  In  any  discussion  of  pronunciation  wbidi  il 
not  merely  at  second  band,  we  must  go  to  the  : 
thority  to  which  "  Webst«r  "  and  "  Worcester." 
even  Smart  himself,  must  submit;  and  any  pew 
w)io  has  not  direct  acquaintance  with  that,  and* 
has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself,  by  his  own  d 
self-observation  and  by  the  testimony  of  others,  of 
delicacy  and  discrimination  of  his  ear,  has  no  rigt 
speak  upon  the  subject,  except  as  a  quoter  of  the  it 
thority  of  others ;  tliat  is,  not  at  all. 

Moreover,  as  to  pronunciation,  "American" 
ration  ia  very  untrustworthy ;  for  it  ia  in  this  r 
that  the  speech  of  the  "  average  American," 
ever  "  polite  "  aud  "  intelligent "  he  may  be,  is  inort'l 
likely  to  deviate  from  the  tr no  English  standard.  TIh  " 
greater  number  of  "Americans"  speak  vilely  ; 
have  a  bad  tone  of  voice,  and  very  unplea&int  inflec- 
tions, in  great  variety  of  unpleasantness,  according  to 
the  place  of  their  birth  and  breeding.  It  is  only  in 
a  comparatively  small,  although  actually  namerons, 
circle  of  people  of  high  social  culture,  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  and  in  the  latter  place  among 
those  of  New  England  birtb,  or  very  direct  descent, 
that  the  true  standard  of  English  speech  ia  found  in 
this  country. 

I  do  not  refer  to  rusticity  or  to  provincialism.     A 
man  may  aay  narvant  for  servant,  fumitoor  for  J 
miture,  and  even  eaomo  or  eoo  for  coio,  and  yet  ] 
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free  from  uU  the  faalts  which  are  most  striking  and 
WplenBant  in  .average  '*  American  "  spifech.  Of  theoe 
liuits,  the  6rst  to  be  remarked,  as  being  both  the 
ttoat  obvious  and  the  m(iat  radical,  is  the  lack  of 
»  free  delivery  of  the  voice.  After  you  have  left 
"  Wiillack'a, '  or  the  company  of  people  who  speak 
uthe  artist's  there  do,  listen  to  the  talk  of  people  in 
the  omnibus  or  the  railway  car  as  you  go  home,  and 
if  jour  ear  is  quick  and  perceptive,  you  will  at  once 
Hohoe  )i  diSerence  in  the  mere  utterance  of  the  voice, 
with  the  former,  it  seems  to  come  from  the  cheat, 
•"gberor  lower,  with  unconscious  freedom,  and  with- 
out any  other  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  air  than 
Hint  produced  by  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  tips  in  ar- 
t^olating  the  syllablea.  With  the  latter  there  is  con- 
■triiiiit  of  one  kind  or  another ;  the  vowel  sounds  are 
not  free,  clear,  pure. 
I  The  most  common  fault  is  that  nasality  which  is  not 
■  'Wttrl,  a  whine,  or  a  grunt,  but  which  yet  partakes 
-Wthe  qualities  of  all  tJiese  graces.  We  call  it,  or 
'"tner  others  call  it  for  us,  speaking  through  the  nose. 
^Bt  this  phrase  is  incorrect  aa  a  description  of  this 
"lode  of  utterimce ;  for  oaaality  is  produced  by  not 
^leaking  through  the  noae.  That  organ,  instead  of 
wing  left  free  to  perform  its  important  office  in  our 
S>wch,  ia  more  or  lesa  closed.  It  is  spoken  through, 
but  not  freely ;  and  therefore  I  have  said  that  the 
knits  of  speech  to  which  I  have  referred  are  all  due  to 
IMiie  kind  of  constraint  upon  free  utterance.  If  there 
lere  no  such  constraint  or  interference  with  the  free 
nd  natuiTil  action  of  the  vocal  oigana,  there  might 
IB  faalts  indeed,  but  they  would  not  be  such  aa  are 
baracteristic  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  "  American  " 
peecb. 
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Kow,  this  constraint  is  due  in  a  great  measure  t| 
aelf-consciousneas,  to  awkward  effoit.  ■  It  comes,  o 
course,  largely  by  the  mere  contagion  of  bad  speech 
for  BO  come  almost  all  such  faults.  Webater  strangal 
attributed  it  to  the  deference  with  which  all  1 
England  people  treat  eacli  other,  the  consequencet 
winch  was  an  effort  to  subdue  the  bold,  freeutteraai 
of  the  voice. 1  The  assigned  cause  is  a  very  ^nofi 
one,  BO  much  so  that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  a 
consideration  ;  and  whatever. may  have  been  the  ds 
erential  politeness  of  New  England  manners  ia  tt 
lexicographer's  youth  (and  there  is  reason  for  helie 
ing  that  it  was  great  and  general),  it  is  certain  ti 
the  effect  has  survived  the  assigned  cause.  It  is  I 
be  said,  however,  that  in  language,  as  in  all  other  M 
man  affairs,  effects  do  survive  causes,  which  is  tb 
best  reason  that  could  be  given  for  resisting  the  U 
tation  to  step  out  of  the  right  way  tempomrily,  «wi 
for  a  seemingly  good  reason. 

This  nasality  of  speech,  it  is  almost  needless  to  Mj 
is  BO  common  that  it  has  come,  very  unjustly,  to  I* 
regarded  as  a  general  and  distinctive  trait  of  " 
ican  "  BpeecL.  There  are  households,  there  are  en 
social  circles,  in  which  it  is  never  heard ;  there  ■ 
families  of  the  oldest  New  England  stock  in  vhid 
the  three  living  generations,  from  grandfathor  t 
grandchild,  have  not  the  slightest  taint  of  it;  whid 
is  good  evidence  that  there  have  been  families  in  TM 
England  from  its  earliest  period  in  which  this  in 
of  speech  never  was  heard.  And  yet,  as  yoo  t 
'bus  or  car  in  the  afternoon,  hear  the  little  newsbt 
cry  his  Telegra-a-a-em^  prolonging  the  last  ayllaU 
Uid  snarling  and  whining  it  out  until  it  twists  i 
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■nloToar  ears  like  a  rusty  cork-acrewl  And  there 
ifiknUy  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  that  little  fel* 
W  is  not  the  son  of  two  Iiish  peasanta.  who  have  no 
Mn  Dasalitv  in  their  spcccri  than  a  bull  has  in  hie 
Miow.  Whence  is  the  direful  influence  that  has 
lifought  him  to  his  hideous  utterance  of  that  sylla- 
lile?  Why  can  he  not  say  gram,  which  is  Bo  much 
more  easily  said?  If  his  parents  had  remained  in  Ire- 
land or  bad  gone  to  England,  be  would  liave  done  so. 
In  England,  for  example,  if  you  want  a  draught,  hali 
porter  and  half  ale,  you  hear  the  waiter  or  the  bar- 
ttiud  call  it  ah/an'  ahf.  But  go  to  a  "dairy  "  here 
ud  ask  for  a  glass  of  half  cream  and  half  milk. 
Mid  you  will  hear  it  called  ha-a-ff  a-a-^nd,  a  strong 
Wpiiftsis  being  laid  upon  the  conjunction,  which  is 
"bitted  out  in  a  little  snarling  voice;  vvbereas  in 
uigland  it  is  clipped  almost  down  to  'n,  and  the 
(oice  is  allowed  to  rest  broadly  upon  the  ah  sound 
otboth  the  halfg. 

What  is  it  that  has  so  vitiated  the  voices  of  most 
"American"  men,  and  still  more  of  most  "  Ameri- 
ita  "  women  ?  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fairei 
*BZwe  in  this  respect  the  least  to  be  admired.  Among 
fifty  men  you  will  find  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  who 
Mil  open  their  mouths  and  speak  clearly  and  freely  ; 
"nt  among  fifty  women  not  more  than  two  or  three. 

This  it  is  chie0y  which  here  so  diminishes  the 
*^1iarms  of  that  sex  which  in  England  delights  tlie  ear 
even  more  than  it  does  the  eye.  Among  the  general 
{mblic  here,  the  public  of  the  railway  car  and  the  ho- 
Ul,  the  woman  who  has  not  this  vice  is  a  rare  excep- 
(on.  You  sbsll  see  a  lovely,  bright  creature,  with  all 
Uw  external  evidences  of  culture  about  her,  a  woman 
rto  will  carry  you  captive  so  long  as  she  is  silent  { 
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bat  let  her  open  her  pretty  lips,  and  she  shall  piera 
your  ear  with  a  mean,  tiiin,  nasal,  rasping  tone,  by 
which  at  once  you  are  disenchanted.  An  Englisli* 
woman,  even  of  the  lower  classes,  will  delight  you 
with  the  rich,  sweet,  smooth,  and  yet  firm  and  cri°n 
tones  in  which  she  utters  what  may  perhaps  be  very 
bad  "grammar," 

In  addition  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  voice  in 
most  "  American  "  women,  and  their  defective  ntter- 
anee,  they  have  a  Fault,  and  a  great  one,  which  also 
comes  of  constraint  and  consciousneBa.  It  is  an  en- 
deavor to  speak  with  emphasis.  This  is  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  women  emphasize  almost  every 
word  they  utter.  I  heard  one  the  other  day,  in  spenk- 
ing  the  following  words,  emphasize  every  one  of  them 
strongly,  with  an  upward  nasal  inflection,  —  every 
one  but  the  last:  "Say  what  you  will,  folks  will 
talk ;  an'  do  what  you  will,  you  can't  help  it."  Now, 
Englishwomen  of  the  lowest  grade  don't  shoot  their 
words  out  at  you  in  that  manner.  They  speak  with 
evenness  and  ease  ;  and  so  unconsciously  thoy  speak 
well  and  please  the  ear.  To  the  contrary  method 
may  be  atti-ibuted  not  a  little  of  the  inferiority  in 
speech  of  "American"  women. 

And  since  I  am  telling  unpleasant  truths  abont 
ourselves,  I  may  aa  well  say  here  that  there  is  more 
of  this  among  both  Western  men  and  women  than 
limong  those  in  other  quarters  of  the  country.  I  to- 
lently  went  into  one  of  our  most  frequented  theatres 
to  pass  an  hour.  There  was  a  scene  in  prioress : 
»nd  I  remained  for  a  while  standing  just  within  the 
ioor.  A  lady  was  doing  some  emotional  business, 
with  high  manifestation  of  toilet  and  gesticolatii 
[  listened  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  turning  to  an 
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pueotly  officiftl  persoo,  I  asked  bim  wlio  3li»  was ; 
(or  the  gitiiatioDS  and  the  personages  o£  the  play  were 
nobiuwn  to  me.  "  That,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
•ume  awe  (for  she  mts  the  "leading  l^dy.'  and  she 
W  been  playing  to  very  full  houses),  and  looking 
»  me  much  as  if  I  had  asked  a  like  question  as  to 
limeral  Grant,  or  the  statue  of  Wtishington  in  the 
nqoHre,  "  that  is  Miss ,"  naming  a  Western  act- 
ives of  some  celebrity,  i  listened  for  a  few  min- 
utes more,  and  tlien  Qvd  the  house.  The  tone  of  her 
•oice  propelled  me  from  the  door  Jike  a  pellet  from 
upop-gan.  All  the  emotional  and  sensational  con- 
nlsions  into  which  she  could  have  fallen  would  not 
biTe  allured  me  to  sit  under  her  ministrations  of  the 
English  language  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  And 
k«r  speech  bewrayed  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  female 
Peter;  for  I  knew,  before  I  was  told,  that  she  must 
lure  come  from  the  region  west  of  the  Allegbaniea. 

The  conutraint  upou  the  delivery  of  the  voice  which 
w  generally  mara  "Americau"  speech  is  not  con- 
liDed  to  nasality.  It  shows  itself  in  various  ways,  to 
<le9cribe  which  is  very  difficult;  while  to  represent 
tbem  by  any  arrangement  of  letters  is  quite  impoasi- 
Ue.  Indeed,  a  like  difficulty  obtains  in  regard  to  the 
liMoriptioii  and  representation  of  correct  enunciation, 
'n  nothing  do  words  fail  so  signally  as  in  their  power 
'u  describe  words ;  in  nothing  do  letters,  which  are 
■opposed  to  represent  sounds,  fall  so  short  as  in  coq- 
TBying  correct  ideas  of  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
liotnau  voice.  This  I  have  remarked  ii 
pronunciation;  and  in  regard  to  enunciation  the  dif- 
ficulty is  so  much  gre:Lt«r  that  it  amounts  almost 
Id  impossibility.  I  can  only  repeat  that  constraint, 
Medlees  eSort,  conscious  or  unconscious,  seems  to  me 
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to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  common  peeuliaritia  u* 

defects  of  "  Amerifian  "  speech. 

What  may  be  called  a  throaty  utterance  iB  1^ 
common,  although  it  is  not  nearly  so  mucli  bO  •• 
nasitlity.     It  la  produced  by  a  rigid  tension  ot  «* 
muscles  of  the  throat  and  glottis,  which  gives  a  li»™> 
inflexible  tone  to  tho  voice.     It  is  of  all  the  deled* 
produced  by  conscious  effort  the  most  striking  in  v» 
revelation  of  its  cause.     It  can  be  cui'ed  only,  I  bfr 
lieve,  by  opening  the  mouth  wide,  and  by  then  ut- 
tering the  eyllabi§  ah  from  the  chest.     This,  indeei 
is  the  one  great  remedy  for  idmost  all  faults  of  utUt* 
ance.     Put  in  practice  many  times  a  day,  it  will,  bj 
patieut  trial,  do  more  than  can  be  done  in  any  otha 
way  to  make  the  utterance  of  the  voice  pure,  pleas- 
ant, natural.     This  sound  ah  is  primal,  —  the  (nn- 
damental  sound  of  all  speech.     Without  the  power 
to  utter  it  freely  from  the  chest,  no  one  c-an  speak 
well,  no  one  can  sing  in  a  style  that  deserves  the 
name  of  singing.     Listen  to  all  vocid  artists  of  a  high 
order,  and  you  will  see  that  they  open  their  molitlis 
freely,  iind  pour  out  their  voices  upon  this  syllabla 
ah  right  from  the  chest.     This  is  what  musical  critics 
mean  when  they  speak  of  a  pure  and  free  delivery  of 
the  voice.     Now,  listen  to  most  of  the  dreadful  ama- 
teur singing  which  your  social  duties  require  you  to 
undei^,  and  you  will  observe  that  the  singers  are 
uttering,  and  gt-'nerally  with  a  guttural   tone,  oo  and 
Uffh  and  igh  and  e</h,  and  all  otlier  vowel  sounds  at-    ■ 
lept  ah.      Besides  this,  you  will  find  that  they  under-    ) 
take  to  sing  tlie  consonants ;  that  is,  all  of  them  that   ' 
can  be  prolonged,  the  m\  n's,  ntj'a,  /'a,  etc.     On  tht  'l 
contrary,  tlie  good  singer  makes  the  consonants  u   ' 
abort  and  aa  ciisp  iis  possible,  mere  sharp  division!   ; 
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Btween  the  vowela.  Now,  a  good  8|ie;ik"r  (iota  the 
ime,  0(  course,  the  vowels  are  not  prolonged  by 
im  as  they  are  in  singing,  feat  they  are  uttered  with 
le  same  purity  and  freedom,  and  the  couaoiuints  are 
lade  mere  dividing  lines,  the  nieans  of  sharp  and 
lear  syllabification. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
fift«n  a  remarkable  unlikeneBS  in  the  same  pei'soii  be- 
tween the  speaking  and  the  singing  voice  and  tlie 
speaking  and  the  singing  utterance.  The  former  is 
sometimes  thin,  harsh,  and  constrained,  while  tlie  htt- 
ter  is  comparatively  rich,  sweet,  and  free;  and  what 
IB  more  remarkable,  a  man  vnll  speak  tenor  and  sing 
bass,  and  the  contrary.  The  pitch  and  quality  of  the 
singing  voice  seem  to  depend,  not  at  all  upon  the  ai/.e 
of  tlie  man,  of  his  chest,  or  even  of  his  throat,  but 
apon  the  nose  and  the  frontal  sinnsea.  I  have  re- 
marked that  most  bass  singers  have  tliese  largely 
JeTeloped,  and  that  tenors  generally  have  straight 
Of  at  least  small  noses  and  smooth  foreheads.  Not- 
WtliBtanding  the  difference  sometimes  found  between 
«ia  singing  and  the  speaking  voice,  what  I  have  jtiat 
•aid  in  regard  to  the  analogy  between  them,  and  the 
■^vantage  of  training  the  latter  as  the  best  Italian 
*6achers  train  the  former,  —  as  to  utterance  at  least, 
■~is,  I  believe,  sound  and  of  general  application. 

Id  regard  to  the  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of 
*0rd8,  the  striking  defect  of  common  "American" 
■peeoh  is  again  due  to  constraint,  to  conscious  effort. 
The  "  average  American  "  tries  to  pronounce  too  dia- 
"Qotly,  He  ifl  conscious  about  his  syllables,  and 
•^ma  to  talk  with  the  spelling-book  before  his  eyes, 
He  is  in  constimt  fear  of  the  "  dictionary,"  that  Jug- 
EBtEint  of  speech.     The  result  is  that  while  he  may 


j^iw  ^iii J— ■' 

"fat.-  *■»-  -«fc,'  -fcy,'  -.rf;"  tkm  Aai 
^  II  will  I  III  ■«  >i>C«l7  ■!»  A*  pnfixni,  -i 


( tke  pi£x  &OM  Hke  faUowiog  i 
I  hyMg  KHB  cKpfanas  npoD  it, 
find  aC  ebi^  ik  •  Eght  nd  dight,  altixH^a 

Hani^  k^  owa^B  ts  i^r  to  "  Martin  Caiin 
wit  **  <a  tfae  dkj  «■  vfciA  Hiii  ■*■;■*'»  was  wtitt 
bat  for  a  pmwe  aot  weetod  with  it,  I  ma  atr 
aa  I  taned  tW  !««■  willi  the  arideitce  of  Mr.  Oil 
cm^a  aeate  and  doaa  ofaaenmtka  in  this  reapeet. 
waa  a  earicataiiat,  and  generall;  a  gross  oaricatai 
altKnngh  a  DMWt  faiunonns  ooe ;  bat  be  waa  an  ■ 
oommoolj  keen  obaairer,  and  his  perception  waa  f 
equ^  to  bis  homor.     Tbere  are  passages  in  '*  Mwti 
Chuzzlewit "  wbicb  are  rather  rough  reading  foe  t) 
American   eagte,  hat  many  of   them  enihodj  ti 
which   is  well  worth  the   consideration  o£    the  ^ 
"Americans"   to  whom  they   will   give  the  f 
offense.      But  to   turn   to  the  illostration  which  t 
book  (iSoMb  of  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  upQ 
enunciation.    General  Choke  says  tbut  be  is  *'  ac-tai 
Aiid   Hpry "    in    hia  country's  service,   and  the  1 
agent  at  Eden  tliat  "there  ain't  no  such  looatdon 
tba  territoory  of  the  U-nited  States."     The  gene 


»gain  says    to   Martin,  '*  I   wish   yoQ  joy   of  yonr 

po-BCEsion.     You  air  now,  Sir,  a  denizen  of  tlie  moat 

powerful  and  highly  civilized  do-minion  that  has  ever 

paced  the  world. — a  do-mininn,  Sir,  where  man  is 

l^and  to  man  in  one  vast  bond  of  equal  love  and 

tnith.    May  you.  Sir,  be  worthy  of  your  a-dopted 

cottntry."     The  unnamed  genlleman  who  introduces 

the  great  Mrs.  Hominy  aays  that  she  "belongs  toe 

Me  of  our   most   aristocratic   families,"  and   when 

he  leaves  her  with  Martin  wishes  her  a  "pleasant 

progress."     Captain  Kedgick  says,  '•  Our  people  like 

W-citement,"   and    that    nobody   "ever  comes   back 

K-live  "  from  Eden.    General  Fladdock,  in  New  York, 

[  esclaima,  "  Oh,  tlie  con-ventionalities  of  that  a-mazing 

I  Europe !  "  and  again,  "  the  es-elneiveness,  the  pride, 

I  the  form,   the  ceremony," — emphasizing,   Dickens 

Adds,  "  the  article  "  more  vigorously  at  every  repeti- 

'  tion. 

Amongst  his  caricaturinga  Dickens  has  caricatured 
men  and  things  in  "America"  gi-osaly  ;  but  this  is 
liardly  caricature.  I  hear  speech  like  this  often ;  gen- 
erally in  public  places,  but  sometimes,  although  very 
ttrely,  even  in  the  most  cultivated  social  circles. 
I  know  a  lady  belonging  by  all  admission  to  those 
circles  who  never  says,  "  I  don't  believe  it,"  but,  "  I 
don't  be-lieve  it."  The  emplmsis  which  Dickens 
makes  General  Fladdock  lay  upon  "the"  is  very 
twmmon,  particularly  among  public  speakers,  when 
■they  are  enumerating  facts,  principles,  or  planks  in 
A  platform.  But  even  by  other  speakers  and  at  other 
times  tte  word  is  pronounced  like  "thee"  instead  of 
••  the." 

Mnch  of  all  this  comes  from  public-school  teach- 
nig,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  the  spelling-book  and 
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the  dictioaary.  Instead  of  speaking  witlmut  tlicugH  I 
ae  to  their  speech,  these  speakers  are  trying  to  l«  1 
exact,  to  talk  like  a  book,  to  spe:ik  dictionary  Eng*  I 
lish.  A  word  to  them  is  not  simply  ii  sound  whioli  I 
expresses  a  thought  or  a  thing,  but  something  whiM  J 
is  spelled,  and  which  they  must  carefully  pronooiwi 
according  to  its  spelling.  This  ia  illustrated  bytt*! 
strange  work  that  is  made  with  proper  names. 

It  is  a  rule  in  all  lajignages,  and  among  all  I^a 
pies,  that  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names  is,  BotaB 
speak,  arbitrary  ;  that  ia,  that  tlieir  pronunciation  l*^ 
decided  entirely  by  custom,  without  regard  t 
way  in  which  they  are  spelled.  But  in  "  Amenca,^ 
recently,  that  is,  in  the  United  States,  the  custom  ll 
come  up  of  pronouncing  them  rigidly  according  ti 
their  spelling.  Thus  we  not  only  have  War-wiektt 
WiiT-ce»-ter  instead  of  War'ick  and  WuotUf^  hut  tl 
Shawungunk  Mountains,  which  in  our  youth  were  ^  1 
Shongo  Mountains,  are  now  Sha-wan-gunk,  with  the  n 
and  the  k  thrust  into  our  ears  ;  and  poor  Lake  Win 
nipiseogee,  instead  of  its  old  name,  Winipisaukte,  I 
every  syllable  given  to  it  that  can  be  extorted  from 
its  letters  by  a  school-ma'am.  Delhi,  a  name  ab- 
surdly given  to  a  town  in  Alleghany  County,  is  called 
Dell-high,  wlieix,its  real  name  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
Daily.  Still  further  west.  Terre  Haute  is  called 
Terry  Hut,  an  amazing  conformity  to  the  spelHng- 
book.  If  an  uneducated  man  were  to  write  its  rt<»l 
name  phonograph  iCiiUy,  Tare  Hoht,  he  would  not  be 
nearly  so  ridiculous  as  those  who  find  its  name,  not 
in  a  word,  but  in  an  assemblage  of  printed  signs.  In 
the  city  of  New  York  there  has  been  of  very  late 
years  a  remarkable  change  of  name  effected  by  thii 
rule  of  spelling-book.    "What,"  said  to  me  an  elderly 
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^ntleman,  a.  member  of  a  highly  respettoii  old  Naw 
York  family,  *'  what  do  theae  people  mean  by  Dez- 
^ot-tet  Street  ?  There  "s  no  such  street.  The  naine 
is  Df  Broose  Street."  He  then  informed  me  that  the 
street  waa  named  after  a  family  whose  nnme  waa 
ipellsd  "  Desbrossea,"  but  pronounced  De  Brooie,  and 
that  until  it  appeared  on  the  street  eara  it  was  al- 
■»y»Bo  prononnced,  I  myself  have  been  astouished 
■liear  the  family  name  of  an  old  friend  and  college 
imatfl  of  mine  —  Van  Sehaick,  which  time  out  of 
pronounced  Von  Scoik  —  lately  spelling- 
booked  into  Van  Shake.  This  solicitude  to  conform 
soand  to  tetter  has  become  a  disease  among  us.  It 
exigts  in  no  other  country ;  and  here  it  is  due  chiefly 
to  eommon  school  teaching. 

To  those  who  have  gone  with  me  thua  far  it  will 
be  now  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  mere  fact 
that  certain  pronunciations  are  common  among  "po- 
lite "  and  "  educated  "  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  accepted  as  at  all  decisive 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
a  single  English  word.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ranst 
not  be  assumed  that  even  in  England  or  in  Londim, 
where  the  best  results  of  English  culture  have  been 
brought  together  for  many  generations,  and  where 
'hey  have  a  permanent  establish mfnt  and  a  tradi- 
tional continuity  of  influence,  there  is  a  rigid  uni- 
formity of  pronunciation,  a  standard  by  which  every 
person  is  or  may  be  tried,  at  the  peril  of  being  con- 
demned as  illiterate  or  ill-bred  [or  lack  of  conformity. 
SuCh  criticism  of  each  other's  language  is  not  at  all 
the  habit  of  people  of  the  best  culture  and  breeding, 
who,  even  as  to  tlieir  own  pronunciation  !Ls  well  as 
(heir  "  grammar,"  are  generally  quite  thoughtloaa,  if 
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not  indifferent.  They  spe^  and  write  uncoDacionsi} 
tlie  langujige  that  they  hear  spoken  around  thera.an 
therewith  they  are  content.  Professor  Whitney  anyi, 
in  his  "Elements  of  English  Pronunciation,"  thri 
"  he  who  cannot  take  to  pieces  his  own  native  at 
terance  lacks  the  true  foundation  on  which  every- 
thing else  shonld  repose."  But  it  should  be  remarked 
that,  unless  I  misapprehend  him,  this  refers  notbi 
correct  pronunciation,  but  to  the  comprehens 
phonetics.  Among  those  who  speak  the  l>e8t  Kng* 
lish  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  mora  a 
pable  of  taking  his  own  utterance  to  pieces  tlian  d 
conjugating  a  Sanskrit  verb  of  the  seventh  class;  a 
this  I  believe  no  one  would  more  readily  admit  tli 
Professor  Whitney. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


Dt  tihe  course  of  Bchool  studies,  reading  UBoally 
'ollows  spelling ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  generally 
M8Qmed  that  ability  to  spell  must  precede  the  abil- 
ity to  .-ead.  If  by  ability  to  spell  is  meant  that  of 
spelling  correctly  according  to  the  received  standard, 
uUb  OHumptioD  ia  not  well  founded,  as  will  be  seen 
"pon  a  moment's  reflection.  In  the  city  of  New 
"ork,  fur  example,  there  are  very  few  peraona,  if  any, 
"ttong  those  above  the  very  lowest  condition  of  life, 
*ho  cannot  read,  and  who  do  not  read  more  or  less 
'^ily.  Newspapers  are  in  all  hands.  Bat  of  these 
J^opie,  there  are  a  great  many,  and,  if  we  are  to  be- 
'(^ve  the  complaints  of  the  spelling  reformers,  there 
Just  be  a  very  lai^e  proportion,  who,  if  they  were 
*lled  npon  to  write  a  letter,  or  to  take  part  in  a 
speUing-bee,"  would  surely  be  guilty  of  some  great 
listakea  in  orthography. 
To  return  to  our  newspaper  readers,  no  proof  other 
lan  their  daily  performancea  ia  required  that  spell- 
ig,  correct  spelling,  is  not  a  necessary  aecompani- 
tent  of  the  ability  to  read,  and  therefore  need  not 
recede  it.  Moreover,  it  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  of 
le  many  (absolutely  many,  but  comparatively  few) 
ho  would  themselves  be  unable  to  write  a  short 
mtence  without  spelling  a  word  or  two  unfaahion- 
bly,  nearly  all  would  be  disturbed  if  they  found  the 
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I  over  1 
The  very  mistukea  which  they  made  themselves  n 
annoy  them  in  print.  They  might  not  be  at 
point  out  the  errora  with  certainty,  but  the  i 
oontaimng  them  would  not  "  look  right."  In  mal 
this  assertion  I  am  not  speaking  upon  prohabiliciea, 
but  upon  the  result  of  observation  and  experiment. 
The  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox  is  that, 
although  we  begin  to  spell  before  we  begin  to  r 
we  learn  spelling  chiefly  by  reading.  It  is  not  I 
standing  in  a  row  and  saying  v-a-1  vjil,  e,  vale,  t-u  t 
valetoo,  d-i  di,  valetoodi,  n-a  nay,  valetoodinay,  r-i  ri 
valetoodinayri,  a-n  an,  valefcoodinayrian,  that  we  n 
ter  our  written  iiingiiage.  It  is  not  by  rememberio]^ 
or,  as  some  folk  say,  by  "memorizing,"  the  syllabio 
construction  of  words  that  we  learn  to  read  them  or 
to  write  them.  The  pretense  of  some  of  the  reform- 
ers that  we  know  the  written  form  of  the  words  of 
our  vocabulary  only  by  such  ii  sheer  effort  of  memory 
is  absurd.  This  knowledge,  bke  our  speech,  comes 
upon  us  insensibly,  by  use.  We  learn  to  speak  li 
speaking  ;  we  learn  to  read  by  reading  ;  and  we  let 
to  spell  correctly  by  reading  words  correctly  spelli 
Those  who  read  most  spell  most  correctly  and  readilv. 
I  think  this  rule  will  be  found  absolute  ;  allowance 
being  made  only  for  the  peculiarities  of  some  per- 
sons who  are  not  ready  at  perceiving  form  in  : 
thing,  and  for  slips  which  in  others  are  due  to  lackl^ 
attention  to  the  forms  of  some  few  worda.  That 
»re  intelligent  people  who,  as  I  hiive  before  sajd, 
make  mistakes  in  spelling;  but  all  intelligent  people 
are  not  constant  readers.  Some  who  can  manage  a 
great  business,  lead  a  political  party,  or  commaDd  a '  ~ 
ftrmy  rarely  open  a  book.     All  of  those  things  < 
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be  done  by  men  who  could  not  apeU  "  vaietudimi 
rian,"  and  who  wonld  write  "  collegH  "  colUdge,  aa 
Jobn  Locke  did.  Reading  and  writing  are  nut  tliu 
Winning  or  even  the  end  of  all  things. 

Learning  to  rend  is  now,  however,  the  first  step  to 
loiowledgc,  if  not  to  education.  I  say  now,  because  it 
waanot  always  so.  Before  the  invention  of  printing 
ffom  types,  and  when  written  books  were  extremely 
■earce,  so  scarce  that  one  was  a  present  fit  for  a  king, 
feadere,  of  course,  were  rare.  It  would  be  a  great 
^itake,  however,  to  assume  that  knowledge  and 
>ht  were  equally  rare  in  thqse  days.    Among  the 

iks,  to  whom  we  are  yet  going  to  school  in  plii- 

'fcfeophy,  in  literature,  and  in  art,  the  number  of  reiul- 
^nt,  even  in  the  educated  classes,  was  not  lai^e.  Of 
"16  men  who  conld,  and  who  did,  enjoy,  appreciate, 
*nd  even  intelligently  criticise  a  play  by  ^m-hylus 
"f  Sophocles  OD  ita  first  performance,  or  an  oration 
by  Demoethenea,  very  few  ever  read,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  mnst  have  been  entirely  unable  to  read, 
them,  at  least  with  facility.  Instruction  waa  then 
given  orally ;  and  men  remembered  and  thought 
about  what  they  beard.  The  world's  work,  the 
higher  part  of  it  at  least,  is  done  by  thinking;  and 
education  is  not  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  but 
the  teachiDg  to  think.  Knowledge  can  be  obtained 
by  special  effort  at  special  times,  when  it  is  needed ; 
but  the  ability  to  use  it,  the  ability  to  think  rightly, 
cornea  only  by  exercise  and  by  discipline  in  thought. 
But  nowadaya  we  must  all  learn  to  read ;  and  the 
cry  goea  up  that  learning  to  read,  to  read  English  at 
ieaet,  ia  a  slow,  toilsome,  piiinful  task.  There  is  a 
demand  for  aome  eaay  way  of  learning  to  read  ;  es- 
laya  are  written  upon  the  subject,  and  books  of  in- 


Btruction  upon   pntent  plana  are  pablubed:  one  nf 
tliein  tliitt   I  have  seen  is  called  "  Reading  wi^wot 
Tears."     It  seems  to  me  that  the  demand  and  thett- 
peutatioii  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  alike  unro- 
Bonable.     Learning  to  read  must  be  a  slow  pwce»; 
and  those  who  are  inclined  to  weep  over  toil  roust  wt 
expect  to  learn  to  read  without  tears.     The  acquit- 
ment of  any  knowledge  or  skill  that  is  worth  iux{iat- 
ing  conies  only  by  patient,  persevering  labor,  whiA 
ia  shortened,  indeed,  according  to  the  intelligence  d 
the  learner,  but  the  lack  of  which  no  intelligence,  u 
contrivance,  can  supply.     With  what  semblsDce  d 
reason  is  it  expected  that  learning  to  read  Engliili 
should  be  easier  than  it  is  to  a  person  with  a  musieil 
organization  to  learn  to  read  mnetc,  or  that  it  can  bs 
learned  in  any  other  way  than   that  in  which  moso 
ia  learned?     And,  although  in  music  every  sign  hu 
a  fixed  value,  one  sign  meaning  one  sound  and  no 
other,  and  even  the  dunition  and  succession  of  the 
sounds  being  indicated  by  other  absolutely  certain 
signs,  the  acquirement  of  *V6n  very  moderate  skill  ift 
reading  music  comes  only  by  long  and  steady  ptiw- 
tice.     Every  person  with  a  voice  and  a  ninsical  eitr 
can  sing  after  a  cert:iin  fashion,  and  so  every  person 
can  apeak;  hut  reading  music  with  hu  instrument  or 
even  with  the  voice  ia  a  very  different  matter.     It  is 
learned,  not  by  the  observation  of  certain  rulea,  al- 
though rules  must  be  observed,  but  by  practice,  by 
trying  and  failing,  and  trying  agttiii  and  doing  a  lit- 
tle better,  and  so  on  again  and  again,  until,  according 
to  the  old  adage,  practice  makes  perfect.     Thus,  and 
thua  only,  it  seems  to  me,  can  reading  be  learned,  all 
the  complaints  and  protests  and  all  the  patent  plsm 
wd  read  ing' without-tears  books  to  the  contrary  nob 


riding.  Speech  of  our  motlier  tongae  we  learn 
ancansciously,    '■  naturally,"  aa  we  say ;    but 

is  s  very  diHerent  m&tter:  it  is  a  mastery  of 
kning  of  arbitrary  and  cunveDtiimal  signa. 

far  as  to  reading  silently,  which  every  child 
it  wbo  is  taught  at  all.  Reuding  aloud  seems 
^e  out  of  fashion,  except  among  those  who 
i  some  way  profesaioDally.  It  is  no  longer 
(light  in  schools,  or  it  is  taught  in  very  few. 
i  generation  has  seen  it  pass  away.  The  rea- 
bis  ia  twofold,  and  is  strange.  For  it  is,  first, 
A,  diffusion  of  education,  and,  next,  the  great 

in  reading.  Reading  aloud  cannot  be  taught 
I  olaBses ;  and  consequently  in  public  schools 
arge  private  schools  it  has  fallen  into  neglect. 
it  there  ia  no  pretense  made  of  teaching  it, 
ii  even  of  this  there  is  companitively  little ; 
t  there  baa  ceased  to  be  that  individual  pnie- 
ore  the  teacher,  guided   by  his  example  as 

informed  by  his  instruction,  which  used  to 
rded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  daily 
xercises.  This  is  much  to  he  regretted.  Bet 
wo  "branches"  go  than  neglect  reading  aloud. 
y  attention,  in  leading  to  exactness  of  appre^ 
,  in  power  of  bringing  the  pupil's  mind  into 
le  adaptability  to  the  thought  presented  to  it, 
no  exercise  that  can  effectively  take  the  place 
ng  aloud. 

annot  read  anything  aloud  well,  that  is,  with 
inflection  and  emphafiis,  without  thoroughly 
inding  it.  A  pupil  cannot  scramble  through 
p  over  what  he  knows  that  he  is  likely  to  be 
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competent  teacher,  it  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  vmj 
best  means  of  acquiring  that  dear  enuDciHlion  whiA 
IB  one  of  the  gi'eatest  beauties  of  Hpeecti,  and  whiA 
any  observant  jierson  will  find  largely  lacking  iutbl 
younger  peciple  of  the  present  day.  Good  EugliBk' 
fipeabing  and  good  English  writing  come,  except  il 
cases  of  rare  inborn  faculty,  chieHy  by  the  readiif 
aloud  of  good  English  authors  under  the  supervwifl* 
of  a  teacher  who  himself  or  herself  speaks  good  Eof 
lish  and  understands  thoee  authors.  Of  such  tescb* 
ers,  how  many  may  be  found  in  our  pubhc  or  in  «tt 
private  schools  ?  Of  such  teaching,  or  of  the  attempt 
at  BHch  teaching,  how  much? 

Reading  aloud  has  fiillen  into  disuse  lu  familitf 
and  in  the  social  circle,  because  we  reAd  so  muab> 
The  newspaper  and  the  cheap  novel  have  combinei 
to  bring  this  about.  We  rise  from  the  table; 
seize  each  of  us  a  newspaper  or  a  new  paper-eovcrt* 
novel,  and  we  plunge  into  their  pages,  and  sit  un»? 
ciably  silent.  We  even  resent  the  reading  of  anj* 
thing  aloud  to  us,  because  it  interrupts  our  own  seB* 
ish  solitary  pleasure,  and  because  we  think  that  ■ 
could  have  read  the  passage  so  much  more  quickly  1^ 
ourselves.  The  pleasure  of  a  common  enjoyment  i 
disregarded  in  favor  of  our  own  greedy  devouring  il 
our  silent,  solitary  mental  meal;  the  charm  of  t 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  conveying  to  us  shadest 
meaning  and  points  of  emphasis,  is  undervalued,  i 
seems  to  be  passing  away  as  one  of  the  delights  I 
life.  Silent  reading  is  even  destroying  companiol 
ship,  which  now  is  to  he  found  in  perfection  on] 
among  men  at  their  cluba  Newspapers,  thus  i 
vra  gradually  extinguishing  conversation.  One  adval 
tage  of  a  long  dinner  is  that  it  compels  those  t 


Uw  Cable  to  leave  booka  and  newspapei-s  otit  of  their 
Wds  while  tiiej  are  there,  and  talk  to  each  other 
totheir  best  ability.  As  to  talking  at  a  "reception" 
wa  ball,  that  ia  impossible  in  any  coherent,  intelli- 
gent, almost  in  any  intt.-lligiblo  fashion.  And  thus  by 
silut  reading  and  the  neglect  of  conversation,  laii- 
gnuge  itself  is  coming  to  a  kind  of  disuse.  For  hin- 
gouge  is  speech,  not  lettere;  and  we  cannot  really 
enjoy  it  or  master  it  by  hcarmg  sermons  and  lectures 
•nd  plays,  and  thus  getting  our  speaking  done  for  us, 
U  the  Turks  get  their  dancing  done  for  them,  by 
olben. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apon  reading  aloud  when 
Grot  published  brought  such  hearty  expresttiuns  of  as- 
Knt  from  so  many  and  such  various  quiirlerw  iis  made 
it  plain  that  I  chanced  to  touch  a  subject  upon  whii^h 
niany  intelligent  people  had  been  thinking.  Others 
nere  manifestly  set  a-thinking  about  what  before  had 
been  as  far  out  of  mind  to  them  as  an  undiscovered 
plaoet.  The  warmest  commendation  came  to  me 
(torn  women,  who  protested  against,  and  asked  me  to 
wourge,  the  silent  reading  of  newspapers.  But  while 
to  a  certain  degree  sympathizing  with  these  <Min- 
plainants,  I  remember  that  I  am  not  here  as  a  censor 
cither  of  manners  or  of  morals,  and  therefore  Ciinnot 
niidertake  to  scourge  anything  or  anybody.  I  know 
tbat  wives  complain  that  if  they  are  kind  enough  to 
Wad  aloud  to  their  husbands,  the  gentlemen  begin  to 
nod,  and  sometimes  are  even  impolite  enough  to 
more  J  and  I  have  heard  that  even  when  the  parties 
■K&kean  interchange  of  places  as  reader  and  listener 
■omethmg  like  an  exchange  oi  the  other  performance 
'*tea  place  also.  Yet  it  is  said  that  this  drowsiness, 
■3  &[^areQtly   overwhelming,   is   instantly  dispelled 
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by  the  entrance  of  an  agreeable,  emooth-«i] 
quainuuice,  wbo  baa  his  bend  well  stored 
which,  if  it  be  true,  abows  either  tbat  gossip  is 
genenJIy  interesting  than  the  coDtents  of  books  MM 
newspapers,  —  although  many  of  the  latt«r  and  wW 
of  the  former  seem  to  turn  little  higher  than  the  got- 
siping  level,  —  or  that  there  is  some  soporific  ai&* 
ence  in  the  voice  and  style  of  the  uverage  reader.  1 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  both  these  conclualoU 
are  measurably  true.  My  concern,  however,  iaonlj 
with  the  latter. 

It  ia  true  that  very  few  people  can  read  even  M , 
article  in  a  newspaper  in  n  style  which  engiiges  At 
attention  of  their  hearers.  It  is  true  that  those  iibB 
can  read  aloud  for  fifteen  minutes  without  sending 
their  hearers  to  sleep  or  out  of  the  room  are  the  tari 
exceptions.  Whoever  thinks  about  the  subject  at  sit 
must  wonder  if  these  people  reud  to  themselves  )l 
they  read  aloud,  and  if  they  do,  what  must  be  tbeit 
appreciation  of  the  writer's  thought,  — what  their  e* 
joyment  of  it.  For  as  we  think  in  words,  so  do  'M 
read  silently  with  such  mental  emphasis  and  each  i» 
Sections  as  accord  With  our  understanding  of  the  as 
thor  who  is  addresaing  us  through  our  eyes.  It  i 
said  that  Mr.  Tennyson  insists  stiongly  that  hi 
poetry  can  be  understood  and  enjoyed  only  by  beio 
read  in  a  certain  way,  and  that  generally  the  effo( 
of  rhythm  and  rhythmic  eniphaais  that  be  had  i 
mind  when  writing  ia  destroyed  even  by  the  bei 
readers.  And  if  the  reports  of  his  own  style  of  real 
ing,  when  he  undertakes  to  show  what  ia  the  hiddf 
music  of  bis  verse,  be  true,  then  must  the  world  i 
large  be  entirely  deaf  and  dumb  to  theTeunyaona 
poetical  language.     Hearers  of  intelligence  and  on] 
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■ue,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  best  English  speech 

a^d  to  tJie  beat  reading,  oan  hardly  listen  with  dec- 

ilDioasly  sober  faces  as  the  laureate   reads   his  own 

erees.      His  accent  ia  so   forced,  his  inflections  are 

«  grotesque,  and  even  his  pronunciation  he>'<ines  so 

Btiaoge,  that  to  most  of  hia  hearers  (of  whom  there 

liave  not  been  many)  all  the  charm  of  hia  jxietry  dis- 

appean. 

In  the  case  of  Tennyson  this  effect  is  owing  to 
some  peculiar  notion  that  he  has  adopted,  some  eUicu- 
tioiiary  theory  or  crotchet.  That  he  is  wrong  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  eminent  as  he  is  among  the  poets  of 
tbeday,  and  sure  as  we  may  be  that  he  thoroughly 
undetstands  what  he  reads.  This  is  made  certain  by 
^  mere  fact  that  bis  reiiding  has  such  an  effect  upon 
intelligent  hearers,  an  effect  so  injurious  to  bis  poetry, 
'or,  liaving  this  effect,  it  fails  in  the  one  single  pur- 
P«e  of  reading  aloud,  which  is  to  convey  by  clear 
*>0iiQciiition  aud  natural  inflections  of  voice  the  mean- 
ing of  what  is  read  to  an  intelligent,  or  even  to  a  not 
^erj  intelligent,  hearer.  Intelligence,  learning,  liter- 
>U)'  skill,  singly  or  united,  do  not  give  tlie  ability  to 
■lothis.  I  think  that  the  worst  reading  that  I  have 
heard  was  from  men  who,  aa  thinkers,  as  scholars, 
mdaa  writers,  were  far  above  their  fellows,  even  in 
^  educated  classes.  They  read  with  a  heavy  m'ino- 
Itiiie,  pitched  high  or  low,  but  in  most  cases  low,  and 
*itli  an  absence  of  intelligent  emphasis  that  made 
Ineir  performance  about  as  intereating  as  the  drone 
"f  t  hagpipe.  Well  taught  in  many  things  they 
W  not  been  taught  to  read;  or  they  had  a  defect 
"feat  which  made  it  impcssible  for  them  to  learn. 
'or  it  is  just  aa  impoaaible  for  some  people  to  learn 
^  Kad  aloud,  with  good  emphasis  and  discretioii,  m 
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And  wfant  ii  gcnd  ncal  B^b^thak  itsMB 
lected  bj  BB^  aad  9»  mm    '    ' 
It  is  nnplr  tfe  matmal  ^Omam  vl  Am  i 
read  ««™«**"f  to  tbnr  mimmi^      AB  f 
laiy  togood  natfiag  aload  IB  >a  iaCdfig«Bki| 
NOB  of  what  m  naA,  snd  mm  attmoce  rf  il 
emphaBtt  moA  MKk  iBfleetiiM  as  aie  n  ■ 
ance  wiA  the  meguiBg  of  «aeh  daaa^a 
pmamatse.    Yttthm  doing  <ttim  mum 
weD  ■■  a  Esre  accompBih^ti 
ntber  morenrefy  anMMig  praCased  d 
proportioiHtd;,  imoog  intriBgHrt  ud  tiaataijl 
pie  who  make  no  sod  |wiifiaiiiiMii      Soit  iiM  ~~ 
to  mlk  well  —  well  enoo^  kr  t-'*'" 
acro«  the  stage  witboat  aeeauag  awkvaid- — 
thing  that  ntflst  acton  have  to  leatn,  altbowgh 
n  reqaired  is  a  natural  and  ex^  ngveateat  of  ll 
bod  J  and  limbs ;  and  tbat  to  atand  perfectlj  ct3  w 
ease  aod  dignity  apon  tbe  stage  ii  one  of  tbe  i 
of  tbeatrical  aooomplisluiieiits.     The  reasaa  of  tl 
that  self-conaeioiUDeaB,  o>  the  loss  of  seU-p 
or  the  effort  to  be  pl«a«ng,  —  to  do  aMuel 
not  siraply  to  be,  —  begets  awkwaidnna,  a 
and  leads  to  indolgeitce  in  little  tricks  a 
all  of  which  are  inoonnsteot  with  grace  ai 

SomethiDg  of  the  satne  kind  takes  place  « 
people  read  alond.     Tbey  think  they  most  do» 
thing  more  than  to  speak  naturally  what  is  I 
them  ;  and  thns  they  beeome  either  h«avily  i 
nous  or  absnrdly  emphatie.     In  &&<er  case,  tbetr  4 
tort  is  dingreeaUy  ^iparent ;  we  see  that  they  a 
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thinking  of  themselves  (as  awkward  people  gcn- 
enilly  do)  insteud  of  what  thej'  are  about.  For  if 
tbey  bad  in  mind  only  what  is  before  their  eyes,  and 
sjioke  that  out  simply  iind  niiturally,  they  would  lesid 
^reII  enoiigb  to  enable  their  heui-crs  lo  understand 
&n<l  to  enjoy  moderately  what  they  might  read. 
The  voice  might  be  harah,  or  otherwise  unpleasiuit; 
'  tie  pronunciation  might  not  be  that  of  tin-  hrst 
Bpeakers ;  but  still  the  reading  would  be  tolerably 
good.  It  would  be  natuntl ;  and  the  humblest  and 
Qioat  ignorant  and  uneducated  persons,  speaking  with 
the  utterance  and  with  the  inflections  that  nature 
■  prompts  in  them,  always  speak  with  proper  empbiisis 
and  proper  inflection.  Indeed,  to  read  and  to  spi^ak, 
in  those  respects,  as  they  do,  as  anybody  does  (for 
m  this  respect  all  are  alike),  is  tlie  last  and  highest 
Bttaioment  of  elocutionai-y  art. 

I  remember  a  very  simple  but  very  striking  and 
"gnificant  example  of  this,  which  occurred  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  reading  class  at  school.  We  were  all 
nndar  twelve  years  of  age.  Our  master,  not  a  pro- 
lessed  elocutionist,  was  one  of  the  very  best  reiiders, 
•one  of  the  most  effective,  I  ever  heard,  and  be  tiuiyht 
m  with  great  care.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  have 
Beferred,  a  passage  from  the  trsigedy  "Pizarro"  was 
read,  in  which  Pizarro,  if  I  remember  aright,  ap- 
proaching his  friend's  cell,  calls  "  Alouzo !  Alonzo  I  " 
The  passage  was  passed  by  the  teacher  from  boy  to 
boy  without  remark,  but  we  all  saw  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  every  one  tried  to  do  the  right  thing, 
the  result  being,  as  I  vaguely  remember,  more  forced, 
innatnral  reading  than  had  been  heard  from  us  in  a 
bng  while.  At  last  one  boy  uttered,  with  free  voice, 
Oie  first  "Alonzo"   with  a  free  upward   inflection, 
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the  seconil  with  an  inflection  as  freely  doimtirt. 
IliMt  "s  right,"  immediately  said  out  teacher ;  "d«t^ 
what  I  "ve  been  tiying  for  all  the  time.  1  mnuil* 
see  if  there  was  not  one  hoy  among  _\oii  tliiitwoW 
say  that  just  as  if  hu  himself  was  caHing,  'T«t 
Tom  I '  "  One  would  think  thnt  a  class  of  boyi 
were  calling  to  each  other  so  many  times  dnily  w 
any  iind  all  of  them,  have  read  at  least  such  a 
uHturally.  But  no;  the  notion  that  reading  Tnntl 
something  else  than  a  natural  expression  of  theM 
of  wliat  is  read  seems  to  take  possession  of  alinoati 
readers,  and  of  none  so  strongly  as  tliv  young  aiidt 
uncultivated,  —  I  do  not  mesin  unlearned.  A  won 
who  knows  no  language  but  her  own,  and  tbsti 
perfectly,  who  has  ucquired  Tery  little  book  kwm' 
edge,  but  who  is  intelligent  and  cultivated,  may  sprt 
chitmiiiigly,  and  read  impressively.  This,  howet 
she  will  do  only  hy  the  command  of  a  good  voice, 
a  thorough  understanding  of  what  she  reiids,  iukI  I| 
losing  herself  in  her  n>ading. 

It  will  always  be  found  that  poor  reading 
result  of  the  efforts  of  awkward  self-consciousues*,' 
mental  dullness  and  natural  impediments  or  imp) 
fections  being,  of  course,  left  out  of  considentii 
Take,  for  instance,  this  passage :  — 

"  Life  ii  rul,  Ufa  ia  »r i, 

Aui  Ihe  gnvt  if  nol  ilagoali 

Diul  thou  art,  10  diul  niurnest. 

M'u  not  spoken  of  the  loul." 

How  often  it  is  read!  how  rarely  read  well!  ( 
simply  because  so  few  read  it  just  as  if  they  wfl 
speaking  it  of  themselves  to  some  one  else.  Usual 
we  hear  it  with  a  dropping  of  the  voice  on  "  red 
md  "  earnest  "  in  the  first  line  ;  a  monotone  on 
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line  antU  the  "  goal "  ia  reached,  and  then  an- 
iropping;  in  the  third  line  the  eatne  dropping 

voice  at  "  art ; "  and  in  the  fourth  monoton*  j 
irith  a  strong  emphaBiB  on  "  not"  and  "  aoid," 
dropping  of  the  voice  on  the  last  word.     Now 
aon  would  speak  that  sentence  so.     The  voico 
riae  upon  "real"  and  "earnest;"  in  thfi second 
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lutd  have  an  emphaais,  and  bo  pro 
with  a  falling  in&ection,  while  "not"  would 
tbaeized  with  a  rising  inflection  ;  the  third  Hne 
fall,  like  an  inclined  plane,  from  beginning  to 
faich  descent  would  continue  gently  into  the 
line  to  the  very  last  word,  when  "  soul "  would 
<  a  marked  emphasis  by  an  upward,  sharp  ris> 
lection.  Thia  would  be  simple  nature ;  but  the 
B  read  in  thia  way  has  all  the  meaning  that  is 
rought  clearly  out  and  made  impressive. 
',  as  I  have  &aid  before,  learning,  knowledge, 
'ship,  adentlfio  acquirement,  will  not  enable 
possessor  to  read  thus,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe's 
,iut  and  implied  expectation  to  the  contrary, 
oye,  although  they  had  been  at  school,  could 
ad  the  newspapers  intelligently  and  intelli- 
o  him  (he  is  almost  blind),  are  quite  unrea- 
3.  As  well  expect  a  man  because  he  is  a 
■,  or  even  a  philologist,  to  write  well.  Some 
■8,  and  even  some  philologiata,  do  write  well, 
hly  ;  bnt  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and 
,lnlity  in  thia  respect  is  not  the  fruit  of  their 
idge,  to  which  it  has  no  proportionate  relation, 
ig,  when  not  a  natural  gift,  ia  learned  only 
ctice  in  presence  of  a  good  reader.  Language, 
language,  speech,  passes  only  from  living  lips 
b  living  ears  to  living  lips  ;  and  reading  is,  or 
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should  be,  but  prescribed  speech.  What  can  bt 
taught  of  it  is  learned  by  the  ear,  and  by  the  ear 
only.  But  there  is  much  besides  that  can  be  learned; 
and  that  is,  understanding,  quick  apprehension,  tbe 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  thought.  These  come 
only  by  education ;  not  by  learning  &ctB,  but  by 
education,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
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-ISH  SPSLLINQ:   SOME   CONsmERATlOHS  OF   ] 
ALLEGED  DirFICOLTT. 

3  I  lately  walked  up  Nassau  Street,  that  Cheap- 

of  peripatetic  vendors,  I  heard  a  voice  crying, 
1  nee  three  cents  fiirrup  parrot  wheezers  wuth 
>o  sh'ln,"  I  turned  my  head,  with  some  ciuioaity 
>  the  subject  of  parrot  wheezers,  aud  found  that 
owner  of  the  voice  and  of  those  articles  held  the 
»  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  while  & 
n  or  more  of  them  lay  before  him  on  a  tray, 
act,  he  supposed  that  he  was  saying  what,  ac- 
ing  to  the  prejudices  now  prevalent  as  to  Eng- 
orthography,  would  be  written,  "  Only  three 
s  for  a  pair  of  tweezers  worth  two  shillings;" 

the  purpose  of  his  outcry  was  the  purely  phil- 
ropic  one  of  vending  those  useful  implements  at 

alarming  sacrifice.  I  did  nut  become  a  pur- 
er, whether  from  a  writer's  lack  of  the  coin  nec- 
ry  to  such  a  transaction,  or  from  a  dim  conscious- 

that  I  was  already  the  possessor  of  some  half 
ill  parrot  wheezers,  vagrant  and  of  various  degrees 
.ntiquity  aud  dissolution,  it  is  not  wonh  wliile 
tcularly  to  set  forth.  But  only  a  few  minutes 
passed  when  I  felt  that  I  really  owed  that  adolea- 

peraon  three  cents,  if  not  more,  for  some  refloo- 
s  whioh  he  had  suggested  to  me  on  the  subject  oi 
lish  speech  and  spelling. 
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On  what  ground  could  it  be  reasonably  iiiidmaiuwl 
that  be  was  not  right  in  the  utterance  which  I,  irith 
feeble  attempt  at  phonography,  have  endeavored  to 
record  ?  Usage  ?  There  are  more  people,  even  amoDg 
the  educated,  who  ciill  the  little  toilet  tools  which  Iw 
was  engnged  in  dispensing  a  piiiTi>t  wheezera  thHfl 
there  are  thnt  call  them  a  pair  of  tweezers.     I  doubt 
if    Macaulay  culled   tbem  a  pair  of   tweezers.    Hr. 
Evtrett  might  have  done  so.    This  being  the  caap^— 
and  I  think  that  no  Intelligent  and  accurate  observer 
of  English  speech  will  deny  that  it  is  bo,  —  if  lan- 
guage is  spoken  words,  of   which  wi'itiiig  is  but  a 
visible   record   and    CYpreesion,   why   is   not  pami 
wheezeri  the  proper  name,  and  ihe  proper  spelling  of 
the  name,  of  the  implements  in  question  ?     The  fact 
that  there  is  a  bird  culled  a  parrot,  and  that  thera 
are  certain  men  and  other  animals  which  are  called 
wbeezers,   and   that   the   combination  of  those  11 
words  and  things  might  in  that  case  be  supposed 
be  indicated,  is  of  no   importance  in   this  relatai 
We  merely  use  the  same  sounds  to  mean  entii 
different  things.    The  old  spelling-books  give  a  listl 
words  of  the  same  sound,  hut  of  different  nieanii 
including,  for  example,  ball,  a  round  body,  ball, 
assemblage  for  dancing,  and  bawl,  to  cry  aloud.     Bl 
again,  if  language  ia  mere  vocal  uttemnce,  speech, 
are  not  ball  the  first,  ball  the  second,  and  ha 
the  same  words,  —  not  seemingly  the  same,  but 
all  intents  and  purposes  actuully  the  same?     Th( 
entirely  different  etymology  and  meaning  are  faets 
which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  considered 
from   this  point  of  view.     And  if,  us  the  phonatia 
spelling  reformers  declare,  ortLsgraphy  should  do 
I  more  than  represent  to  the  eye  tlie  sounds  of 
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nd  gfaoald  do  that  exactly  under  all  c!  re um stances. 
Ho  matter  what  the  incaniog  or  the  origin  of  the 
Words,  why  should  not  ball  and  bawl  be  spifUed  alike, 
U  atpire  ^Romanic,  meaning  to  breathe)  and  a  spire 
(Tratonic,  meaning  a  sprout)  really  are;  and  why 
Bbonld  we  not  write,  instead  of  a  pair  of  tweezers,  a 
parrot  wkeezeri  f 

The  chief  objection  to  our  doing  so,  it  should  seem, 
seoording  to  those  who  take  the  view  of  language 
and  of  orthography  jnst  mentioned,  b  that  by  writ- 

Itbe  words  meaning  a  round  body  and  also  to  cry 
i  with  the  same  letters,  or  by  writing  parrot 
Ivra  instead  of  pair  of  tweezer»,  we  elioitid  save 
Be.  For  your  advocate  of  phonetic  spelling  is 
■[  opon  the  point  of  the  saving  in  time,  in 
n  and  in  money  that  would  be  brought  about 
_       m  reform. 

These  personH,  the  phonetic  spelling  retoi-mers,  great 
Wd  small,  but  chiefly  small,  are  now  quite  cock-a- 
"■Wp  in  their  demand  and  expectation  of  a  thorough 
dliiige  in  the  spelling  of  the  English  language,  and 
"»y  speak  and  write  upon  tbe  subject  in  t!ie  spirit 
"t  eiterrainating  persecution.  One  of  them,  writing 
tome,  declares  that  "  the  ridiculona  nonsense  of  the 
"U  alphabetic  construction  is  simply  satanic,"  and 
I  We  heard  others  of  hia  stripe  call  it  "  fiendish," 
•"d  stamp  metaphorically  up  and  down  as  they  de- 
"onnoed  it  as  a  crime  perpetrated  at  the  instigation 
of  the  devil.  These  people  are  full  of  scorn  and  con- 
'*'npt  for  what  they  call  the  old,  ridiculous  way  of 
lulling;  speaking  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  device,  and  aa 
'  lie  present  relations  of  spoken  English  and  written 
*'flglbh  were  the  result  of  a  contrivance  which  had 
''iled  miurably.     Now,  the  simple  fact  is  that  those 
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,  relations  are  the  growth  of  circnmBtaocea,— 'l 
wUich  iu  the  very  niiture  of  tliiogs  was  ii*™ 
aud  which,  were  we  to  have  a  new  alphabet  t*"*  1 
row,  would  occur  agaiu,  beginning  the  iiexl  w^J  *"  I 
to-morrow.  This  the  phonetic  retormereioWf"'! 
their  ejes  are  ho  fixed  upon  the  discrepanej  WwO*"  I 
fnaion  in  such  pairs  of  words,  for  example,  asfl"*'^^ 
hare,  hear  and  bear,  tovgh  and  thrmigh,  daujtW" 
lauglUer,  that  they  see  no  farther  than  their  pi 
perplexity;  and  their  supreme  desire  is  to  bring* 
to  a  divine  and  heavenly  conformity  of  sound  "i* 
letter.  That  I  am  not  miarepreaenting  then 
by  hyperbole,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  p 
quoted,  italic  and  all,  from  the  letter  of  the  phone* 
enthusiast  before  cited :  "  We  do  not  want  M* 
theory,  or  misleading  diverging  roads;  the  nsn 
way  is  open ;  it  lead*  to  life,  iiud  for  God's  sake  wlj 
will  we  not  walk  in  it  ?  "  Simply,  my  good  trieilj 
because  we  have  preserved  our  commoii  sense,  u 
have  not  gone  clean  daft,  as  specialists  are  apt  to  it 
We  Spell  as  we  do,  and  oiueh  us  our  fathers  8[ 
beciiiiae  we  are  our  fathers'  children,  and  our  C 
dren  will  spell  much  as  we  do  bec:iuse  they  a 
children.  We  are  our  fathers'  children  mentallji 
well  as  physically,  and  the  language  of  one  genet! 
tion  is  the  offspring  of  that  of  its  predeuessor,  — • 
reproduction  of  it  with  differences  unessential  a 
hardly  perceptible.  You  might  as  well  attempt 
cut  men  off  from  their  progenitors  in  any  otlier  I 
spect,  physical,  moral,  or  mental,  as  to  sever  rude 
uid  abruptly  the  languuge,  either  written  or  spoke 
of  one  generation  from  that  of  its  predecessor. 

The  view  of  language  and  of  orthography  which 
taken  by  the  soberer  and  abler  advocates  of  a  r 
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ipelling  refoi-m  is  cltarly  and  strongly  set  forth  by 
one  of  our  moat  emiiient  pliilologtsts,  Professor  Fran- 
cis A.  March,  in  a»  address  delivered  by  him  before 
the  American  Philolugicul  Society,  aa  president  of 
that  learned  body.  I  ^ve  it  in  full,  beuauae,  coining 
from  such  a  source,  it  is  worthy  of  tljo  most  respect- 
lul  consideration,  and  ulso  in  oi-der  tliivt  my  readers 
may  see  for  themselves  completely  the  position  which 
I  shall  esaniiue :  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  a  scieiiLific  knowledge  of  language  may 
lie  and  should  he  tlie  means  of  improving  language  itself. 
Vlien  there  is  talk  of  improving  language,  the  firBt  thing 
ibat  a  man  who  uses  the  English  language  thinks  of  is  apell- 
ing.  Il  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  cliaracterize  with  litiin<; 
epitliels  and  adequate  terms  of  objurgation  the  monutroos 

gelling  of  the  ICnglisU  language Spelling  is  often 

Ibtnighi  of  as  child's  nork  and  of  little  serious  moment, 
bn  it  is  by  no  meaaa  so.  The  time  lost  by  it  is  a  large 
pwtof  the  whole  school-time  of  the  moss  of  men,  and  with 
k  ktge  majority  of  those  who  are  said  to  read,  and  who 
W)  read  if  you  give  them  time,  it  is  a  fatal  bar  through  life 
to  liiat  easy  and  intelligent  reading  which  every  one  ought 
(a  hive  at  command.  Count  the  hours  which  each  man 
*uiej  in  leiimiug  to  read  at  school,  the  hours  which  he 
"isles  through  life  from  the  hindrance  to  easy  reading,  the 
iintjrs  nasted  at  school  in  learniug  to  spi;ll,  the  hours  spent 
'lirongb  life  in  keeping  up  and  perfecting  this  knowledge  of 
'pelling,  in  couBulting  dictionaries,  —  a  work  that  never 
«ii(i»,_t|,e  hours  that  he  spends  in  writing  silent  letters, 
■lid  multiply  this  time  hy  the  number  of  persons  who  speftk 
English,  and  we  shall  have  a  total  of  millions  of  years 
"Mled  by  each  generation.  The  cost  of  }>riiiting  the 
l^Hersof  the  English  language  is  to  he  counted  by  mllliooa 
^  dullars  for  each  generation.  Who  has  not  heard  I  ~ 
Sntn«  uf  Germans   or    Frenchmen    trying  lo  learn  bol 
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oar  words  sonnd,  or  read  the  pedtions  of  ihe  Ja|Mii«M! 
And  ;et  literary  amateurs  fall  in  love  wiih  tliese  »)ui]iUiigi 
Rnd  lispingB.  Their  favorite  old  Eaglish  editions  exieod 
the  charms  of  iheir  fair  wliite  paper,  cleur  and  gracflful 
type,  broad  margins,  and  comely,  trusty  hiuding  to  'iie 
Bpelling  which  is  used  in  them,  and  these  old  forms  of  ibe 
words  liave  an  aroma  like  the  old  leather  of  ilie  liioding, 
more  delightful  than  wine.  They  try  to  defend  Lliem  bj 
pleading  [heir  advautage  in  the  study  of  eiyiuology.  Bui 
R  changeless  orthography  destroys  the  material  for  etymtt- 
logiial  study,  and  wrilten  recoitls  are  valuable  to  the  pU- 
lologist  juflt  in  proportion  aa  they  are  accurate  recorili  a 
gpeech  as  spokett  from  year  to  year." 

In  the  objections  here  raised  to  tbe  present  syste] 
of  orthography  —  if  it  can  be  called  a  system 
is  nothing  particuLirly  new,  according  to  toy  obi 
vation,  except  the  point  as  to  the  loss  of  moneyifl 
volved  in  the  time  spent  in  writing  letters  which  i 
not  pronounced.  Tlie  irregularity,  the  incongruiti 
and  the  iiuomnly  of  English  orthography  have  1 
asserted  and  discussed  tor  many  years.  And  it  mbst 
be  confessed  that  the  objections  made  to  it  have  much 
reason  on  their  side,  —  if  tliey  are  not  made  ag;iinst 
an  unavoidable  result  of  the  relations  of  spoken  and 
written  language.  Nor  shall  I,  for  one,  hold  up  for 
anqualified  admiratinn  a  system  ivhieh  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  imposed  upon  us  by  pedagogues,  print- 
ei-8,  and  publishers,  not  however  without  great  benefit 
to  literature.  But  although  Professor  March  is  a  plii- 
lologist  wittrwhom  any  writer  upon  language  might 
well  consult  his  safety  by  agreeing.  1  shall  venture 
to  express  my  disagreement  with  some  of  the  poai- 
liotiB  which  he  has  taken. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  s 
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thing  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of  language  eithei 
miky  be  or  stiould  be  a  means  of  improviTig  language 
iuelf.  Science  is  e&sentiaUy  positive  ;  iind  above  nil 
oiUpr  sciences  thiit  of  language  is  so.  It  deals  with 
Mscertiiined  facts.  Its  function  is  the  discovery  of 
facts  in  the  history  of  human  speech,  of  their  rcla- 
titina  tind  their  analogies,  and  of  the  laws,  if  thmv  be 
lawa,  according  to  which  those  facta  have  been  evolved. 
R^aaouing  from  what  has  been  to  what  may  be, 
wenoe  may  point  out,  not  with  certainty,  but  with 
more  or  least  of  probability,  what  will  be  the  course 
ol  events  in  any  department  of  human  knowledge. 
Brie  By,  it  may  indicate  a  normal  line  of  progress. 
But  this,  possible  in  other  sciences,  seems  to  be  ex- 
Ctsdingly  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  in  liin- 
pi^.  For  the  form  and  the  very  substance  of  lan- 
g'i*ge  depend  npon  the  working  of  an  incalculable 
'wee,  the  human  will,  —  say  rather,  as  to  language, 
thehnman  caprice,  the  anreasuuable,  fleeting  fashiou 
"f  aday.  And  this  capricious  force,  rebelling  against 
lolsw,  because  it  is  rightfully  subject  to  no  law,  is 
iWinatHnt  force.  Now  in  no  department  of  language 
''the  will  so  capricious,  so  unaccountable,  and  so  un- 
'fMeable  in  its  action  as  in  pronunciation,  with  which 
"rtliography  disngreefl.  and  with  which,  in  idl  lan- 
BUigea  which  have  a  litei-atare,  orthography  has  al- 
""JB  disagreed  more  or  less,  the  variation  being  least, 
'  oelieve,  in  the  modern  Spanish. 

Moreover,  in  all  departments  of  language  soienoa 
^OQldseem  to  be  powerless  as  an  agent,  because,  iu 
IliB  very  nature  of  things,  usage  must  run  ahead  of 
l^ieiiKe,  and  usage  is  determined  by  an  altoyether 
"responsible,  irregular,  and  almoat  undetectable  ex- 
"   the  will.      Usage   may  not  always  make 
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I,  Utt  it  most  make  Enct- 
utd  ortlkogisphv,  acieuM  Wi  '"' 
Ihna^  tntn^Rte,  but  men  will  be  gai>l>^>  '''^^_ 
«kI  oo^  to  be  gaided  by  usage,  ;iud<vltT| 
Ton  Bovf  pratcfa  to  s  man  from  thebi^l 
i  o<  pboBoiogj  titat  be  ougtit  to  proDuoiut  I 
rr,  bot  if  tboee  around  liiin  [W  1 
I  it  ak»rtt  as  all  men  used  to,  be  will  wf*'  I 
a  it.*  Yoa  may  pn>T«  to  bim  in  Barbon  IW I 
„_.  to  write  Uuvusk  Stm,  and  if  the  pa^l 
1  bin  Trite  it  tArvMgk  be  will  so  write  it.  fi«  I 
maat  as  pnwoaocv,  he  most  6o  write,  or  be  wouLii  "  I 
■aiatd^blie,  and  tbus  fiul  of  tbe  veiy  end  k  btt  I 
in  Ttev  in  either  spoikiug  or  nriting.  Tbe  mixu'  1 
at  wotdt  naj  be  corrected  by  teucbiug ;  the  skTt « I 
auBg  lai^uage  effectively  mav  be  taught,  or  at  le  ~ 

*  T»pfwihin  k»«Mrl»dymtl»ngii»giuliTnUndbytollt»rl 
bMf  fan*  4aj  \a  i^.  tka  prOHnnccU'ua  (u  I  have  foDWi)  «~~ 
»»ty  Mnafv.    8K  Ihe  ironl  •«  Bunieuniw  •riwen  in  »  itij  i 
va«M  bwM  mo  Aoabt,  if  tbrie  sere  Toom  for  danbC,  M  M  iu 

■*  Ln  hwa  tb*  «Mn  vbo  ttu'd  Rone's  comoo  dbtra 
CmQ  11  MuJi,  and  aonk  bim  oai  g<  dore." 

( (Ulakcr'j  Life  of  Bale,  pag*  MO.) 
'  ....  tbe  commoB  cW*  of  a  dly.  oothing  fcklis  amis'  unto  ibcB 
[infonMra).  and  if  ibeic  b«  noGHti  id  tin  commoiiweaUli  tbe;'** 

(Shiricv,  Lore  Tricks,  Act  I..  Scene  I.) 
*■  Tboogh  Om  he  UastjWooUtj,  Bawd  and  Wbon 
....  to  Tcana,  Natnra'i  common  lAon." 

(Eari  of  KochtsRr,  Satyr  agaimt  Maniag&) 
But  enonKh ;  tbs  nature  of  th«  thing  raakea  the  iUuicration  of  lH  I 
*oH  UDnrary.    This  pRmuDdation  contiancil  in  vo^e  until  vitUi  I 
the  last  hair-centur;.     I  liaie  heard  it  from  old  people.     Thoa  il  I 
»othiii(- so  rtianp- almnf  it.    The  rvliaa  the  aoand  tha       -      -  ' 

(wB),  a  ipellioe  that  ia  but  jart  goinjr  out :  and  the  $ 
Ibiit  .1  ha*  in  R,jar  «,d  In  ««*,  and  which   in  tlii:  days  of  our  ^it   1 
Utbiin  II  bad  m  prtiume,  etc,  and  in  Shakeipwre'a  dajs  ia  luA, 
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h  rosy  be  learned ;  but  bow  science  is  to  improve 
language  itBelf  it  is  at  least  very  difliciilt  to  discover, 
nnleee  Luignsge  is  first  formi.'d  by  science,  and  is 
th<^u  Imposed  upon  meo  by  a  linguistic  autocrat, — 
one,  for  two  would  surelv  dis^ree. 

Nor  can  I,  for  oue,  acknowledge  that  the  first 
thought  of  every  miiu  who  thinks  at  all  upon  thti 
■Dbject  of  improving  the  English  langu^e  is  in  ref- 
erence to  its  apeiiing.  Certainty,  there  are  many 
thoughtful,  although  possibly  not  inerroneous,  etu- 
deuls  of  the  siibjeot,  who  regard  other  possible  im- 
provements R8  much  more  desirable,  and  as  not  less 
dseirable  because  of  their  possibility.  Among  these 
Mb  the  purging  it  of  needless,  cumbrous,  and  eu- 
fttbiing  Romania  words  and  piirases  and  consti-uc- 
tiona,  tbs  increase  of  ito  compounding  power,  and  the 
■ttainment  of  a  greater  exactness  and  precision  by  a 
tgvd  to  the  radical  meaning  of  words  already  form- 
'ng  a  part  of  its  vocabulary. 

That  the  spelling  of  the  English  language  is  so 
Snevous  au  iafiiction  upon  mankind  as  Professor 
"larch,  and  some  others  whose  opinions  are  of  less 
height,  would  make  it  out  to  !«,  I  cannot  see.  Care- 
tn[  and  cautious  as  he  is  in  linguistic  analysis,  it 
Vould  seem  that  here  he  has  given  loose  rein  to  ex- 
sggeration.  And  I  think,  moreover,  that  he  has  mis- 
apprehended thii  facts,  as  some  others  have.  Leani- 
ing  to  spell  a  full  vocabulary  of  English  words  is  not 
very  easy  work  for  most  children ;  but  it  nevertheless 
does  verj'  distinctly  and  clearly  seem  to  be  "  child's 
work."  For  it  is  of  tliat  purely  elemental,  unreason- 
ing kind,  reqiuring  only  study,  memory,  and  habit, 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  childish  condition 
n(  mind.     It  is  almost  the.  only  thing  that  may  b« 
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tmigbt  absolutely  and  without  discuMion,  wli'A  '^KS 
niits  no  question,  and  in  a  young  child  in»it«  ""^^^^ 
but  which  is  accepted  absolutely  by  him,  M  ""^T^ 
ceives  it  from  usage  and  from  instruction,— *i^K 
receives  his  apokeu  mother  tongue  itself.  TbeW^J^, 
ing  of  it,  too,  is  a  task  that  miiy  be  left  to  almat  "J  B 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  edooation,  ^P^  ■  , 
regardless  of  beliefs  or  moral  questions.  There  I'M, 
not  a  religious  and  a  freeth inking,  a  Papist  *'***■" 
Pioteatant,  school  of  spL-Uing.  As  to  its  not  lwi»J  W* 
child's  work,  if  it  is  not  learned  in  childhood,  *■ 
will  never  be  learned  at  all.  H 

Withont  doubt,  it  is  not  easy  —  that  is,  it  is  B*  ■ 
very  easy  —  to  learn  to  spell  English.  But  whj  ■ 
should  it  be  easy  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  to  do  anj-  I 
thing  rightly  and  readily  that  is  muoh  worth  tM  I 
doing,  or  to  get  thoroughly  any  knowledge  that  »  I 
much  worth  the  knowing.  To  learn  to  spell  requuM  I 
attention,  observation,  applii'ation,  memory.  So  ■!«  I 
the  acquirement  of  any  knowledge ;  and  one  of  tb*  I 
advantages  of  early  eserciee  iri  spelliiig  is  the  diso'  I 
plinu  it  gives  to  all  the  faculties  justmentioneil.il* 
proper  training  of  which,  and  not  the  mere  kiiowl- 
eilge  attained,  is  educaluon. 

The  fact  of  first  importance  in  the  consideration  ol 
this  subject  is  that  spelling  hat  nothing  to  do  uit^ 
speech,  that  is,  with  spoken  words,  with  langu^ 
pi-oper.  It  is  an  accompaniment  and  condition  of 
writing  only.  No  writing,  no  spelling.  Yet  many 
persons,  perhaps  most  persons,  seem  to  think  that 
the  words  they  speak  are  made  by  being  spelled,— 
that  they  are  the  result  of  putting  together  certain 
letters.  The  relation  of  spelling  to  speech,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  conventional,  but 
entirely  unessential. 
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It  seems,  neverthelesa,  to  be  assumed  by  iimtiy  peo 
pie  that  spelling,  that  is,  the  use  of  this  arbitrary, 
conventional,  and  highly  artificial  form  of  liingiiuge, 
ougbt  to  be  learned  with  little  trouble  or  nonu.  I 
should  like  to  hiive  them  tell  me  why.  It  is  not 
e?m  easy  to  leam  to  speak  well  and  readily.  How 
many  yean  pass  and  how  much  trouble  is  taken  he- 
fore  a  child  of  common  intelligence  is  able  to  speak 
its  mother  tongue  plainly  and  correctly  I  Some  are 
in  their  'teens  before  they  accomplish  that, 
.e  never  do  accomplish  it.  There  are  certain 
BtiitodB  and  certain  combinations  of  sounds  which  they 
able  to  utter,  just  as  some  other  young  per- 
never  able  to  master  ceitaia  combinations 
dtten  language,  that  is,  in  spelling.  And  why 
look  for  a  readiness  and  command  in  the 
of  the  arbitrary  visible  signs  of  speech  that  we 
do  not  find  in  speech  itself  ?  It  seems  to  be  iissumed 
ibtt  nil  persons  shoald  be  able  to  sptill  as  they  are 
»We  to  speak.  Why  ?  It  would  be  very  difficult,  I 
'nink,  to  give  a  sufficient  ground  in  reason  to  sup- 
port this  assumption. 

If  pronunciation  were  not  the  varying  —  now 
•lightly,  now  greatly,  varying  —  thing  that  it  is,  and 
'f  erery  arbitrary  sign  represented  the  single  sound 
'owbicb  it  was  first  assigned  (if  indeed  any  letters, 
*S6ept  a  very  few  of  the  consonants,  were  bo  assigned, 
Vltioh  seems  to  me  more  than  doubtful}  ;  if  sounds 
*ne  expressible  by  signs,  so  that  one  man  could  com- 
'oonicate  that  which  he  means  to  another  by  any 
ilphabet,  however  ingeniously  contrived  and  however 
^DpioitB  (which  I  think  I  shidl  show  hereafter  is  not 
'veaae,  even  among  phonologiats),  —  if  these  sup- 
pHed  relations  of  speech  and  spelling  were  us  certUD 
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M  they  are  doubtful,  with  what  reaa«Mi  abonU  w 
even  then  ejEpect  children  or  young  persons  to  len  I 
easilif  to  spell  well?     What  do  tbey  learn  ea^ltl 
Not  arithmetic,  I  believe,  although  figures  it*  no- 
ebxogeable  in  their  repi-esentativo  power  and  in  that 
relatioQa,  and  children  b^n  to  count  aud  to  r«dnft 
almost  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak.     Children  VH 
over  the  spelling-book,  but  do  they  not  also  toil  ont 
aritlimeCic  ?     In  the  days  of  feruling,  for  which  Si 
they  suffer   more^  —  their  spelling   or  their  tjiblc^ 
polysyllables  or  long  division  ?     According  to  nj 
experience  and  my  ubservatiou,  much  more  for  Ut 
latter.     And  with  what  result  ?     We  can  moat  ol  U 
spell  correctly  all  the  words  that  wl-  have  occaaioD  tl 
uae,  and  do  it  without  thought.     But  apart  from  pn^ 
fessed  accountants,  which  of  us  could  go  through  thi 
multiplication  table  on  the  spur  of  the  mouieotH 
readily  and  as  correctly  as  he  could  write  a  letter.— 
something  immediately  ready  to  say    iu    the  letM 
being  provided  ?     I  fear  that  at  any  competitiTe  et- 
amination  through  which  I  might  be  put  I  should  b( 
found  shaky  in  my  "sevens"  and  "uinea;"  andl 
know  that  there  are  many  persons  who  spell  '*  like  • 
book  "  who  would  share  my  uucertaiuty.     The  •* 
sumption  that  spelling  should  be  more  easily  leamw 
and  retained  than  any  other  elementary  brauch  tl 
study,  for  instance,  arilbnieiio  or  gtwgraphy,  seeSS 
to  be  entirely  without  foundation  in  reascHi.     TUl 
the  power  of  speaking  easily  aud  correctly  ahuuU  M 
gt-ueral   might  be  much   more   reasonid>ty  nmnnw^ 
because  speech  is  the  distinctive  attribute  of  mankinil 
But  we  all  know  that  eveu  speech,  correct  speech,  j 
not  thus  eiisily  and  readily  acquired  ;  huw,  then,  oM 
We  expect  that  the  ready  and  correct  use  of  the  tl 
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itrnry  signs  of  BbiXtiug  speech  should  be  acquired 
more  readily,  and  retained  so  as  to  be  more  abtto- 
lately  at  commaad  ? 

Spelling,  however,  is  spoken  of  by  the  phonetic  r»- 
formers  as  if  it  were  the  mogt  difficult  to  acquire  of  all 
the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  not  bo,  except  a»  it  i»  the  first  to  be  learned. 
Being  the  6r9t  real  study  to  which  a  child  is  put,  it 
U  the  one  which  is  most  tedious,  and  under  which  he 
is  most  fretful.  The  breaking  in  of  a  colt,  to  which 
ii  corresponds,  is  not  very  easy  either  to  the  colt 
brto  the  breuker-in.  But  once  sturted,  once  broken 
in,  ft  child  learns  spelling  at  least  as  easily  as  he 
Ifinis  anything.  Some  three  years  ago,  in  one  of 
my  onuntry  walks  in  England,  I  came  upon  a  village 
"chool-bouse  in  Essi^i.  I  entered  it,  and  observed 
tlif  scholars  and  talked  with  the  echool- master. 
The  former  were  about  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
"ra  (he  sons  and  daughtei's  of  the  small  farmers  and 
|>eB»Dtry  of  a  very  ruial  district ;  the  latter  had  re- 
Wntly  come  there  from  "  the  cuunties."  as  he  said,  — 
UKj,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  and  I  believe  Norfolk  and 
Kalfolk,  not  being  called  counties  or  shires,  and  the 
pMple  living  there  taking  some  local  pride  in  the 
W,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  go  into  liere.  He 
*i«trom  Warwickshire,  where  he  had  had  a  village 
mWI;  and  be  had  had  one  elsewhere.  In  the  course 
of  my  talk  I  asked  him  if  lie  did  not  find  it  very 
difficult  to  teach  his  little  folk  to  spell,  "No,"  he 
promptly  replied,  "  after  the  first,  not  at  all ;  ^uite 
ttii  contniry.  The  difficult  branchai  to  teach  them 
sre  arilhinetio  and  geography."  His  reply  confirmed 
fky  own  previously  formed  judgment,  given  above, 
ished   two  years   bffore    (as   to  which  he 
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koew   nothing ;   for  I  was  to   faim   onlj 
Btranger  taking  a  country  walk),  and  I  ain  soiel 
it  represents  tlie  true  state  of  the  case. 

That  it  does  bo  I  am  the  surer,  because  at 
difficulty  there  is  in  getting  a  sight  of  a  letter  « 
is  marked  by  any  gross  errors  in  spelling,  and  b] 
nature  of  the  errors  when  they  do  Occur.  I 
iipplied  to  men  who,  by  the  duties  of  their  posit 
were  required  to  examine  scores  of  letters  every 
and  I  have  learned  from  them,  and  also  fron 
inspection  myself  of  heaps  of  letters  on  their  t 
at  various  times,  that  in  ordinary  letter-writing 
spelling  ia  the  rarest  of  faults.  One  of  these  gt 
men,  who  for  the  very  purpose  of  correction 
carefully  thousands  of  letters  yearly,  —  letters,  1 
of  which  he  knows  are  from  men  who  have  no 
even  a  common  public-school  education,  — tol 
that  he  had  many  other  errors  to  correct,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  one  in  spelling.  Then  as  to  the  n 
of  the  errors.  I  have  two  letters  before  me  wh 
have  kept  as  examples.  They  were  written 
man  who  ia  wholly  uneducated,  who  was  broug 
before  the  mast,  and  who  has  remained  in  hi 
condition  of  life,  although  with  honor.  He  i 
spectable  and  intelligent ;  but  be  writes  /  n 
small  letter,  carefully  dotted,  i;  he  spells /tie 
reef  reff,  allow  alow,  hook  hock,  once  wonce.  Bu 
to  be  observed  that  in  these  same  letters,  "  coi 
dore,"  "friend,"  "explain,"  "position,"  "  afl 
"department,"  "execution,"  "transferred,"  "I 
action,"  "service,"  *' consideration,"  and  other 
words  are  spelled  rightly.  That  he  does  n( 
for  these  to  a  dictionary  I  know,  for  I  have  sea 
write  letters,  and  a  very  good  hand^vriting  ha 
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according  to  my  observation,  ie  the  rule: 
in  CTcry-day  Eoglislj  ia  in  the  easy  words, 
which  there  are  fewest  tetters,  in  which 
tilie  letters  have  their  simplest  and  most  obvious  value. 
This  shows  that  the  difficulty  in  spelling,  such  as 
(here  is,  is  not  in  the  lack  of  exact  correspondence 
^tween  sign  and  sound,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  some 
other  canse.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
look  over  a  page  of  writing  by  a  young  man  who  I 
knew  had  been  well  taught  in  his  early  childliood ; 
who  had  been  to  a  good  public  school  and  good  pri- 
t«e  schools ;  who  bad  had  two  college  graduates  as 
priTate  tutors  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  matheniatic»;  and 
vbose  associations  had  always  been  with  well-educated 
people, — and  he,  writing  words  of  many  syllables 
wj  obscure  sounds  correctly,  spelled  name  nahn ; 
bat,  moreover,  he  had  spelled  it  thus  with  the  word 
fraptrlif  printed  before  ki»  eyes,  for  he  had  copied 
the  passagb  from  a  book.  It  was  no  mere  chance, 
for  I  found  that  he  made  other  similar  mbtakes  in 
wpving  as  well  as  in  merely  writing  simple  words. 
Plaidy,  it  is  not  the  difficulties  of  orthography  which 
aiBe  bad  spelling.  What  is  its  cause  I  may  not  be 
ifcle  to  show. 


-      CHAPTER  IX. 

KQLISa   SPELLDJO:    CONsroBRATION  01"   PBOKie« 
PHONBTia    KEFOEM. 

"  With  the  simpleBt  form  for  a  letter,  and  a  ietttf 
for  each  sound  lu  the  language,  there  ia  do  nwdcf 
further  theory  ;  we  want  action."  Thus  beginaalAt 
ter  that  I  received  from  an  intelligent  inaji,  ulmott 
rabid  with  the  phonetic  mania.  Quite  in  tUess 
vein  ia  the  following  passage  from  a  printed  comment 
on  some  of  my  criticisHJ  oi  the  spelling  reform: 
the  first  place,  it  is  absurd  that  any  child  should  baT9 
to  learn  to  spell.  It  ia  possible  so  to  coostiact  tU 
sound  signs  —  otherwise  letters  —  that,  having  o 
mastered  them,  the  mere  act  of  speaking  a  voi 
gives  its  spelling."  And  my  first-cited  correspoodert 
says ;  "  Fifteen  years  ago  all  the  experiments  w 
satisfactorily  tried  and  the  results  recorded.  Tbi 
war  broke  up  the  interest,  or  Congress  would  hiHl 
finished  the  work  it  began,  to  have  all  the  print* 
matter  of  the  country  in  true  type." 

These  three  paesHges  from  two  quarters  are  wordt] 
of  special  attention,  because  they  embody  the  tht 
great  fallacies  of  the  phonetic  reformers.     The  i 
is  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Bpellingol 
one's  written  language  should  require  to  be  leamfld* 
—  a  very  profound  discovery,  which,  however,  i 
anticipated  by  a  gentleman  named  Dogberry,  who,  il 
bis  well-known  remark  that  "to  be  a  well-favorei 
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kn  is  the  gift  of  God,  but  reading  and  writing  come 
'  natnre,"  was,  it  seems,  bnt  a  pioneer  and  prophet 
eparing  the  way  of  phonetic  spelling  reform.  The 
coDd  of  these  fallacies  is  that  all  that  is  necrasary 
make  a  change  to  phonetic  writing  pnii^ieiible  is 
le  provision  of  a  letter  for  each  snund  in  the  lan- 
guage; English  sounds,  according  to  this  corresp^nd- 
being  forty-two  in  number.  The  third  faliMcy 
4*  that  this  practicable  phonetic  writing  being  once 
^fiscovered,  it  may  be  brought  into  general  use  by 
*wtion  *"  of  some  kind  or  other,  —  whereaa-ing,  re- 
toiI*ing,  bill  in  Congress,  or  what  not. 

The  advocates  of  a  phonetic  writing   of  English 
*n  of  two  classes,  —  first,  learned  specialists,  whose 
opiniona  as  to  the  past  in  language  are  worthy  of  the 
Mmost  respect,  but  who,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
•pscialists,  while  holding  the  course  of  their  specialty 
•llive  lost  the  balance  of  their  common-sense  :  just  as 
*  Bfiip  kept  on  one  tiiclc  sometimes  shifts  her  ballast, 
™ring  it  all  just  as  before,  but  a  little  out  of  place, 
Wii  being  jaat  as  good  a  sailer  as  ever,  if  only  she 
■ionld  be  righted.     To  these  are  added  a  second  and 
'ery  much  larger  class  of  unlearned  specialists,  whose 
opinions  upon  language,  past  or  present,  are  worth 
Nothing,  who  never   had   common-sense   enough  to 
ballast  an   intellectual  cock-boat,  and  whose  proper 
tarbor  ia  David  Jones's  locker.    It  is  with  deference 
nnd  self-distrust  that  1  express  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  former,  however  strong  may  be  my  convic- 
tion of  their  speculative  error.     It  ia   not,  however, 
in  their  writings  that  we   fin!  these  three    fallacies, 
but  in  those  of  the  latter,  who  are  the  moat  numer- 
ons,  and  who  are  generally  vociferous  in  proportion 
to  their  ignorance. 
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a  condi*^ 


No  ane  needs  telling  that  if  the  number  of  a 
in  a,  language  is  exactly  ascertained,  and  an  imid 
takable  sign  ia  provided  for  eacb  sound,  while  tb« 
Bounds  remain  unchanged,  and  whilts  tlie 
letters  are  confined  strictly  to  the  expression  o 
dication  of  the  sounds  to  which  they  \ 
assigned,  any  word  in  that  language  may  be  e 
and  exitctly  expressed  —  that  is,  written  or  ap«" 
by  any  person  who  justly  apprehends  the  sounds  m 
has  mastered  the  signs  or  letters.  Nor  is  there  n 
for  reasonable  doubt  that  a  word  thus  written  vi 
unmistakable  in  its  sound  and  structure  by  every  j 
son  who  has  exactly  the  same  apprehension  i  " 
Boiuids  that  the  writer  has,  and  the  same  oona 
as  his  of  the  force  of  the  letters.  But  this 
tion  of  things  which  does  not  now  exist,  which  Iws 
never  existed  since  the  world  began,  and  which  never 
can  exist.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  speech  or  d 
written  language  that  it  should  exiat.  If  it  could  be 
established  to-day  absolutely  and  clearly  by  a  power 
that  hivd  under  control  the  actions,  the  thoughts,  the 
feelings,  and  the  intuitions  of  men  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  no  longer,  it  would  not  exist  in  perfection 
to-morrow  ;  and  before  a  generation  had  prissed  the 
difference  of  the  relations  between  sound  and  sign, 
when  compared  vrith  their  original  relations,  if  not  w 
great  as  they  now  are  assumed  to  be  by  tiie  phonetic 
reformers,  would  be  great  enough  to  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  agitation  by  those  who  are  born  agitators. 

This  seemed  clear  to  me,  and  I  published  it  long 
ago  ;  and  when  I  visited  Oxford  I  tilked  this  matter 
over  with  a  distinguished  philologist  and  Oriental 
Bcbolar,  —  a  very  eminent  raan  indeed,  who  avowed 
himself  in  favor  of  a  pbonetio  reform.    After  we  b»i 
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tamed  the  aubject  over  pretty  thoroughly,  my  part 
being  diitrfly  tbut  of  listening  and  Biiggi?sting,  I  said, 
"  Well,  profi-asor,  suppose  all  this  done,  considering 
tlie  normal  couree  of  linguistic  progress,  what  would 
be  the  conditiou  of  things  in  the  next  generation  ?  " 
"Well,"  he  answeved,  with  a  demure  and  deprecating 
smile,  "  I  am  afraid  it  wonld  all  have  to  be  done  over 
agun."  But  since  that  time  I  have  found  that  Alex- 
ander Ellis  himself,  whose  preeminence  as  a  phonolo- 
giat  is  qneetioned  by  no  one,  and  who  also  advocates 
phonetic  writing,  expresses  the  same  opinion,  in  the 
firrt  chapter  of  his  great  work  on  the  "  Hiatory  of 
English  Pronunciation."  In  regard  to  the  use  of  pho- 
Mtic  writing,  he  remarks,  "  Would  our  pronunciation 
remain  6xed?  All  experience  is  against  its  doing  so, 
and  consequently  spelling,  considered  as  the  mirror 
of  speech,  would  probably  have  to  be  adjusted  from 
generation  to  generation."  The  mistake  of  the  emi- 
nent philologists  who  lean  toward  phonetic  reforma- 
tion of  written  English  seems  to  me  to  be  that  they 
suppose  the  world  would  consent  to  this  continual  re- 
adjnHtment.  They  do  not,  like  the  vociferating  pho- 
netic crowd,  fail  to  see  the  tremendous  upturning 
ti  written  language  that  would  be  going  on  ;  they 
blow  too  much  for  that.  But,  looking  habitually  at 
l&nguage  aa  a  subject  of  philological  study,  and  al- 
boert  of  manipulation,  they  think  that  others  may  be 
bmnght  to  regard  it  from  the  same  puint  of  vi>.>w. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  might,  with  nearly  as  much 
reason,  ask  men  to  give  philolngy  a  like  inOueuce 
upon  the  breath  of  tneir  nostrils. 

This  opinion  seems  also  to  me  to  be  supported  by 
the  following  important  dictums  of  Mr.  Ellis,  He  lays 
down  certain  phonological  laws,  which  no  one  has 
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lisput«d,  and  only  one  of  which  (unimportanl  hstt) 
seema  to  me  diepuUible.  One  of  them  is  tliU 
dividual  liiw,"  na  lie  terms  it :  "A  series  of  sjiokw 
Bounds  acqtiii-ed  dining  diililhcxxl  and  yiiutli  remtuM 
fixed  in  the  individual  during  the  rest  of  lib  Ui 
Let  this  law  be  b^rne  in  mind  in  connection  withti* 
fuct  that  no  two  distsint  places,  wen  in  this  counli^ 
hiive  just  the  sunie  sounds  for  the  same  words,  irf 
thiit  nicely  discriminating  pfaonulogists  say  that 
men  give  exactly  the  same  sound  to  the  same  wont 
Consider  also  another  important  fact  in  langnagett 
which  Ellis  calls  attention  (Part  I.,  page  IS) :  thrt 
at  any  particular  time  there  are  generally  three  ge> 
erations  .living  ;  that  each  middle  generation  hatb(> 
gun  to  exist  at  a  different  time  from  the  ntheritSoi 
has  modified  the  speech  of  its  predecessor  in  a 
what  different  manner,  after  which  it  i-et.iins  its  on 
modifi nation,  from  which  the  following  genernti* 
proceeds  to  change  that  form  once  more ;  and  tW 
consequently  there  will  not  be  any  appniach  to  uW 
forniity  of  epQech-sotind  in  any  one  placu  nt  any 
time,  but  a  kind  of  mean  — the  general  speei^'h  of  tlH 
more  thoughtful,  educated,  and  respected  pereonB, 
consider  these  facts  and  this  law,  which  I  am  s< 
will  be  disputed  by  no  intelligent  person  who  1 
even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  I 
guage,  and  then  decide,  if  yon  can,  what  would 
the  result  of  an  attempt  at  the  phonetic  writing  I 
printing  of  English  at  this  stagu  of  its  literatare  i 
condition  of  its  journalism,  and  say  whether 
opinion  that  those  who  read  books  and  newspapei 
to  say  nothingof  those  who  make  them,  would 
that  result  much  longer  than  twenty-four  hours 
oouaistent  with  a  londitioD  of  perfect  mental  sanil 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  any  other  result  of  such  a 
rliaDge  in  written  English  than  that,  on  the  one 
bBtid,  there  would  be  aniu-chy  in  visible  epeerli, 
«iery  place  having  a  spelliDg  of  ita  own,  and  almost 
nery  man  doing  likewise ;  and,  on  the  olber,  tlut 
tbe  written  English  of  the  past  would,  in  the  course 
oi  it  generation,  become  as  mui'h  a  dead  language  as 
Ai)glt>Saxon  is.  Now,  to  the  real  phiEologists  this 
voold  be  of  Tery  little  consequence.  Indeed,  from 
thrir  professional  point  of  view,  they  would  riither 
^»  it.  Varieties  of  speech  in  different  places  would 
thus  be  expressed  and  recorded :  phonetic  decay  couid 
be  easily  traced ;  and  the  periods  and  localities  of 
Uiguage  would  be  marked  unmistakably.  Speciat- 
i»to  tad  scientific  men  generally  get  into  the  habit 
of  looking  at  tbe  whole  cosmos,  and  upon  every  in- 
^Tidoal,  animal,  or  thing  in  it,  and  upon  the  very 
f«lingB  and  needs  and  habits  and  hopes  of  men, 
*omen,  and  children,  merely  as  subjects  of  study  and 
Ratiocination.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  ian- 
ffage  ie  regarded  by  those  who  use  it  daily,  that 
Hi  to  all  intents  aud  purposes,  by  the  whole  world. 
They  use  language  only  to  communicate  with  each 
>tlier  and  with  the  past :  all  of  them  with  the  past 
W  a  generation  or  two,  many  of  them  with  men  of 
•Wioter  times.  I  think  that  every  one  who  has  gone 
"ith  me  thus  far,  with  certain  exceptions  (tiiose 
Wtten  with  the  phonetic  mania,  whose  madness  is  in- 
Wrable),  will  now  begin  to  suspect  that  the  introduo- 
lion  of  a  new  alphabet  of  forty-two  letters  for  forty- 
tTO  sounds  would  make  the  inter-communication  just 
ipoken  of,  if  not  impossible,  so  di^cult  and  uncertain 
"■M  people  at  large  would  not  submit  to  it. 

y<0  conmder  a  very  familiar  illustration  or  two  of 
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^^^HtfuB.  There  ie  a  certsun  fruit  wliich  in  some  putidl 
^^^^^8)18  country  is  called  a  par,  but  in  others  it  is  <^*''''  I 
^^^^ftpter,  while  by  the  best  speakers  hi-re  and  inEnf  I 
^^^^  land  it  is  callc-d  &  pare.  But  (or  sdl  thew  pwjJl  I 
tilt!  sign  which  expresaea  the  name  of  that  fnut,  ul  I 
which  expressed  it  fur  their  fulbers,  and  es[>ntf  I 

Pit  for  thi.ir  children,  is  pear.     Then  there  ie  thabi 
which  grows  upon  the  lower  part  of  a  man's  1 
liave  heard  tins  often,  and  by  various  people,  (■ 
variously  bard  and  hurd  and  baird,  ulthougb  bjA 
best  speakers  here  and  in  Englnud  it  ta  called  hc^l 
which  four  8ouTitf 8,  be  it  remembered,  are  severalljIMl 
names  of  tbiit  thing  to  those  several  sorts  of  peo)ilt-  f 
Kor  does  any  one  of  these  sounds  lack  historical  >■  | 
analogical  support.    But  the  one  sign  of  that  iv 
all  these  people,  a  sign  which  they  all  recogniic  ^  J 
luomont  they  see  it  in  n  book  or  in  a  fiewspApflr.il 
beard.     It  gives  these  people  no  trouble  wbatetw  1 
recognize  the  combination  of  signs  pear  and  heoH  ll 
the  iudications  of  the  names  of  the  objects  in  qilM' 
tion.     They  ciiil  up  those  naraes  immediately,  ' 
sight,"  as  a  man  has  the  privilege  of  being  shots 
the  places  where  some  of  the  sounds  prevail. 
phonetic  printing  of  those  two  words  would  u\ 
all  these  people.    They  would  have  to  make  »  i 
study  of  them ;  and  bo  they  would  mth  i'^ 
almost  every  word  in  the  language.     And  not  c 
would  they,  that  is,  the  people  at  present  livii 
various  places,  be  obliged  to  make  this  study,  b 
people  forever  afterward  would  be  obliged  to  stn 

1  The  pronnncfattan  of  btnrd  an  bvrd,  o 
m%  uid  untuing  i]liuitnUi>i)  in  ttiia  puoning  puuge  frum  ■  pliy  at 
Rliubcthan  period :  ~ 

"  I  hold  my  lile  that  (hs  bliick  benrtl  [tilack  binl]  her  hiuband  whn 
^  har."  (VTwtwmrd  Ho*.  IWT,  AM  IL,  1 
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tt^tien  English  in  the  same  manner.     For,  aa  we 
seen,   it   is  impossible,  on  the  admission  of  nil 
>eteDt  students  of  Iunguag«,  to  fix,  on  tbe  one 

™^  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and,  on  the  other, 

^*  Value  of  letters,  even  for  a  single  generation. 
1'hat  time   is  lost,  and,  as  time  is  money,  that 

*Oney  ia  tost,  in  writing  letters  which  are  not  sounded 
*  *Uo  not  80  clear  to  me  as  it  aeems  to  be  to  Professor 
f|5^*«h  and  those  for  whom  he  has  so  strongly  spoken. 
**i>ie  isspent,indeed,  in  writing  silent  letters;  but  ao 
^  time  spent  in  doing  anything;  and  looking  at  the 
^bject  from  my  point  of  view,  and  I  venture  to  think 
^^  ProfeBsor  March's,  it  is  not  quite  sure  that  all 
^*lie  is  lost  that  is  not  spent  in  getting  or  in  saving 
^fney.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  author 
**'  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  took  that  view  of 
**entbe  humblest  form  of  literary  labor.  And  may 
*^  rightly  and  reasonably  be  said  that  our  spelling  is 
^ '  a  fata!  bar  through  life  to  easy  and  intelligent  read- 
*l]g"  ?  Such  an  assertion,  I  think,  cannot  saTely  be 
Jliade  in  the  face  of  the  daily  experience  of  the  readora 
()f  the  millions  of  volumes  and  the  tens  of  millions  uf 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  are  issued  yearly.  I 
■im  very  sure  that  the  readers  of  those  publicutionH  — 
those  of  them  who  can  do  anytiiing  easily  and  intelli- 
gently—  read  them  with  little  or  no  thought  of  spell- 
ing, and  entirely  untroubled  by  it,  even  if  they  do  not 
always  8i>ell  correctly  themselvea.  And  as  to  tho  mill- 
.ons  of  years  that  are  wasted  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarities  of  English  spelling  and  in  consulting  dio- 
tiooaries,  is  it  not  safe  to  assume  at  once  that  the 
nasertions  of  this  pnasiige  are,  to  say  the  least,  made 
in  the  very  strongest  possible  form  of  hyperbole? 
To  the  groans  of  Frenchmen  and  of  Germans  upon 
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this  Bobject  I  oonfms  that  I  can  listen  nitk  a  dull  ml  I 
an^mpathizmg  emr,  sod  to  the  petittoa  of  tbe  Japtt- 1 
ese  that  we  should  alter  our  spelling  for  th«r  cunwff  I 
ience,  with  a  quiet  Ungh  at  tiieir  notions  «i  the  ht^  I 
tiona  of  a  langa»ge  and  of  the  power  of  petitiniisw  I 
of  legislation  over  it ;  in  which,  however,  it  mast  h  I 
coofirssed  that  they  are  not  peculiar.     The  Englii  I 
language  is  uiade  neither  for  foreigners  nor  (or  pu-  1 
lolt^ists,  but  for  the  use  of  English-speaking  pwplii  f 
it  is  made  by  themselves,  for  their  own  conveniemSi  I 
or,  if  you  please,  for  their  own  inconvenience,  sa*  I 
without  r^nrd  to  the  peculiarities  of  speech  o 
thograpby  pertaining    to  other  peoples.      1,  for  onfc  1 
hope  that  it  will  never  lose  its  distinctive  chamctoi^  I 
tics,  however  difficult  lliey  may  be  of  Hcquirenitfiitbj  I 
foreigners.     It  might  be  convenient  for  publicistoU  I 
have  a  common  means  of  int6THX)mmunicauon,aBL«^  I 
long  was,  and  to  a  certain  degree  still  is,  among  acbot  I 
ars,  AS  it  would  be  for  merchants  to  have  a  coin  wlii<*  | 
would  serve  as  a  common  resolvent  of  all  accounlij 
but  the  loss  of  peculiarities  of   language  cannot  H  1 
looked  for  while  those  of  race,  and  therefoi-e  of  lite^ 
ature,  exist ;  and  to  deprive  the  world  of  these  wooU 
be  like  depriving  nature  of  her  peculiarities  of  scenerj 
and  of  climate.     Without  them  life  would  lack  iti 
savor.   One  of  the  deplorable  results  of  what  is  callfd 
tlie  spread  of  civilization  is  the  laying  aside  of  n*' 
tional  costume  ;  and  language  is  the  intellectual  cos- 
tume of  race,    I  would  counter  the  petition  of  our  Jap- 
anese friends  as  to  Englbh  orthography  by  one  en- 
treating them  to  preserve  their  own  ooatume,  in  which 
they  are  picturesque,  dignified,  and  couifortAbte,  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  ehimney-pot  hat,  the  foimlea 
trousers,  and  the  hideous  coat  of  western  civiliiatiotl 
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ttt  wliicb  they  lcK)k  like  multiLlo  Itiirlieni'  boys  or  am- 
'bttiouB  nionkeje,  vhile  they  more  than  share  our  dia- 
^mfort  in  our  troublesome  disguises  by  the  unfituess 
o|  ourcKithes  to  their  climate. 

Complaint  of  our  orthogrftphy  comes  from  Fiench- 
ncn  with  all  ill  grace.  If  English  huB  words  the 
^tlitig  and  prununciatioD  of  which  are  incoDgruoue, 
freoch  has  them  too,  not  It'ss  striking  eilher  in  COQ- 
Sruity  or  in  number.  IE  written  Eiigliah  has  letteiis 
*hich  are  not  heart]  in  speech,  French  has  bo  many 
tbit  they  cannot  becouiited  for  multitude.  Examples 
U  almoBt  every  phrase  in  common  use  will  occur  to 
every  reader  :  as,  monmur,  mademoUelle,  billet  doux, 
favxpa»,il/ait  beau  temps,  je  suU  heureux,  faitea  met 
vempliments,  tapis  vert,  coup  de  maitre.  See  also 
these  words  on  the  first  page  of  the  first  French  book 
that  I  open  :  "  oil  tant  d'offiden  perdirent  lean  vies," 
"vou*  n'avez  point  d'4tat"  "if  partir  de  ee  temps," 
"en  doiytaiU."  But  to  make  this  ]K)int  is  work  of 
sopererf^tioH.  As  to  variable  and  uncertain  pro- 
nunciation, it  may  be  remarked,  for  example,  that  e 
ajid  u  are  letters  which  have  a  very  marked,  and  the 
latter  a  very  peculiar,  sound  in  French;  yet  e  in  je 
•and  u  in  brun  have  the  same  sound,  the  anomalous, 
obscure  vowel  sound  in  tub  and  in  cyme,  while  in 
hrune  u  has  the  common  sound  beard  in  ihe  English 
rune,  aud  in  brUlement  it  has  the  peculiar  indesurilt- 
able  and  nnindicable  Frmch  sound  ;  e  In  t'lC  aante 
word  having  in  the  second  syllable  a^ain  t'.e  sound  of 
u  in  brun,  and  in  the  third  the  common  sound  wliicli 
it  has  in  encore,  which  is  ihat  of  a  in  banc.  The  i  in 
timbale  and  in  ipingle  has  the  same  aomid  ivs  fli  in 
pain;  and  yet  in  pair  the  ai  has  exactly  the  same 
lound  which  the  same  combination  has  in  English. 


^ 
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But  why  go  iDto  particulars  as  to  tli«  maiuiolil  in- 
eongruities  of  French  pronuncintioD,  nbiih  wtmlibl 
monstrous  if  they  were  not,  as  I  believe,  like  our  ow^ 
perfectly  natural  and  almost  uuavoIdat>le  ?  Aiidv' 
shall  we  say  of  the  many  inipei-fect,  manglel,  bilt 
Btified  Bounds  in  tbiit  bvuguagc,  making  iLalmuBtD 
dieulouH  and  almost  unfit  for  manly  speech, — 
like  those  of  en,  in,  an,  em,  im,  in  which  all  distiU 
tion  of  vowel  and  consonant  is  swallowed  up  ip  htSi 
formed  niisality,  —  and  of  eux  and  ul  and  tre  fill 
and  aiile,  to  pass  by  numberluas  others?  Surelji| 
would  become  French- speaking  people  to  avoid  n 
ing  complaints  of  the  pronunciation  of  other  lu» 
guages.  Nor  is  Geiniau  without  like  monstmditiei a 
written  and  spoken  language,  although,  as  ftkr  ai 
knowledge  of  it  goes,  they  are  leas  uunierous  andl^ 
striking  than  those  of  French  and  English. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  snidr 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  incongruities  of  Eng; 
lisU  speech  and  English  spelling  are  great  and  n 
fold.  That,  for  example,  urn,  earn,  work,  bird,  letrtf, 
icourge,  and  tierce  should  have  the  same  vowel  sonoj 
and  that  the  like  should  be  true  of  mine,  pie,  (Jt 
buy,  and  height,  would  seem  at  the  first  thought  \ 
show  that  in  spoken  and  written  English  the  rulnCifl 
between  sound  and  sign  Is  almost  indeterminabi 
The  frequently  cited  through,  rough,  cough,  liuU^ 
and  lough  may  well  puzzle  foreigners.  But  none  I 
these,  or  cf  their  kind,  it  seems  to  me.  should  puirf 
or  trouble  English-speaking  men.  For,  unless  I  * 
greatly  in  error,  the  perplexity  and  the  grief  uf  mi] 
that  many  do  bring  themselves  to  feel  on  this  s 

■a  d»y,  uid  liter. 
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t**^  arise  from  a  niisapprebensioti  of  the  facta.     We 
■^  not  really  pronounce  u  and  ea  and  o  and  i  alike ; 
'  do  we  pronounce  ougk  oo,  nor  uff,  nor  off,  nor  ok, 
—^   -.'oeft,  ull  of  tbe  latttir  being  easily  traceiible  to  one 
Etittnral  sound  something  like  thnt  of  the  Greek  ;^. 
"ointL'lligent  man,  if  asked  what  is  the  sound  of  u. 
Would  give  that  of  the  vowel  sound  in  urn,  or  if  of  i> 
the  vowel  sound  in  work,  or  if  of  i  or  e  the  vowel 
HWDdsin  bird  and  were;  all  these  sounds  being  in 
■ct  one.     He  would  no  more  do  this  than  he  would 
ly,  on  the  other  hand,  tluit  the  correct  utterance  of 
*  Well-known  line  of  Pope's  is,  The  prok-peer  stew- 
^ie  oljf  mane-kind  ice  mane.     It  by  no  means  fol- 
•OWB,  because  the  word  which  we  spell  lord  is  pro- 
bonnced  lawrd,   that   we    pronounce  o  aw.     Such  a 
conclusion  would  reverse  the  relations  of  spoken  and 
*rittea  language.     For  it  is  the  former  which  is  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  latter  is  a  series  of  merely  arbitrary 
»nd  conventional  signs  by  which  we  represent  it  and 
•sllit  to  mind.     And  this  representing  and  calling 
**mind  is  not  that  of  the  elemi-nts  of  a  written  word, 
■"It  of  a  whole  spoken  word.     Whatever  may  have 
"*eii  the  original  relations  of  sounds  and  letters,  of 
'poken  and  written  language,  auch  are  the  relations 
'Dsyhave  at  present.    Spoken  language  is  one  thing; 
iid  it  is   an   absoUite   thing,  self-existent  and  not 
'"uited  and  controlled,  although  it  may  be,  and  to 
'  Certain  degree  is,  modified  by  written    language, 
"bich  is  quite  another  thing.     It  may  he  objected 
""W  this  is  just  what  is  complained  of,  —  that  this 
•*^erance  of  the  relations  of  spoken  and  written  lan- 
^*g«  is   the   grievance   against   which   the   phnno- 
Pspliio  school  of   phonologists   protest,   the    wrong 
*l>idi  they  seek  to  right.    To  which  the  reply  is  (bat 
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this  aeverance  is  involved  in  the  natare  of 
Hud  that  it  ia  unavoidable,  at  lea^t  to  & 
gree,  except  by  such  a  continual  change  of 
raphy  its  would  make  written  langui;ge  as 
as  spoken.     This  briogs  us  to  the  considuraliini 
tlie  last  point  in  the  passage  which  ia  the  occwvii* 
these  veniarks. 

Before  considering  tliia,  however,  let  me,  at  the  ti« 
of  violating  the  good  maxim, "  ^t  iexeutt  iaceuti 
declare  that,  although  I  believe  it  to  he  true  tli»l.i* 
Professor  March's  words,  "  there  are  literary  umsW 
that  fall  in  love  with  these  squintings  »nd  lispiDE>> 
I  am  not  one  of  those   who  are  thus  besotted.  " 
there  be  a  fibre  of  conservatism  in  my  complenon, i* 
is  not  in  regftrd  to  orthography  and  pronunciattixk 
as  to  which  I  am  personally  ready  for  very  radiw 
measures.     I  would  begin,  for  instance,  by  tnrnit^* 
out  of  the  English  alphabet,  where  it  has  nobusliHA 
and  restoring  to   e  its  proper  sound  and  functiao); 
so   that,  for  example,  we  should   pronounco  mptx 
gkeplre,  and  not  write    skeptic    (any  more  than  W 
should  write  skeptxk)  but  iceptie,  and  write  this  ani 
brie  instead  of  thick  and  brick.     I  would  stay  thai 
tendency  to  throw  a  strong  accent  upon    the  antep*" 
Qultimatti  syllable,  merely  because  it  is  the  antep*- 
nuUimate,  which  not  only  mars  our  language  byu 
awkward,   jerky,  anti-rliythmical  huddle  of  soandBi 
but  often  hides  meaning  aud  violates  common-eensa, 
giving  us  such  words  as  ge-6graphy,  bi6</~raphy,  el* 
thdg-raphff,  »tin-6<)raphy,  in  which  compounded  vrardii 
tne  only  stress  is  laid   upon  a  syllable  which  has 
proper  or  sigulfioant  existence  as  such,  it  being  co 
posed  of  the  last  letter  of  one  word  and  the  first  le^ 
lor  of  another,  each  torn  away  from  a  place  whert 
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It  soanda  well  and  meana  something,  —  a  tendency, 
Dr  rule,  ar  "law,''  aa  Bome  folk  call  such  whimsies, 
which  threatens  to  give  ue,  indeed  requires,  bugIi 
>boiiiin;ttioo8  as  al-l6p-athy,  ho-mae-i^p-alhy^  phu-tdif- 
npkg,  and  te^ig-raphy.  With  regard  to  the  last  two 
words,  howeve^r,  iind  iu  a  meiisure  the  first  twi)  also, 
tte  common -sense  and  the  good  ear  of  people  iu  gcn- 
Bnl  protects  them  against  this  distortion.  In  spile 
of  the  dictionarioB,  they  say  ph6logrdphy  and  t4le- 
piphy,  and  generally  dUopiithy,  h6mceopd1hy,  the 
Bocond  accent  being  somewhat  lighter  than  the  first. 
IniUauch  matters  we  must  conform  to  usage  whether 
We  will  or  not,  unless  we  would  se«m  allected,  pe- 
dtiDtic,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ridiculous  ;  and  there- 
fore I  suppose  that  erelong  we  shall  be  talking  of 
**^-raphy  and  te-lig-raphers.  But  how  much  bet- 
ter the  rhythm  of  these  words,  and  how  much  more 
piwenrative  of  their  sense,  it  they  were  pronounced 
^Wording  to  their  formation,  with  two  light  accents 
iBstead  of  one  hea^-y  one,  tSle-grdph-y,phi}-to-ffrdph-y, 
^i-mao-pdthry,  dl-lo-pdth-y,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
*•?■  gf-o-grd-phy,  bi-o-grd-phy,  ftr^ho-yrd-phy,  tt^u- 
"yrd-phy,  hopeless  as  their  case  is  by  the  bad  usage 
"( generations.  This,  however,  only  by  the  bye,  and 
^  way  of  indicating  my  freedom  from  prej'udiiie 
'gainst  change  merely  as  change. 

Nevertheless  it  does  seem  to  me  tliat  there  is 
'«ne  "mdvantage  in  the  study  of  etymology  "  to  be 
■twived  from  the  preservation  in  orthi^raphy  of  the 
''eninantA  of  the  elements  and  tlie  roots  of  words, 
ror  example,  a  great  many  people  say  in  affirmative 
""ply  to  a  lady,  "Yes'm,"  and  it  is  at  least  quite 
pMuble  that  sach  m»y  became  the  general  usage. 
Now  here  the  'm,  which  is  a  mere  nasal  hum,  ia  the 
•Wttnant  of  mea  domina,  meaning  "  my  lady,"  "my 
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inltas  JL,  a^ik  im  fnmemmted,  or  nWI 
«lieh  tfekMen  dil  rfprcaeat  iB(n-| 
I -wy  vaA  MNn  m  tb«ii  if  tlw  void  i  J 
■toJ  hy  — ifc-fhngri|iliie"  « 


4  aho^l  W  ■■lifaiil  (aaiy  for  exunple)  bj  A 

a8i(i^w^iareniiVle>bT^  It  wtUbcaM 
hj  amy  ■Iriirt  rf  kngn^  t^at  tfak  in  no  WQ 
lowibM  the  ^irfttwa  al  wj  weQ-cBtabliabed  Itf 
af  word  fwliwi.  or  «f  pfaoMrtie  d(C»T.  sod,  fw  e» 
■■pfe,  M  tfaak  b;  vhaA  m  Itafim  tb*  I^dn  I  |HM* 
■■to(.aiid  Inm  jfaw'iiM.  /I— *m.  and  pLuU*  m 
b»T»  flip*,  pitmiat  and /Mate. 

Otte  otbnr  cm  in  poiak  vaj  prove  inbMvstiDg.  ii 
If  a  piuM<«vt  vt  tbe  fabire,  wil^ 


oat  entaia  ipecaal  knowledge,  or  indeed  if  anj  foam. 
witboBt  Mcb  kaoirlfdge,  wvre  to  OMet  witb  aa  «• 
ocMint  of  ibe  lamenbitioDB  of  a  maaciaB  oror 
brob«n  shell,  wlut  would  lie  undentand  by  it,  i 
whftt  would  be  tbe  Dotioo  Uut  he  would  fona  of  ti»! 
shelU  tbe  destruotioD  <>f  which  was  tbe  caose  of  siidi 
jiief  to  a  musician  ?  NHtmally  he  would  think  d 
the  origin  of  ApoUo's  Ijrre,  nnd  suppose  that  bcM 
was  A  poetic  use  of  tlie  old  Greek  legend.  But  ht 
would  be  wrong  ;  ant)  when  he  found  oat  that  be 
was  3('.  and  that  this  aKell  was  tbf  musician's 
for  a  big  fiddle,  I  take  it  that  the  etymology 


^aii  t>    uaim 
ilogy  of  tlllfl 
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I  «1  "f"'''  "ot  be  Tery  obvions,  certainly  not  so 
I  v!*"^  iis  if  he  baii  fonnd  it  written  eelle,  althougU  it 
I      ^s  pronounced  shdl. 

I        .  fiiia  ia  no  supposed  case.    Among  proffssional  mu- 

I      ^'^sa  violoncello  has  come  to  be  culled  a  sheil,  and 

I     j'lUnanK!  for  it  lb  spreading  rapidly  among  aniiiteurs, 

I     **  W  come,  aa  any  one  mny  see,  from  a  dropping  of 

I     ^e  first  part  of  a  long  word.     Its  lust  syllables,  cello 

I     ^tthdlo)  in   Italian,  eelle  (^telle)  in  French,  and  cell 

I     Kahili)  in  German,  have  naturally  and  easily  taken 

I    the  pronunciation  of  thell  for  shortness  and  for  ease; 

I    ^d  we  thus  find  the  instrument  B|ioken  of  by  an  ab- 

[    breviation  of  its  name,  which  omits  entirely  the  es- 

Bential  and  really  designating  part  of  it,  vlolon    (uf 

,    "Whiuh  the  stt-m  ia  viol),  and  preserves  only  the  diiniu- 

utive  affix  cdlo,  which  ^ain  is  degraded  into  »heU. 

According  to  the  theory  of  oithogi-aphy  and  promin- 

cintion  which  we  have  been  considering,  such  should 

be  the  received  spelling  of  the  word,  and  we  should 

writ*,  not  of  a  violoncello  player,  or  even  of  a  'cello 

player,  but  of  a  shell  player  or  A  sheliist.     Moreover, 

we  are  called  on  to  believe  that  the  etymologist  wnuM 

find  hia  path  as  clear  in  tracing  thell  aa  in  doing  the 

same  with  violoncello. 

These  are  mere  hints  and  suggestions  of  reasons 
frir  doubting  the  entire  truth  of  the  assiTlioti  tljat 
"written  records  are  valuable  to  thu  philologist  just 
in  proportion  aa  they  are  accurate  records  of  speech 
jis  spoken  from  year  to  year."  If  (here  be  no  force 
in  these  reasons,  we  may,  as  far  ad  etymology  is  con- 
cerned, write,  instead  of  plunelta  new»  imd  pair  of 
Iweezert,  fotietic  nuz  and  parrot  wheezert ;  although 
there  may  perhaps  be  other  than  etymological  rea- 
•oos  against  the  adoption  of  those  as  established  or- 
thogtapbies. 
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The  spelling  refomierB  held  a  conventioa  in  Eof 
land.  And  why  not?  Everything  now  is  done.« 
at  least  reguliited,  by  a  convention.  The  cooting- 
stove  makers  had  held  their  convention,  ami  wlij 
should  uot  the  spelling  reformei's,  cookers  or  oooluol 
ianguiige,  have  theii-B  ?  Not  that  I  would  by  ailj 
means  imply  that  there  is  as  much  reiiaon  in  lioW- 
iiig  a  convention  to  reform  or  to  regulate  writW* 
language  as  there  is  in  holding  one  to  regulate  mi' 
reform  the  manner  of  making  and  si-lllng  cookinf 
stoves.  For  stoves,  whether  used  to  destroy  and  t 
render  unwholesome  and  ill-tasted  the  Sesh  of  eatu 
hlo  beasts  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  to  make  d 
air  of  houses  unfit  for  human  creatures  to  breatlM| 
are  made,  contrived,  and  wrought  with  malice  t 
thought  and  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil, — tb 
first  denier  and  largest  manufacturer  and  praprieU 
in  the  stove  line  ;  whereas  langu;ige,  even  in  its  n 
ten  form,  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  almost  nnca 
BciouB  process,  over  which  no  man  or  assemhlagfl  t 
men  has,  or  can  have,  any  direct  control  whatevt 
Observe  that  I  iiave  said  that  this  process  is  atmi 
unconseious,  and  that  men  have  no  direct  control  OT 
it ;  for  language  is  made  by  men  for  their  c 
and  consciousness  does  enter  into  its  formatiou  tO 
certain  degree,  and  man's  wilt  does  indirectly  conta 
It.     But  iM  sort  of  men,  however  learned  or  skillft 
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t  together  and  lay  down  laws  for  making  InD- 
'fi  and  bringing  it  into  vogue,  as  other  men  may 
IB  and  lay  down  laws  for  the  making  and  sell- 
I  "i  stores.  In  the  former  case  the  thing  produced 
le  result  of  the  informal  consent  of  all  those  who 
feand  oso  it,  incluiling  the  stove-makers. 
15  to  the  doings  of  the  convention  of  the  British 
ing  reformers,  1  Bhall5iiive  something  to  aay  here- 
I  I  propose  now  to  ask  thu  attention  of  my  read- 
's to  the  doings  of  a  few  of  the  pretlece*sors  of  these 
Mormers,  or,  I  sliould  rather  say.  to  point  out  that 
J  have  Lad  predecessors,  which  many  of  them,  in 
»  country,  if  not  in  England,  seem  to  be  ignorant 
r  at  least  to  ignore.  Even  a  moderate  acquaint- 
e  with  what  lias  been  endeavored  in  tliis  respect 
b  regard  to  the  English  language,  tind  with  what  de- 
pee  of  success,  would  speni  to  l>e  enough  to  check 
the  self-sufficiency  with  which  they  propose  to  reform 
tar  written  language  by  deliberate  whereas-ing  and 
eBOlving. 

'  In  one  of  the  delightful  little  songs  that  Shake- 
peare  dropped  into  his  plays  is  the  line, 
"  A  long  vhile  ago  the  world  bagRn," 

rfaich  suggests  a  truth  that  every  thinking,  observ- 
&g  man.  who  looks  before  and  after,  finds  impressed 
ipon  him  more  deeply  day  by  day.  The  new  is 
mtiquated;  reform  is  musty;  and  even  progress  is 
Mary  with  the  snows  of  ages.  English  spelling  re- 
lorm  ia  not  a  new  "  movement ; "  and  not  only  is  it 
lid,  but  it  begun  actually  before  the  language  had 
IBsiimed  the  form  which  is  known  to  philologists  as 
kiodern  English.  It  has  always  failed,  absolutely, 
vholly,  utterly.  j 
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Some  writers  upon  Uie  subject  have  ^TenbiStl 
John  Cheke  the  credit  of  being  the  firet  to  itti^ 
the  reform  of  English  spelling.    Cheke  Wiis  &  lehlh 
Htid  a  great  one  fur  his  time  —  the  reigiis  o(E4*i 
VI.  and  Mary  (he  was  bom  A.  D.   1514,  and  f 
A.  D.  1557);  tind  when    very  few  men  in  I 
knew  anything  of  Greek,  he  was  professor  of  t! 
language  at  Cambridge.     He  gave  muchatt«n^l 
its  pronunciation,  and   bad  a  sharp  litentry  iltet 
Bion  on  that  subject  with  Biahop  Gardiner,  ivhicb* 
published  at  Basle,  A.  D.  1555.     It  was  natural  t 
Bueh  a  man  should  be  led  to  like  studies  of  biso' 
language,  and  to  tamper  with  its  spelling.     Wen 
glance  at  what  he   proposed    anon.      But  more  t 
three  hundred  jears   before  his  <]Ay  —  that  is.  m 
than  aix  Iiundred  years  ago  —  another  mim  nisdal 
very  remarkable  eudeavor  in  tho  same  direction. 

This  first  English  8i>elling  reformer  was  a  ii 
named  Ormin,  who  was  a  North  of  England  maii,> 
who  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  ceoti 
wrote  a  religious  poem,  or  rather  put  into  verse  foti 
homiUes  founded  upon  the  gospel  uf  the  day  in  t' 
church  service.     His  work,  which  exists  only  ii 
manuscript,  supposed  to  be  his  own,  is  imperfect,  bi 
consists  of  more  than  two  thousand  lines.  Notcotiteti 
with  sucli  a  serious  performance,  he  miist  underUW 
to  reform  the  spelling  of  his  time,  which  was  ' 
irreguhLr;  and  he  wrote  his  poem  in  a  spelling  of  1> 
own  invention,  by  whicli  he  hoped  to  indicate  t 
DFonunciation  beyond  mistake.     His  method   was  ^ 
very  simple  one,  and  not  ill  adapted  to  his  purpo 
It  consisted  chiefly  in    using  single  consonants  t' 
vowels  which  had  their  long  or   name  sounds,  » 
ionble  consonants  after   those  which  wei-e  short  < 
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re."  The  former  sound  we  now  generally  in- 
>y  the  use  of  fiual  t  iif  t<!r  a  stnglu  coiiaiinaDt : 
imple.  Titan  inane,  met  metct  fir  fife,  or  ere. 
Bat  Omiin  spelleil  mane  man,  and  rnan 
fire  fir,  and  fir  firr,  t-tc.  He  bt^lieved  in  liU 
d  spelling,  as  all  bia  siiccessorB  hiive  b(>lieved 

hjs  own;  and  he  itialitts  strongly  u)H)ii  tlie 
ition  of  it  by  every  piTson  who  copies  his 
-  of  printing  he  bad  of  course  no  notion.  In  a 
which  I  modernize  in  phrase  as  well  as  in 

he  says:  "  Whoever  shall  wish  to  write  thia 
lim  I  bid  that  he  write  it  rlglit,  ....  and 
look  well  that  be  writes  a  letter  twice  wheri- 
is  so  in  the  book ;  for  he  may  not  else  in  Eog- 
t€  right  the  word."  Thus  it  has  ever  beeji 
i  spelling  reformer ;  he  believes  that  unless  his 
;  is  adopted  readable  English  cannot  be  writ- 
L  few  lines  of  the  poem  will  give  a  notion  of 
ct  produced  by  the  system  nf  this  fii-st  of  the 
ITS  of  English  spelling  ;  that  is,  the  first  of 
»e  yet  have  any  knowledge ;  for  even  of  him 

be  true  that  brave  mei.  lived  before  Aga- 

Oft  all  j>iss  god  uss  brinngefrf)  word 

"J  errnde  "J  god  Iit>I>ennde 

Goddspeli,  "J  forrtii  majj  itt  well 

God  errnde  ben  jehatenn. 

Forr  mann  majj  uppo  Goddspeilboc 

Godnessess  findenn  seftne 

^att  ore  Laferrd  Jesu  Crist 

Uss  hafei.1)  don  onn  erjie 

^rrh  tail  he  comm  to  niaiiiie,  7  [lurrh 

^att  he  warrji  mann  onn  ertie.* 

(aUowing  mo-lem  Enjflsh  tenlm  o{  tills  pas'Sgo  U  lu  'i«l« 
frorn  thr  origirial  im  powiMo  ^  — 
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It  is  Dot  wortli  onr  wliile  to  vex  ouraelvea  witli  the 
examination  of  more  than  two  lines,  and  a  few  vtordi 
of  this.  Whnevercbooses  to  extiniine  the  poem  oin- 
fully  will  find  two  long  extrauta  from  it  in  Pnifcwot 
Corson  8  (of  Cornell  University)  exctlk-nt  "  HanJ- 
Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English, "  by  tl» 
etudy  of  which  alone  any  capable  person  who  is  in 
earnest  may  attain  a  very  fair  knowledge  uf  the  uurlj 
history  of  our  language. 

The  first  line  shows  by  the  doubling  of  the  conso- 
nanU  that  "  of,"  "  all,"  "  this,"  "  us,"  and  ■•  bringeth" 
were  pronounced  six  hundi'ed  yeara  ago  nearly,  i 
exactly,  as  they  are  now.  There  may  have  been  W 
slight  diGference  in  the  sounds  of  tho  shortened  vowi 
but  that  is  not  probable.  But  we  also  see  by  tl 
spelling  in  this  line  and  in  the  second  and  tho  funrtli 
]ine8  that  Qod  was  pronounced  with  the  o  long,  to 
rhyme  with  load  and  bode,  luid  tltat  the  o  in  ui?nl 
was  pronounced  as  we  still  pronounce  the  o  in  taori, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  once  written  twerd,  but  ue*- 
ertheleSH  pronounced  gwohrd,  as  we  protionnoe  W^ 
soA,  In  GoddsptU  we  have  the  early  form  of  gotpdi 
and  the  double  d  shows  that  combinullou  had  already 
exercised  ita  modifying  influence  upon  the  first  sylla- 
ble, the  sound  of  which  in  the  compound  hud  passes 
from  Oohd  to  God.     The  d  was  then  droppeJ.  tl>e 


Of  >1l  Ilii]  God  u>  brin^elb  word 

ft  moMgn  &  good  tiding! 

Owpel,  &  tbentore  DUiy  It  well 

God  mesu^  be  callfd. 

For  miiD  may  upon  gnapelbook 

Qoodneuet  find  nren 

Till  Dur  Lord  Jeau  Chriit 

U>  balh  done  od  earth, 

Through  [llm  is,  beciuse]  tbal  h« 

ThM  he  w«s  nun  m  Mrth, 
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TDwel  sound  retaiued,  and  the  result  was  our  go»pel. 
In  sadne»»ttt,  the  omission  of  the  double  d,  we  may 
be  Bure,  was  an  oversight.  The  poem  preatots  not  a 
fw  sacb. 

!t  is  not  worth  while  to  refer  to  all  the  words 
nilicb,  according  to  this  passage,  had  the  same  sound 
in  the  North  oi  England  six  hundred  yeara  ago,  even 
Wore  the  formation  of  what  la  buowu  as  modern 
Eoglifih,  that  they  have  in  the  general  usage  of  tlie 
pfescnt  day.  The  reader  who  ia  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  subject  to  care  to  know  these  will  easily  find 
^em  without  assistance.  But  the  seventh  line  is 
"Wthy  of  some  attention.  The  second  word  in  thia 
line,  ur«,  is  our,  and  we  see  that  the  u  waa  sounded 
long  and  with  the  name  sound  of  the  vowel.  But 
thai  sound  waa  not  our  sound  of  «.  Ormin's  ure 
"Mnot  sounded  to  rhyme  with  our  pure  and  cure. 
It  Iiad  the  Continental  sound,  which  we  strangely  in- 
^rate  by  oo,  and  which  some  gentlemen  and  ladii^s 
"Wlgive  it,  when,  for  example,  they  sayfurnitoor^  in 
"licli  they  are  merely  a  little  old-fashioned.^  Tlie 
pranoan  our  was  then  and  for  a  long  time  afterward 
pniioanc«d  oor.  If  any  one  thinks  this  strange,  let 
aim  reflect  how  he  still  pronounces  the  other  pro- 
"onii  your,  which  I  venture  to  say  is  to  rhyme  it. 
"ot  with  hour,  but  with  poor,  just  as  English-sjieak- 
'ig  people  did  six  centuries  ago.  In  the  next  word, 
Vo-rd,  we  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  hlaford,  a  miister, 
*  au  early  stage  of  its  passiige  into  our  modem 
^d.  In  the  name  Jeau  Crist  the  J  waa  sounded 
"Ife  y,  and  the  vowels  had  the  sounds  which  they 

-Mr.  Ellii  thinks  (hat  [his  0(00)  pusfd  inio  ll.c  iiiodpm  Englinh  «  (m«) 
*•  fly  u  ISOO.     Il  a  dangeruui  to  differ  oiiciily  from  Mr._  Ellis  upon 
'■><)rie«l  |K.ini  of  Englioh  pbonoiogy ;  but  au>h  ii>  nut  tlie  inipT«uloa  b 
"»» tne  by  my  Fuilint;. 
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Btill  b&Te  on  the  continent  o£  Europe.  Tbe  swul 
of  this  line,  tlienjfore,  na  the  people  of  Ormin's  i»J 
henrd  it,  was,  to  indicate  it  a^  best  1  can,  tsx» 
what  in  a.  "  glossic  "  fashion,  "  That  oor  lafutd  nj* 
BOO  creeBt,"  which  corresponds  to  our  "That  oucbtd 
Jesus  Christ." 

Onnin'a  work  is  very  vaiuAhle  for  the  light  thloflS 
by  it  upon  the  pronunciation  of  English  at  the  tf 
mote  period  when  it  was  written ;  and  we  ougM 
therefore  to  be  thankful  for  the  freak  that  placed  hio 
in  the  van  of  the  noble  army  of  spelling  refomieK 
But  even  its  evidence  as  to  the  sounds  of  words,  it 
its  author  heard,  or  thought  tliat  he  heard,  then 
spoken,  is  attainable  only  by  corapHrison  and  conjeo'- 
ure  after  previous  study  of  the  subject.  Aa  toanj 
efEtct  upon  spelling,  it  had  no  more  than  if  behiti 
shaki-n  so  nttvny  types  in  a  iliuc-box  and  thrown  tbeB 
upon  the  pnge.  He  c-iilkd  his  puein  "  The  Ormulnm," 
from  his  own  name  ;  and  will  he  might  do  so,  forbil 
attempt  to  make  spelhng  conform  to  speeeh  onlyehiit 
him  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  reduced  u 
poem  to  the  condition  of  an  entirely  private  and  p«- 
Bonid  affair,  with  one  reader,  —  the  writer  hiniseUi 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  other  perwn 
than  he  ever  read  a  pa^  of  it  until  within  the  Im> 
half  century  or  bo,  when  it  was  found  to  have  a  phil* 
ological  interest  and  value.  It  was  known  to  schcJ- 
ars  ;  but  even  they  passed  it  by,  supposing  it  to  t)« 
Gothic,  not  dreaming  that  it  was  EngLsh.  And  sucbt 
in  a  great  measure  at  least,  must  be  the  resnit  of  tBj 
efEort,  whether  made  by  one  man  or  a  hundred,  to 
get  up  a  new  and  "  reiiaonable  "  orthography. 

Let  us  now  consider  our  subject  in  connection  wtt 
the  labors  of  other  early  spelling  reformers,  who,  ho* 
I  erer,  did  not  prove  to  be  reformers  of  spelling. 
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Of  tliese,  Sir  Jolm  Chfke,  already  mentioned,  waa 
Uie  second  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  His 
biographer,  Strype,  tells  us  that  CKeke  was  led  into 
hii  efforts  at  reform  because  "  the  writing  and  spell- 
ing of  our  English  tongue  was  in  those  times  very 
bad,  even  soholars  theniselvea  taking  little  heed  how 
tbey  Bpelt,"  By  very  bad  spelling  Strype  meant  very 
iiregular  and  unsettled  spelling.  The  phonetic  re- 
lormers  would  regard  the  spelling  just  before  Clieke's 
d»V  as  rtally  belter  than  that  of  Strype'a  day  (about 
two  centuries  ago),  which  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
fWB  that  now  in  use ;  for  the  former  waa  more  pho- 
netic. PeopW  then  spelled  \rithout  reference  to  any 
standard,  for  there  was  none,  and  merely  with  the 
purpose  of  expressing  by  letters,  after  a  fashion  and 
Ulhe  notion  took  them,  the  sounds  which  they  gave 
to  words.  The  consequence  was  irregularity,  or  what 
StiypH  calls,  and  what  would  now  be  called,  bad  spell- 
ing. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  as  being  much  to  our  purpose, 
list  the  very  scholars  who  spelled  English  so  badly 
"f  irregularly  spelled  Latin  very  well,  that  is,  with 
strict  conformity  to  one  standard.  Now,  the  reason 
w  this  difference  is  that  Latin  was  a  dead  language 
Uid  English  a  living  one.  Since  the  revival  of  learn- 
log,  at  least,  there  lias  been  but  one  way  of  spelling 
Latin  among  all  peoples,  —  the  way  in  vogue  at  the 
Ciceronian  period.  As  to  this,  achobirs  were  and  are 
'ery  particular;  and  what  was  known  as  "literature" 
before  Cheke's  day,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  was 
written  in  Latin.  Men  of  letters  then  wrote  their 
books  and  serious  treatises,  and  even  held  their  oi-al 
diKUBBionB,  in  Latin,  which  was  called  tlie  universal 
Wgoage.     Their  own  languages  they  held  In  a  kind 
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of  contempt,  each  calling  his  own  respectively  "tbi 
vulgar  tongoe,"  vulgar  here  having  had,  however,  i*  J 
Driginsil  meaning,  cominon,  with,  uevertheless,  leu 
gestion  t])at  whiit  Wiis  coinnum  wus  alao  unclean.  F 
Latin,  when  it  waa  a  living  language,  aspeecb,  yarin 
in  its  spelling  from  time  to  time,  and  even  with  in 
viduiila.   Liitiu  of  only  two  generutions  before  Cic«rg1 
day  was  not  spelled  as  he  spelled  it;  and  althni^ 
the  Roman  litersiture  of  the  Augustan  age  did,  by  H 
Bupremacj,  much  to  fix  the  language  in  iU  writH 
form,  it  erelong  began   to  change.     The  people  m 
large  then  did  not  write,  and  therefore  did  not  s] 
for  spelling  has  nothing  to  do  with  speech,  evenOl 
rect  and  elegant  speech  ;  and  the  spelling  of  later  pi 
riods,  aa  it  appears  in  inscriptions,  and  oven  in  n 
uscripts,  is  not  that  of  Cicero  and  his  coiiteiapo 
ries  and  immediate  Bucceasors.     The  bad  or  i 
spelling  of  English,  and  also  of  other  languages,  tlires 
hundred  years  ago,  was  phonetic,  and  waa  due  cbiuflj 
to  the  ab.sence  of  any  standard.     The  phonetic  spell- 
ing refoi-mera  are  scornful  of  the  accepted  spelling  of 
English,  because,  as  they  say,  it  hna  been  imposed 
upon  us  by  printers  and  proof-readers.     But  it  is  to 
the  introduction  of  printing  that  we  owe  it  tliiit  then) 
is  any  uniformity  in  our  spelling.     The  diffusion  of 
printed  books  among  the  people,  and  the  abandmi 
ment  by  men  of   letters  of   Latin  fur  "  the  valg 
tongue,"  which  became  nocesaiiry  when  they  < 
to  write  only  for  the  learned  class,  and  addressed  whi 
we  now  call  the  geneml  public,  made  uniformity  d 
Birable,  if   not  necessary,  and   that   uniformity  \ 
brought  about  —  very  gradually  indeed  —  by  thed 
Bpised  printers  and  proof-readers.' 
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Cheke's endeavor  was  in  tbe  contrary  direction  from 
Ofmin's.  Ormin  attompted  to  indicate  the  true  soimd 
lit  Towels  by  the  use  of  consonanta,  using  the  latter 
^bljor  singly  for  that  purpose.  Cheke  directed 
bis  attention  to  the  vowels  themselves.  The  final  e, 
l»hioh  DOW  generally  h»a  only  the  function  of  indi- 
mtiuga  long  soinid  in  a  preceding  vowbI,  had  onco, 
pnemlly,  iiu  historical  and  phonetic  aigriifioince. 
IXhis  it  bad  censed  to  have  even  hefore  Chelce's  day  ; 
*nd  he  would  have  done  away  with  it  altc^'ther, 
flwiliug,  for  example,  thns:  excu»,  praU,  commxn, 
•Mtead  of  excuse,  praise,  commune.  But  in  other 
^ordg,  inconsistently,  it  would  seem,  he  inLliented 
*lielong  sound  by  doubling  the  vowel,  writing  miad, 
*^^t,diiar,  for  made,  etrait  (ov  »traight^,dare,  wliicli 
wiain  would  have  writti-n  mad,  etrat,  dar.  Like  all 
ptonetic  reforrnera  of  B|iellt!ig,  he  wns  intolerant  <jf 
•Hent  letters,  and  -wvutM  f  rate,  wold,  faut,  dout,  for 
'ffit,  would,  fault,  and  doubt.  By  these  spellings  wa 
He  that  in  his  day —  and  it  was  ao  long  afterward 
''the  I  was  pronounced  in  would  and  was  not  pro 
(Sauced  in  fault.  The  fii^hion  has  changed  since 
\ea,  and  we  now  leave  the  I  out  of  would,  and  pro- 
vince it  in  fault.  The  latter  is  an  instance  of  the 
IB  common  change  in  pronunciation,  in  which  the 
K^esd  of  time  much  oftener  destroys  letters  than 
restores  them.  It  is  needless  to  give  more  time  to 
beke's  attempted  spelling  reforms.  They  had  no 
feet  whatever.  Printers  and  proof-readers  hiid  more 
tbarc  been  otberwiu  (ban  for  good  upon  wrillen  taiigiiam.  For  my* 
f,  I  tuiv«  owed  M  miicb  to  the  ialnl'ieenH,  Ibe  cirefulneM.  nnil  tha 
•d-oature  of  pniot-rt»dBr«,  Ihe.v  li»iB  so  otlon  lavpd  me  from  Ibo  coniw- 
no«a  o(  batte  and  hatuin  bnperfevtion,  and  I  havs  found  tbem  g^n- 
(By  H  capable  of  Ihoir  work,  and  »n  fnithful  and  wiliiog  and  patianl  in 
I  doinx  of  it,  tbil  I  fed  u  it  1  oiiffhi  gladly  to  acknooledgo  tbam  m 
b«  crali»ra*n,  ti.  whom  it  bttomoa  mt  to  be  RpatefuL  and  mpatlful. 
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power  in  tliia  direction  than  the  distingniBheil  H 
whn  "  taught  Cambridge  and  King  Edward  G|| 
Soon  after  Chtke'a  death,  Sii'  Thomas  SmitVi 
lished,  ill  1568,  a  book,  the  object  of  which  4 
improve  orthogi-iiphy.  Althougli  the  object  ot  % 
deavor  was  English  oitliograpliy,  he  wrote  hil] 
in  Latin.  It  was  "De  Recta  et  Emendata  U 
Anglicana;  Scriptione,"  —  conoerning  a  correal 
amended  writing  of  the  English  luiiguage.  A 
early  day  he  proposed  a  phonetic  alphabet ;  aj 
was,  I  beheve,  thu  first  to  do  so.  His  failun 
am  right,  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  like  fli 
efforts.  Tlie  cr»ze  has  eiiice  then  been  conti] 
The  very  next  year,  1569,  John  Hart,  who  waS; 
ter  Herald,  published  a  hook  the  purpose  of  ; 
was  to  induoepeopk  to  spell  phonetically,  tbil 
might  represent  exactly  tlie  sounds  they  uttfl 
speech.  He  condescended  to  write  in  EngUab. 
book  was  "An  Orthographic  containing  thq 
Order  and  Reason  howe  to  Write  or  Paint  th'  ] 
of  Mannes  Voice  most  like  to  Life  or  Nature  j' 
his  preface  was  addressed  "  To  the  doubtfull  ^ 
English  Orthographie."  In  this  preface,  afteTj 
ing  orthography,  he  says  that  according  to  , 
"  ought  to  use  an  order  iu  writing  which,  o) 
cared  for  unto  this  day,  our  predeeessoi-s  have  t)| 
it  were)  dronned  in  a  maner  of  negligence,  1 
contented  with  such  maner  of  writing  aa  they  a 
now  have  found  from  age  to  ^e,  without  any  || 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  voice,  whicii  the  m 
ought  tf  represent."  He  closes  his  addresa  ' 
*'  And  accordiiiglye  here  foloweth  a  cert;ua  or| 
true  writing  of  the  speech,  and  founded  upon  | 
—  mother  of  all  sciences ;  wherewith  you  idh 
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pily  be  profited  ;  and  so  health  and  the  grace  of  God 
be  with  yon.     So  be  it." 

With  the  Cheater  herald's  true  writing  of  the 
■peech  we  Deed  not  troubli;  ourselves.  Having  been 
"founded  upon  reason,"  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
poorest  of  supports  in  orthography,  it  is  now  mere 
matter  of  iitetarj'  curicsity,  of  little  or  no  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  But  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
loot  at  tlie  spelling  which  lie  speaks  of  so  coiitumeli- 
maly,  cidling  it  elawhere,  just  as  our  phonetic  re- 
formers  of  to-day  do,  "  disorder  and  confusion."  In 
the  passages  quoted  above,  his  spelling  is  exactly  fol- 
lowed; and  how  much  does  the  disorder  and  confusion 
of  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  differ  from  that 
May?  Hardly  at  all.  There  is  uo  essential  diffor- 
encs  between  the  spelling  of  this  John  Hart  who 
Wote  in  1569  and  that  of  a  John  Hart  who  might 
*rite  or  has  written  in  1879.  Throughout  those  two 
Pteagea  which  I  have  quoted  for  their  substance,  and 
*liich  fairly  represent  the  author's  spelling,  there  are 
Mly  five  words  which  differ  from  our  present  stand- 
std;  and  they  differ  not  essentially  in  the  railieai 
woiiiis  and  letters,  but  merely  by  an  e  more  or  k-ss, 
t  tor  I,  or  two  consonants  instead  of  one.  No  person 
who  can  read  at  all  would  have  any  more  difficulty 
in  reading  John  Hart's  book,  which  was  printed  three 
liiiDdred  years  ago,  than  he  would  if  it  had  been 
written  and  published  three  hundred  years  later;  nor 
*  there  a  reason  graver  than  conformity  to  fashiou 
*hy  any  person  should  not  now  spell  just  as  he 
"hat  great  matter  is  it  whether  we  write  learn  < 
'fOrne,  we  or  wee  ?  Unifownity  is  indeed  desira''4 
^though  it  is  not  essential;  and  onr  friends  the  pi  " 
ws  and  proof-readers  will  insure  it  if  we  ] 
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writing.  If  we  do  not  print  it,  the  consequeooee  ti 
■uch  small  and  iinesBential  variation  aa  there  it  bi 
tweeD  Hart's  spelling  and  ours  are  not  wurtb  i 
minutes'  tlumglit  by  auy  reaaoiialile  creature.  T 
great  faiilta  of  our  everynlay  EngtUh  are  in  mil 
graver  matters  tbiui  this  ib;  and  tliere  are  people  ii 
a  constant  twitter  of  apprehension  alxiut  their  if£ 
iiig  and  their  "  grammar  "  who  might  well  let  ll 
go  uncared  for,  while  they  give  their  attention  U 
Bpeaking  and  writing  sense  in  words  that  expni 
their  meaning. 

The  aameness  of  Hart's  spelling  with  our  o 
essential  points,  and  the  rare  and  very  slight  diSereiMt 
in  the  unessential,  have  a  lesson  for  those  who  w! 
learn  iU  Here  was  a  man  who  endeavored  to  upti 
the  written  English  language,  and  who  thought  ttiaCb 
would  do  so  ;  and  yet,  after  three  hundred  years  w 
continuous  effort  like  his,  our  orthograpliy  —  if  ortbo^ 
raphy  it  must  be  called  —  is  to  nil  intents  and  [v 
poiiC'S  jnat  what  he  found  it.  As  the  centuries  lift* 
slowly  gone  by,  the  writers  of  English  have  drof^ 
a  letter  here  and  there  (very  rarely  one  which  liw 
liny  etymological  or  phonetic  value)  ;  but  our  writtl* 
language  has  remained  essentially  the  same  that  v 
Wiis  when  he  undertook  its  reformation. 

A  hundred  years  passed  by,  not  unvexed  by  ( 
netic  reformers,  when  the  most  pretentious  of  them  li 
appeared.  This  was  John  Wilkina,  Dean  of  RipOUtl 
who  published,  in  1668,  "  An  Essay  toward  a  B 
Character  and  a  Philosophical  Language."  His  " 
say,"  unlike  the  essays  of  Bacon,  who  first  used  tl 
word  in  this  sense,  made  a  lai^  folio.  Its  title 
significant,   because   it  contains  a  strong   espresi 
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the  misleading  fancy  which  has  beguiled  all  re- 
lers  of  tliis  cluss.     He  sought  a  "  real  chanicter  " 
knd  a  "  philosophical "  laaguiige.     The  notiou  which 
kes  poasession  of  these  men  is  that  there  ia,  or  ought 
be,  and   that  tliere   may  be,  some  real  connection 
itween  spoken  words  and  the  signs  used  to  express 
tiieu),  and  that  language  may  be  m:ide  philosophical, 
—a  kind  of  scientific  structure.     Now,  there  is  no 
■neb  real  connection,  nor  has   there   ever  been  any 
«wA  structm-e,  except  perhaps  the  Sanskrit  language. 
Written  language   is  composed  of  arbitrary  and  con- 
^'witional  signs;  and  hieroglyphics,  or  numerical  fig- 
TOes,  or  steuc^rapbic  lines  and  dots,  are  no  less  writ- 
ten language  than  letters.     A  painted  crow  and  a  K 
wgniSes  "  croquet  "  just  aa  well  as  seven  letters  do, 
Wffldes  being  so  exquisitely  funny  ;  and  if  we  could 
MTe  oue  sign  for  each  syllable  that  we  utter,  instead 
*f  being  obliged  to  use  from  two  to  three  or  four, 
tbe  device  would  answer  our  purposes.       Moreover, 
Wnguage,  written  or  spoken,  is  not  philosophical  or 
'  BCicDce ;   although   there  is  a  science  of  language, 
"bidi  is  a  very  different  matter.    It  is  only  an  art,  — 
'db  first  and  homeliest  of  all  arts, — a  mere  device 
'«  communication  between  man  and  man  ;  and  its 
"oly  object  is  to  make  that  communication  aa  cloiir 
*"<!  aure  as  possible. 

Ilean  Wilkins  invented  a  phonetic  alphabet,  using 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  characters  to  express 
**nou8  shades  of  sound.  He  also  anticipated  one  of 
"'8  most  prominent  of  the  phonologiats  of  our  day, 
^"K  in  his  lately  published  "  Visible  Speech,"  by 
'''Owing  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  sounds  of  the 
Plleipal  letters.  He  engraved  diagrams  of  ^bout 
*i«y-five  heads  with  one  jaw  and  a  side  of  the  neck 
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cut  awaj,  to  show  the  action  of  tongue.  | 
glottis.     He  bad  also  t)ie  faith  in  his  system  wbich  ■ 
cbaracteristic  of    reformers,   and  inoreoTer  that  c«t- 
teinpt  for  others  which  ia  common  to  most  of  tbon- 
He  aiiys :  — 

"  As  for  those  other  new  alphabets  that  are  prepared  if 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  [mendoued  above],  Bullokar,  and  Aid- 
aoder  Gill,  thej  do  none  of  them  give  a  jast  imiuiiont* 
the  simple  elements  of  speeidi ;  hut.  what  by  the  miitnns 
loug  and  short  worde,  which  do  not  diHVr  specifiodUiU- 
gether  with  the  iDserlion  of  double  letters,  tlief  do  toon 
increase  the  number  of  them.  Besides  that,  some  oi 
letters  are  left  out  and  omitted." 

Thus  it  ever  is :  my  panacea  is  the  great  remeljl 
5B  for  "those  others,"  they  are  of  no  value.  01^ 
serve,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  hiimlred  yeara  tlirt 
passed  between  Hart  and  Wilkina  written  English  1* 
came  just  what  it  ia  at  present.  The  passage  quotw 
from  Wilkins,  althoiigli  it  was  written  and  priiitra 
jiore  than  two  centuries  ago,  would  pass  muster  |1 
a  fipelliiig  bee  to-day.  Observe  also  at  th^  end  Lt 
words  "  left  out  and  omitted."  The  first  two  and  tl» 
last  have  exactly  the  sumo  meaning ;  and  his  won 
'and  "  is  superfluous  or  misleading.  This  unifn  > 
ilnglish  words  and  Romance  words  to  express  oi* 
thought  is  common  in  books  written  two  liundred  0 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  Common  Prayer  Book 
is  full  of  examples  of  it,' 

'  Tha  onion  wan  not  &1wk?i  (hit  o(  an  Engliah  wonl  wilJi  on*  of 
origin,  but  una  nameiiinfa,  aUhougb  nrely,  ihiit  o(  >n  nni 
common  irord.  01  Iliis  absurd  practice,  Iho  most  marked 
recall  i<  Id  the  follottiDK  cuugilvt  from  l^rge  Hanhill'i  Co^fO^^ 
TnalMinMeln.dtctariogthtFirtlOrigiiiaUo/Sacri/ict. 
"  Tbal  Peter  and  ;e  Apottlu  bo  tore  waa  aftraj-d. 
That  In  ^trniiei  and  cares  there  Ihei  niaus  said 
na4  tf,  that  in  uv«  and  cavpB,  etC't  (or  ydaar  i>  netvl}' M  Bs|fi* , 
of  tbn  L.alin  word  for  cbto. 
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1  give  below  the  Lord's  Pniyer  ae  it  ia  printed  by 
Dean  Wilkins,  after  a  phonetic  faahion  which  shows 
th;it  Mr.  Eltia'a  "glossic,"'  or  a  mode  of  spelling 
which  ia  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  the  Siime,  ia  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old.  lu  this  y  ia  used  to 
upreas  that  obscure  sound  in  English  which  is  heard 
in  M,  and  which  begins  so  many  diphthongal  sounds, 
u  ah^ttr,  our,  thah^e,  thy.  I  am  obliged  to  use  an 
itiLlic  ou  in  the  place  of  an  ob»oletL'  Gi'eek  chiiracter, 
» ctiutraction  of  omicrun  and  upsilon,  which  Wilkina 
DKa  for  the  sound  oo.    I  has  our  sound  of  ee. 

"Your  fadlier  houiuh  art  in  h^veD  faailoed  bi  dhyi  nam, 
^J\  cbgdytn  cym,  dhyi  ouiU  bi  dyti,  in  ertli  ux  it  iz  in 
Uvra ;  giv  ys  dhis  dai  your  daili  bred,  aud  fargir  ya  your 
lKipii£«ez  as  ouii  forgiv  dhem  dhat  treajias  against  ys,  aiid 
™  jB  not  iolflu  temptaisinn,  byt  deliver  ys  frnai  ivil.  far 
%m  iz  dhe  cingdym,  dhi  pyoaer  and  dbi  glnri,  far  over 
>[id  ever.     Amen." 

Kotwithstanding  Dean  Wilkina's  great  and  ingen- 
iona  labor  and  equal  self-confidence,  bis  book  has  gone 
wth  its  predecessors  and  most  of  its  Huceessors  into 
'lie  literary  duat  bin  ;  and  we  nend  trouble  ourselves 
no  further  with  him  and  not  at  alt  with  the  other 
■pellitig  reformers  of  past  days. 

I  Se«  CHiaptel  Xm. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MODERN  ORTHOGBAPHT  ASD  ITS  EKTOWtATlOH. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  more,  Jw" 
Walker  thought  that  he  had  settled  the  principle'' 
Engliah  pronunciation.     His  pronouncing  dictionstj 
was  a  valuable  work,  and  had  a  beneficial  influen* 
upon  our  )angu£^e ;  but  he  did  not  settle  the  pfio* 
ciples  ot  English  pronunciation,  for  the  very  goo* 
reason  that  it  had  no  principles  to  be  settled.    Hil 
introductory  treatise,  in  which  lie  professed  to  la" 
accomplished  what  no  doubt  seemed  to  him  a  vet] 
important  purpose,  is  after  all  (like  ao  much  other 
called  philology)  a  mere  classification  of  usage,  — tlw 
usage  of  his  time,  —  with  an  attempt  to  ri.'concile  some 
discrepancies,  and  to  enforce  a  few  analogies. 
attempts,  and  those  of  other  orthoepists,  to  lay  Aotl 
rules  are  grounded  upon   the  false   assumption 
language  is  a  combination  of  signs,  and  that  the  ton* 
ind  articulations  of  those  who  speak  it  are,  or  shonld 
be,  determined  by  the  signs  used  by  those  who  wr" 
it.     On  the  contrary,  language  is  a  combination 
Bounds  ;  and  the  proper  function  of  the  signs  of  writ' 
ten  language  is  not  to  express,  but  rather  to  call 
mind,  those  combinations,  ao  far  as  it  is  possible  bt 
signs  to  suggest  sounds. 

This  was  the  original   function  of   letters,  and 
still  Is  their  legitimate  function ;  but  the  efFect  of  ttB 
diffusion  of  books  and  of  tlie  ability  to  read  the» 
ii;is  been  to  make  the  question  practically,  for  miUiJ 
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people,  uot  liow  ccrliiin  sounds  shall  be  expressed, 
bat  how  certain  com  bins  tit  ms  of  letters  shall  be  pro- 
Qounced. 

Take,  for  example,  the  broad  sound  of  a  as  in  father. 
Tliis  may  be  regiirded  lis  the  primitive  human  utter 
iiure;  aud  it  was  in  very  remote  tdmca  the  moat  fre- 
Hiiently  heard  sound  in  humnn  spiiecli.  We  may  be 
M  sure  as  we  can  be  of  iinythitig  in  regard  to  the 
'uaods  of  speech  in  the  past  that  tlie  sign  A,  when  it 
«»  first  used,  represented  that  sound  only.  These 
insertions  seem  somewhat  over-positive.  But  all  iii- 
dicatioDH  point  so  dearly  to  these  initial  facts  of  speech 
>ndot  vrriting  that  there  can  be  Uttte  risk  in  taking 
tliem  as  establisbed,  with  the  modification  —  wbat- 
B'erit  may  be —  of  the  other  fact,  that  written  lan- 
^lage  followed  spoken  language  at  a  distance  in  time 
fl"iT  quite  incalculable. 
iFith  the  progress  of  ages,  liowever,  the  words  into 
■Miposition  of  which  the  sound  indicated  by  this 
Pr  A  had  entered  were  changed  in  their  pronunci- 
It,  80  that  (for  example,  merely)  the  broad  alt 
Mnnd  passed  into  the  vowel  sounds  of  all,  la»t,  and 
M(.  But  although  tlie  sound  was  varied,  the  form 
"f  tlie  letter  remained  unchanged;  ami  thus  it  has 
»me  to  be  said  that  A  has  such  and  such  different 
■ouads.  This  statement,  however  useful  it  may  be 
•1  practical  spelling  and  pronouncing,  is  not  strictly 
tnte.  For,  as  the  fact  has  come  to  be,  it  is  not  that 
this  letter  and  others  have  various  sounds,  but  that 
tertain  combinations  of  letters  have  fur  :i  period  moi-e 
or  less  long  represented  certain  things  "r  thoughts, 
tbe  spoken  names  of  which  have  varied  in  their  pro- 
nnndation. 

Tliere  are  very  few  li-tters,  i-vi-n  iiniong  the  constH 
Bant*,  vTiich   alwolutely  represent  a  certf^in  sound. 
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tnd  as  to  some  words   the  assertion  that  the  lettrn 
!  pronounced  thua  and  bo  caunot  be  made  vitli- 
out  iiianifeBt  ubsuMity.     For  example,  no  fiuion'' 
any  sounds  pertaluing  to  ff  and  h  wilt  cesult  in/i 
and  the  same  may  be  shIi)  oC  p  and  h ;  not  is  tht 
fombined  sound  of  (  and  k  that  of  '.     And  yet  i> 
rough  and  laughter  the  writtt'n  gh  cnrruspuiids  to  tbf 
apuken/,  us  ph  does  \i\  phial  and  in /lAoCn^m^A;  Sii 
In  thane,  thick,  thin,  th  corresponds   to  the  Bpc^ 
Saxon  S  and  the  Greek  6.     Yet  no  man  can  utter  i 
y  anJ  an  A  so  as  to  produce  the  sound  of/.     Itisii* 
possible ;  and  so  it  is  as  to  ph  and  /,  and  th  aud 
These  marked  examples  illustrate  the  very  inipor* 
tant  fact  that  written  languagi:  hiis  long  ceased  U 
be  merely  an  exact  indicatiim  of  suitrid,  if  indeed 
ever  were  so  after  the  days  of  the  first  generation 
writing-men.     It  may  with  truth  be  urged  that  Uk 
examples  are  extreme,  and  that  they  hold  only 
English.      lint  if   extreme,   they   are  ctiaracteristKi 
and  although  they  are  English  they  are  not  withonl 
parallels  in    most  other   living   tongues    which  hflft 
been  written  for  some  centuries.^ 

The  one  great  misleading  assumption,  as  it  appeM** 
to  me,  in  the  general  consideration  of  this  department 
of  language  is  that  our  speech  is  the  conscious  utter- 
ance of  a  combination  of  certain  specific  sounds  fi" 
ivbich  we  have  distinctly  coixesponding  lettera.  TW 
it  is  not  so  will  be  manifest,  if  we  suppose  that  to- 
night all  btxiks  and  writings,  and  all  memory  » 
ihem,  should  perish.  Language  would  still  exist  i> 
perfection,  To-murrow  we  should  be  speaking  •* 
iictly  nfl  we  do  to-day.  There  iyoald  not  beawt"^ 
a  sound,  an  inflection  Inst  fmrn  the  lans>nHge;  onlj 
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sertain  of  us  wiiuld  not  be  coDsulting  dicliuiiijiiua, 
Uid  Teslng  our  souls  Aud  the  souls  of  oUier  men  who 
Deter  bole  at  dictioiiEiries.  to  know  what  is  the  proper 
ptonuDciation  of  exquisite.  But  if,  on  the  other  h;knil, 
speech  and  the  memory  of  it  were  lost,  all  the  books 
Md  all  the  writings  in  the  world  would  censi;  to 
be  books  and  writings,  and  become  merely  soiled 
pBper,  fit  only  to  kindle  6re3  withal ;  and  iimn  would 
"ipM  into  a  savagery  btlow  that  of  the  African  Busli- 
ffl»n,  probably  even  into  tliat  of  his  forefntlier, — 
Genesis  according  to  Darwin,  —  an  ape,  and 
to  make  a  fire  of  his  books  even  to  keep 
ithed  body  warm.  Truths  these  suffiL-iently 
le,  one  nould  tliink ;  and  yet  they  are  truths 
tfts ognificance  of  which  is  continually  diaregiinlfd. 
The  inversion  of  the  proper  onler  of  things  in  this 
'utter  is  illustrated  by  Dr.  Johnson's  relation  of  his 
6*perience  in  regard  to  the  word  great,  which  L'>rd 
f^^tieaterfield  told  biin  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to 
^OJ me  with  itate  ;  but  Sir  Charles  Young  said  that 
't  should  be  pronounced  so  !is  to  rhyme  with  seat, 
^d  tltat  none  but  an  Inshniau  would  pronounce  it 
9Tate.  Now,  both  those  accomplished  men  (the  one 
the  first  speaker  in  the  Lords,  tGe  other  in  the  Cimi- 
lions)  wrote  that  word  in  the  same  way ;  but  does  it 
follow  that  the  difference  in  their  pronunciation  of  it 
Was  caused  by  one  of  thom  pronouncing  the  combiua- 
lion  ea  with  the  vowel  sound  of  8(a(«,  and  the  other's 
pronouncing  it  with  that  of  meet?  How  was  it  then 
with  Meat,  to  which  we  know  by  implication  they 
V>th  gave  the  latter  sound?  And  yet  there  is  not 
a  fact  in  the  history  of  language  oetter  established 
than  that  at  the  time  of  the  grandfathers  of  these 
gentlemen  ttat  was  generally  pninounced  »ate,  and 
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that  Lord  Cbeeterfield'*  pronunciation  of  gred  «" 
no  innovation,  but  merely  a  perpetuation  of  thcml 
Round,  while  Sir  Cbarloa  Young's  greet  was  aw* 
[  fftsliion,  wbich  failed  of  that  general  and  Imtii^  wiof 
tion  that  prevailed  as  to  a  similar  change  in  ihe  pti^ 
nunciation  of  seat.     The  facts  of  the  case  were  ti 
both  thew)  men  spoke  their  hinguage  with  the  soul 
which  they  liked  to  give  it,  or  which  they  adoptti 
ciously  from  those  around  them,  and  that  ioKJ 
would  have  bo  spoken  it  whether  it  had  been  wrlttn 
or  not ; '  that  the  sounds  of  the  words  that  eipresw 
respectively  largeness  and  a  place  upon  which  b)  IE 
were  in  process  of  change,  the  change  prevailiDgi> 
regard  to  one,  but  failing  in  regard  to  the  otbsi 
while  the   written  characters  which  expressed  t 
things  remained  the  same  as  they  had  been  for  ge» 
erutions,  unmodified    by  any  change    in    the  fi 
which  exprusscd  those  things  in  speech. 

A  like  change  took  phu;e  in  some  words  and  hiln 
to  take  ])lace  in  others  in  the  pronunciation,  so  M 
speak,  of  ffk.  We  write  laughter,  and  speak  lahftn 
we  write  daughter,  and  speak  dawter.  But  the  wol 
were  once  pronounced  alike ;  and  the  sound  i 
spending  to  gh  wiis  at  first  guttural  in  both.  Mu 
examples  in  point  might  be  produced. 

The  fact  that  the  gh  both  in  laughter  and  il 
daughter  once  represented  a  guttural  sound,  of  wbii 
there  still  lingers  a  remnant  in  the  pronunciatiaa 
raught  by  some  pei'sons,  only  still  further  illnstn 
the  perpetuation  of  the  visible  sign,  unmodified  1 
any  change  in  the  sound  which  it  once  represent* 
or  by  that  of  which  in  contemporary  speei^b  it  is  p 
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vucHttve.  And  if  it  bu  true,  hs  that  pi-oFound  stu- 
dent of  phonology,  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis,  h:is  siiid, 
that  chnngt-s  in  pronunciation  are  not  gradual,  but 
sadden  (of  whicli,  conscious  although  I  atii  of  the 
deference  due  fiom  lue  to  his  decisions,  1  iim  not 
quite  convinced),  tliin  still  further  illustrateB  both 
the  absence  nf  such  principles  of  pronunciation  :is 
Walker  thought  that  lie  had  laid  down,  and  the 
«mtr  of  the  assumption  that  the  written  signs  of  lan- 
giiHge  (that  is,  letters)  have,  so  to  apeak,  certain  plio- 
inil(^ical  rights  and  pinvtrs,  and  that  they  "ought" 
to  be  pronounced  thus  and  so.  To  claim  principles 
tor  tbat  which  cliaiigys  suddenly  and  with  no  other 
'ntson  than  prefercjici-,  and  to  insist  upon  rights  and 
[Mwera  which  can  be  taken  away  at  a  breath  and 
upon  caprice,  is  l"i  disregard  the  plain  meaning  of  th« 
"wds  we  use.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  nothing 
OiorB  subject  t<>  the  absolute,  irresponsible  will  of 
I'M,  nothing  nmre  the  savant  of  his  will,  hia  ne- 
>Wity,  or  his  wliim,  thcin  the  sound  with  which  he 
"ttere  his  words.  The  attempt  to  control  it  by  the 
tpanny  of  visible  signs  has  failed,  and,  although 
they  do  somewhat  modify  that  utterance,  must  fail 
•Iways. 

If  we  cannot  conform  speech  to  writing,  shall  we 
lierefore  CQnfDrm  writing  to  speech? 

That  writing  should  conform  to  speech  is  the  orig- 
inal and  the  normal  relation  of  the  two  forms  of 
Ungnage.  If  letters  were  to  be  invented  to-day,  we 
iltonld  have  a  sign  for  every  sound,  we  should  limit 
nuh  sign  to  the  expression  of  one  sound,  and 
■honld  thus  spell  onr  written  words  exactly  as  thoj 
*n  spoken. 
We  should  do  it  f^r  just  one   day;   and  the  ' 


»«>U  he  jaa  lli„_  , 

"ooM  W.ibM|^l_"  P=™»>B.  Mid  m  nun.  lb 
»>•  "X  Ui«  ««|,J?^  "P»>  1i«imii>ber«iidll»»» 
•ip"  b,  wkid.  u,^  ^V^  J"«<»g<!.  ud  upon  4. 

,  ..thing  J  do  .i^h  ^h  j  i  s^rr^e^  "''• !;" 

■ympathy  with  tlie  geDa«i.an  whose  voice  was  hewi 
„„  a  cTtain  .,cca«,on  coming  out  of  the  iu-k^^^  thri 
,vaB  U^oi.  the  face  of  th^  deep,  crjing,  "  Man  l)i,„! 
m,nf.rvon»  le  chaos  !  If  a  radical  reform  in  the  apeJl- 
i„g  of  the  Engliah  hmgmtge  is  necessary,  desinible, 
Hiid  ixwHible,  let  us  huve  it  by  all  means,  and  witi 
wbatBpecd  we  may.  But  they  who  propose  ancl  i 
In-Ill i-nduUB  litiTiiry  uprooting  of  that  which  is  the 
gnidiml  gmwlli  of  centuries,  and  which  in  fact  ia  di9 
vIhIIiIh  b(.(ly  of  English  literature,  have  upon  ihei' 
linndii,  »H  Uu'  Jlist  part  of  their  task,  to  show  the  world  i 
Itii  necciaity,  or  at  least  its  desirability,  and  some  re*- 
Kin  ftir  hiiliuving  it  ponsiblo. 

That  it  iN  not  nwcssary  seems  manifest,  for  th* 
reiLiuiii  that  the  pri'sent  fiyatera,  or  rather  fnahioo  — ' 
tor  that  which  haa  neitlier  law  nor  consistency  canno'^ 
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g^^U«il  a  system,  —  ia  perfectly  practibtbli^,  am)  ia 
^^^  vued  with  ancoiisciuffs  facility  itail  u  iv-'asu liable 
"^^'^ach  to  iiccuracy  by  milUoDaof  Eiiglish-speuking 
t'le.  If  iliu  present  English  i>rtliogr<ipliy  luid  been 
"i  lo  bu  a  hindrance  to  the  productiuii  o(  a  gwxl 
"*^lure,  or  a  biiidranct;  to  ita  appreciation,  or  a  hin- 
^^*ce  lo  the  eoQuimnication  of  thoughts  and  facta 
^1*  wiahes  by  writing,  there  would  be  some  sein- 
*^*ice  of  a  rtaaoiiable  plea  for  the  necessity  of  such 
.  **!orin.  But  English  orthography,  as  it  has  I'x- 
*^  tor  neiirly  three  centuriea,  modified  alightly  from 


^  --lemtioii  to  generation  by  the  people  who  have  usud 
S  is  the  outvrard  form  of  a  literatuie  inferior  to  that 
^*  no  other  people,  and  superior  to  that  of  most  othtra 
•**  qnantity  no  less  than  in  quality  ;  and  aa  to  letter- 
^iSting,  there  are  many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  who  would 
"kncIi  more  gladly  hear  of  some  means  of  diminish- 
ing than  of  any  contrivance  for  increasing  Its  fitcility 
Mid  its  trequency- 

As  to  the  ditEculties  of  English  spelling,  they  do 
xot  appear  in  any  form  which  entitles  them  to  much 
''"wideration.  Reiterating  what  I  have  said  beforp, 
'  ^Ure  that  after  a  somewhat  close  observation  in 
"■IB  respeut  for  do  little  time  past  I  have  no  hesita- 
'lOn  id  saying  that  these  difficulties  are  very  much  ex- 
"egerated.  I  receive,  and  for  some  years  have  re- 
■•iVed  daily,  many  letters  written  by  representativea 
"'  all  sorts  and  conilitiona  of  men;  and  I  can  safely 
"^y  that  an  enor  in  spelling  is  the  very  rarest  that  I 
"'fet  with.  Indeed,  I  might  almost  say  that  an  error 
"'  *ltiskind  never  occurs  in  any  manuscript  that  cornea 
"OOur  my  observation.  Mistakes  of  all  other  sorts 
Common,  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  sentenceai 
•e  in  the  meaning  of  words  are  only  less  frequent , 
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but  in  geiienU  the  Bpelling  mxy  be  aud  lo  be  aivqi  J 
correct.  A  change  in  Bpelli^  aeem*  to  be  neoeiHtl 
to  givu  neiUier  writen  dot  readers  a  eomplela  BM 
Hiuiy  coiniDand  of  the  Roglisli  langu^e,  ^okn  iB 
vrntU-n.  1 

VVhftt  19  not  necessary  out,  bowerer,  be  deainUb  1 
The;  deairdbtlity  of  a  reform  of  EnglUh  Bp^ng  >  | 
ur^^d  oil  three  groiuids :  it  would  save  mooli  dune  not  I 
loHt  in  writing  sileut  letters,  and  macb  mone^  nowM  ] 
in  printing  them ;  it  would  make  pronimciatico  ce^  I 
tniii ;  it  would  diminish  very  greatly  the  time^atil  1 
learning  to  write  the  languitge.  I 

An  uppi-al  to  the  pocket  is  always  an  eSeetinj 
one,  aiul  ie  particularly  so  in  these  days  of  polilied  ] 
floonoiuy's  dismal  rule.  When,  therefore,  we  areuli  , 
that  "Imd  spelling  costs  the  country  $15,000,000  ■ 
ymr,"  and  that  the  co§t  of  printing  siUiot  letters  "ii 
to  be  couutfd  by  millioiiH  for  each  generation,"  it  hu 
H  vi^iry  forniidiible  sound,  Find  it  seems  as  if  thttt 
must  bu  a  cunimittee  appointed  of  correspondisglf 
formidable  functions,  tbe  results  of  whose  labors  Bb»B 
tuke  form  in  a  resolution  that  henceforth  the  Eng* 
lish  lunguagu  shall  be  spelled  lu  a  more  economiol 
miinner.  For  doubtless  notlnng  is  beyond  tbe  reaeb 
at  rt'solutions,  not  oven  the  formation  of  a  writtv 
hingiiiigo ;  utid  as  it  was  once  declared  by  a  very  gnit 
puUticul  L'conomist  that  the  three-hoopetl  pot  should 
havo  ten  litMjps,  so  now  it  shall  be  proclaimed,  on  H^ 
Contrary,  that  the  six-lettered  word  shall  have  tw« 
letters,  and  timt  excess  shall  hereafter  be  written  W. 

1  slDtll  doubtless  be  accused  of  treating  a  seriooi 
tiubject  with  k'vity;  and  I  confess  that  I  cannot  tM 
very  grave  over  these  assertions  as  to  the  irameaW 
lUnis  thikt  l)a<I  spelling  and  silent  letters  cost  yeurif 
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Hie  l)ec»usti  I  have  coDBidered  the  subject  seriocsly 
diat  I  »m  diBpoaed  to  laiigb  at  the  charge  of  $lo,000,< 
000  a  yenr  to  "  unscientific  "  spelliDg.  Ko  proofs  of 
tDch  an  expenditure  on  that  accoant  are  produced; 
and  therefore  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  assertiou  is  wildly  extravagant,  or  that  it  must 
mean  something  very  different  from  the  plain  purport 
of  its  words  and  figures.  But  suppose  it  to  he  true; 
and  suppose  that  those  other  millions,  untold,  which 
thu  printing  of  silent  letters  costs  amouut  to  another 
Bfleen,  That  would  make  the  coat  of  the  present  style 
Uing  just  $30,000,000  yearly.  Now,  even  if  all 
saved  by  tbe  simple  and  easy  means  of  a 
;h  r«formation  of  the  spelling  of  the  English 
je,  there  would  not  be  enough  of  it  to  give  one 
oftllsr  a  year  each  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  alone.  The  benefit  ought  surely  to  be  very 
grest  indeed  which  disturbs  the  literature  of  a  whole 
fsce  and  deranges  its  means  of  daily  communication 
Titliont  saving  a  dollar  each  for  only  one  branch  of 
tbatnice  in  a  year. 

It  might  be  shown,  on  the  contrary,  and  I  think 
«4t  I  shall  show,  that  the  cost  of  the  reform  would 
te  very  much  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
JKHily  for  a  very  considerable  time.  For  in  the  first 
pUce  all  the  books,  or  at  least  all  the  valuable  books, 
tlwi  have  been  printed  for  the  last  three  hundred 
yWs  must  needs  be  reprinted,  or  to  the  next  gcuera- 
tioii  they  would  be  as  unreadable  as  if  they  were  wnt- 
^  in  Anglo-Saxon,  or  at  least  as  if  they  wt:re  put 
into  the  Old  English  of  that  6rat  of  our  phoniigra- 
pbers,  the  author  of  the  "  Ormnlura,"  who  did  his 
•ork  six  hundred  years  ago.'     This  would  cost  very 
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many  inilliuns  of  dollars.     Theu  in  tlie  coaise  of  1 1 
single  genonition  the  stock  of  Englisli  books  now«i-  f 
ieting  all  over  the  world  in  private  and  in  public  li"| 
braries  wuuld  become  wortblesa,  except  a  very  feali  I 
preserve  as  curiosities,  and  for  consultation  by  schol- 1 
ars,  involving  a  loBs  of  many  more  millions  of  dol-  f 
lars.     All  the  stereotype  plates  now  in  tbe  haudaol  1 
piiblisbcrs  would  becuine  only  so  much  metal  to  ^  | 
melted  down  ;  and  tbis  would  involve  tbe  loss  of  manj  1 
millions  more.     Inmgine  beaidea  the  upturning  tiat  I 
such  a  rt'form  would  cause  in  the  printing-offices M  1 
tbe  whole    English-speaking  people  ;    the  sinking  d  I 
capital  alreiidy  invested;  the  necessary  new  exp«iiM>  J 
involved ;  and  the  rel^rnuig  of  their  trade  by  tb*  I 
printei-a,  whose   art   ia  tbe  growth  of  centuriesl   I  I 
think  that   the  economical   argument  in  favor  of  t  I 
change  in  English  spelling  other  than  that  wbick  bu 
been  going  on  gradually  froui  the  time  of  Chaiu»i 
and  WyeUffe,  those  fathers  of  English  litetatare,ai 
be  dismissed  without  further  considei'ation.     To  a 
a  common  and  very  expressive  phrase,  such  a  change 
would  coat  very  much  more  than  it  would  come  to. 

A  reform  in  our  spelling  might  nevertheless  be  dft- 
Birable,  notwithstanding  the  ruinous  expense  ihut  it 
would  involve.  Of  the  i-easons  for  which  the  retotn 
is  asked,  the  one  most  strongly  urged  is  the  time  tb*t  | 
it  takes  to  le:irn  to  apell  English  correctly  accordiog 
to  the  prevailing  and  long-eatablished  fashion. 
time  is  said  to  lie  five  years.  I  very  much  doubt  tl 
truth  of  this  assertion,  if  it  is  tiiken  as  meaning  n 
it  seems  and  is  apparently  intended  to  mean. 
means  that  an  adult  English -speaking  person  of  a 
erage  intelligence  cannot  learn  to  spell  Ms  mot 
tongue  so  as  to  communicate  his  tboughta  oorr 
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hj  writing  to  less  tlian  five  years  of  constant  sludy, 
itii  BO  ubstirdty  unlruc  that  it  iieed  not  be  regarded. 
Sach  a  peraon  cau  learn  to  spell  a  foreign  language, 
French,  for  instance,  well  enough  for  all  practical 
parposeB,  in  the  course  of  a  year's  application ;  and 
Preoch  spelling  ia  quite  as  dif&cult  as  English  Is. 
Eren  of  French  the  spelling  comes  much  more  easily 
ll)Ui  the  gmmmnr,  the  cons  traction,  the  idioms,  the 
luraiaof  thought;  much  more  easily  than  the  pronun- 
inution,  and  above  all  the  inflections  of  voice  nccea- 
ttrj  to  n-ally  gooil  French  speaking.  Think  of  the 
genders  and  the  verbs!  and  think  of  the  exceptional 
Mrnij  an  English  student  of  French,  many  a  Fi-ench 
'tuJent  of  English,  can  apell  any  word  in  his  Bcquirud 
'ocftbulary  of  either  of  those  languages,  who  could  not 
*rite  half  a  page  or  speak  five  minutes  without  fla- 
gi^Qt  violation  of  grammar  and  of  idiom. 
^JSti^i  however,  is  probably  not  the  meaning  of  the 
^^Hbpn  ID  question.  What  is  meant  is  that  five 
^^ippbl  a  child's  life  pass  from  tlie  time  when  lie  be- 
^wto  learn  to  spell  until  he  can  be  said  to  spell  well. 
Tbis  is  true  enough,  probably,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
^nces ;  and  some  do  not  learn  to  spell  well  in  ten 
Jesra ;  a  few,  never.  But  as  I  have  remarked  before, 
neither  do  they  all  learn  other  things  well  in  the 
*nie  time,  —  proper  pronunciation,  legible  writing, 
llw  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
*veii  in  outline,  and  so  forth.  With  what  reason  is 
It  expected  that  spelling  should  be  learned  more 
Illicitly  than  these  ?  If  a  child  learns  to  spell  tolera- 
"ly  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years,  he  does 
*ell.  For  during  that  time  he  gives  but  about  an 
"oor  a  day  to  this  tusk  for  five  days  of  the  week ;  and 
■ftmtime  he  b  learning  other  things ;  and  his  very 
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BpelUng  L'uniea  to  him  quite  as  much  by  uiicods 
obsei'vation    of  what   he  reads  as  by  direct  alo 
Moreovar,  itt  this  period  his  Htteiition  is  largely  i 
or  should  be  eo  given,  to  those  things  wbicb  bulldi 
ill  him  A  souad  And  healthy  pliysical  and  mural 
lire.     To  say  that  even  a  child  spends  Sve  yea 
learning  to  spell  conveys  a  very  misleHdiiig  notiom 
the  real  facts  of  the  case.    And  if  a  child  between  tl" 
years  of  five  and  ten.  in  addition  to  all  the  rest  IhH 
he  should  and  generally  does  learn  in  that  time,  leMtn 
to  spell  tolerably  well,  he  makes  as  good  a  use  oi  lu> 
study-time  in  those  childisb  years  as  could  be  B^ 
for  him. 

The  only  other  reason  of  seeming  importance  fw» 
reform  in  English  spelling  is  that  we  should  thereby 
know  more  certainly  how  words  should  be,  or  bo« 
they  ai-e,  pronounced.  It  is  insisted  thiit  if  each  let- 
ter represented  only  one  sound  we  should  be  rid  ol 
a  world  of  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  in  languxgt- 
"  Men  are  sisking,"  Dr.  Trumbull  tella  us,  "  whether 
there  is  not,  after  all,  as  much  absurdity  in  represent- 
ing half  a  dozen  different  and  dissimilar  sounds  bj 
one  and  the  same  combination  of  letters  —  the  termi- 
nation ouffh,  for  instance  —  as  in  the  wildest  ecisu- 
tricities  of  phonography."  That  unhappy  little  Wf' 
minatiou  ouffk,  which  corresponds  to  other  bouqiIs 
than /in  only  ten  words  in  the  language, — only  ten.' 
—  how  has  it  served  foreiguera  for  a  jest,  and  been 
worked  over  by  phonetic  reformers  for  an  ailment' 
But  this  reason  for  a  reform  of  spelling  toward  pho- 
nography  seems  at  once  to  reverse  tbe  relatione  rf 


1  Bough, 

ouBh,  h 

[CDugb,  hough, 

Inugh.  IhpLsb.  piDOfit,  (ark 

tUrouKh,  bOT 

ughiud 

ot  Ibise  one,  b 

citiugh,  hu  piQftdgjhMfm 

»i«./. 
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spoken  and  written  language.  For,  iipart  from  the 
considerulion  tliut  9pee(.'h,  and  not  writing,  is  language, 
pronmiciiition  la,  for  iriMny  centuries  has  been,  and  — 
tniiy  we  not  therefore  safely  assume  ?  —  always  will 
be  independent  of  spelling. 

That  this  13  true  will,  I  think,  appear  from  what  I 
sball  hereafter  present  in  det:iil  upon  this  part  of  my 
lobject;  but  it  muy  be  brieSy  illustrated  here,  In- 
imi,  it  has  been  illustrated  in  what  is  said  in  the 
furegoing  piiges  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  great.  The 
Word  either  is  another  example  in  point.  What  we 
mH  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  it  is  ayther  ;  the  gen- 
ewl  English  prnnnnciation  is  eether  ;  but  many  Eng- 
lish people  of  the  best  education  and  social  culture 
pronounce  it  i-iher.  The  Irish  pronunciation  ia  the 
oldest  and  the  most  anak>gically  correct.  There  is 
nn  doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Bunyan 
«nd  Dryden  and  Addison  and  Pope  said  ayther. 
Dr.  Johnson  did,  if  we  raity  trust  the  anecdote  told  of 
kim,  that  when  asked  whether  he  said  eether  or  i-ther, 
w  answered,  "Nayther."  The  story  at  least  shows 
"*  vben  i-ther  was  coming  in.  But  with  all  these 
"Wrkcd  variations  in  the  spoken  word,  the  written 
*Ofd  remained  jnst  the  same;  just  as  Chesterfield 
ttdToung  both  wrote  great,  while  one  spoke  grate 
"Dd  the  other  greet. 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  in  establishiug  con- 
fotinity  of  sign  to  sound  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  un- 
wttainty  that  always  must  exist  as  to  souud  itself. 
Moat  well-educated  and  well-bred  people  seem  to 
•peakso  nearly  alike  that  this  difficulty  may  appear 
^limerical  to  those  who  have  given  no  attention  to 
"ri*  subject.     Take  an  example   furnished   by  Mr. 

"ihs  himself.     In  his  great  work  on  English  pronun- 
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I  nation  (page  106),  referring  to  a  discussion 
[  himself  and  Mr.  BtU,  tie  author  of  "  Visible  Si«Mb,' 
he  says,  "My  own  pronunciution  of  man  he  [Mi 
I  Bell]  finds  frequently  the  same  us  bis  prounnciatu 
I  of  men  ;  so  thiit  to  liim  I  pronounce  men  viaa  (oh 
i-n)."  Here  were  two  distinguished  phonologi 
brought  face  to  face,  and  they  not  only  disagrwl 
to  the  pronnnciation  of  so  simple  a  word  as  mm,  I 
the  actual  sounds  that  they  gave  it  were  diSen 
each  to  tlie  ear  of  the  other.  And  what  is  gained 
printing  either  E  or  A  ?  If  men  cannot  agree  u[ 
the  sound  of  e  or  a,  how  are  they  helped  by  using 
or  A?  Again,  in  one  of  the  Pitman  phonograf" 
tracts  (edited  by  Mr,  Ellia,  I  believe,  or,  if  not 
him,  by  Pitman  himself)  I  find  these  pronuncit 
phonograph ically  indicated:  jenurully  (general!/ 
iriumphunl,  opokun,  troubtU,  evul,  ignorance,  peo\ 
Now  it  need  liardly  be  said  that  these  words  are 
thus  pronounced  by  good  epeakera,  who  (giving 
thought  to  their  speech)  say  generally,  triwnphSi 
Bpo-kn,  trouhl,  e-vU,  ig-no-rans,  peepl.  Such  illiisl 
tions  of  this  ditfieulty  might  be  multiplied  a  hunc 
fold ;  and  tliey  will  receive  some  attention  from 
hereafter. 

Then  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered, 
have  Huf.li  words  as  wrigkt,  write,  right,  and  i 
The  spohen  words  have  exactly  the  eame  son 
they  are  vocally  the  same  word.  Is  it  desirable  1 
the  difference  between  them  which  is  preserved 
spelling  should  be  altogether  destroyed  ?  The 
logical  argument  to  the  contrary  may  be  worth  S 
thing,  but  not  much.  That  historical  spelling 
aid  etymological  research  seems  to  be  manifest ; 
9hiIologiats  do  not  need  it ;  the  etymological  view 
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qufslioD  is  really  of  little  importance  on  either 

e.     But  tlie  distinction  which  epelling  makes  for 

nlently  in  our  minds  between  words  of  exactly  tbe 

Be  sound  seems  valuable  enuugh  not  to  be  tlirowii 

nray.     When   Hamlet    tells   ub    that  certain  retlec- 

^ns  upon  uiortalitv  *'  must  give  us  pause,"  we  may 

ne  thankful  tiuit  plionugrapluc  uniformity  in  spelling 

does  not  yet  thru.tt  upon  ua  the  doggish  notion  of  giv- 

)  Otg  us  paws. 

But  suppose  it  settled  that  for  economical  and  other 
KHsona  a  thorough  reformation  of  English  spt^lllng 
■  necessary  and  desirable,  how  is  it  to  be  brought 
iboot  ?  Suppose  the  new  system  elaborated  to  per- 
fection, how  and  when  would  its  adoption  be  secured  ? 
Books  and  letters  are  written  not  to  conform  to  tlio 
Tiewa  of  phonologiata  and  philologists,  but  thiit  tiiey 
may  be  read,  and  rend  immediately.  'I'o  be  read 
books  must  be  printed  and  letters  written  in  the  speil- 
'Ug  wliteli  tbfir  intended  readers  have  learned.  If 
tlteir  spelling  differs  nineli  from  that  to  which  tlie  in- 
tended i-eaders  are  aecustfitned  (and  unless  the  difft'p- 
ence  is  great  there  will  be  no  real  reform  ;  no  other 
change  than  tbat  which  has  been  gradually  going  on 
for  centuries),  tliey  might  afi  well  be  written  in  an- 
other language.  It  is  not  a  question  of  conservatism, 
of  shrinking  from  novelty,  of  laiiuess,  or,  as  it  is 
Sometimes  said,  of  "  pig-headednesa  ;  "  it  is  simply 
the  practical  one  of  whether  a  man  shall  write  to  bo 
understood,  or  to  be  not  understood ;  of  whether  a 
publisher  shiiU  print  bis  books  in  the  langua^  of  his 
cUBtomei-B,  or  in  another,  —  a  better,  it  might  be,  but 
(till  another.  Here  seems  to  1^  an  insupenible  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  any  gieat  change,  and  pavticu- 
larli   of  any  systematic  change  in  English  spelling,  or 
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in  fact  in  the  spelling  o(  any  language,  Tbe  parpuse 
of  langimge  is  to  communicate  facts  and  thoogtitii 
and  commuiiIcatioD  implies,  in  terms  as  well  as  in  tM>i 
the  use  of  that  wbich.is  common  to  the  two  pi 
concerned.  Phonologista  may  ehvborate  a  BjBtami 
spelling  which  shall  be  a  marvel  of  symmetry  « 
precision;  and  they  may  use  it  among  themselvea, at 
any  little  association  of  men  may  use  any  otlier  a- 
pber.  But  whoever  would  address  Engliah-speuking 
folk  must  write  English  as  English-speaking  (oU> 
write  it ;  and  the  mass  of  any  people,  ninety-nine  il 
a  hundred  of  them,  or  rather  nine  hundred  * 
ninety-nine  in  a  thousand,  are,  and  must  ev«r  b 
those  who  have  no  lime  for  the  acquirement  oE  ueK 
habits  of  speech,  and  of  spelling  above  all  c ' 
thiugs.  They  mu*t  use  the  words  and  the  letten  i 
their  language  as  they  have  been  brought  up  to  V 
them.  This  consideration  alone  seems  to  be  cooob 
sive  against  the  possible  introduction  of  a  new  sjsMf 
of  orthography;  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  H 
spelling  of  the  immediate  future  will  differ  no  n 
from  tbat  of  the  present  than  that  of  the  present  do 
from  that  of  the  immediate  past.  A  ref ormatioc d 
modem  orthography,  to  be  at  all  effectual,  must  nea 
be,  like  the  reformation  of  moral  character,  r«gta 
eratioQ. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

t  MtJLLEB    ASD  PHONETIC  SPELLING.       PJTMAN'B 
[        ALPHABET.      ELLIs's  "  PAL^»TYPE." 

noFKssoB  Max  MitLLBB,  in  a  paper  on  "Spell- 
p"  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  sete  forth  views 
pn  the  subject  than  wiiich  none  could  be  more  rad- 
Hi  and  which,  if  put  in  act  and  force,  would  not  so 
behrefotrni  our  present  spelling  as  uproot  it,  over- 
B  it,  and  sweep  it  away.  Hie  argument,  like  all 
lutings,  i-x)mmands  admiration  by  its  ability,  its 
Wor,  and  its  common-aense.  The  very  extremity 
rtbe  change  which  he  favors  is  a  claim  upon  the  re* 
fiBt  even  of  those  who  cannot  agree  with  him  ;  for  it 
|dws  the  sincerity  of  the  man  and  the  logical  clear- 
fn  of  his  mind.  It  shows  that  he  sees  the  truth, 
NiE  any  considerable  change  ia  to  be  made  in  the 
hting  of  English,  consistency,  which  is  the  very  ob- 
ttsonght  to  be  attained,  requires  so  great  a  change 
*t  the  newly  written  language  will  be  to  all  intents 
V  purposes  a  new  language  to  the  eye.  Indeed,  lie 
Jb,  "  If  we  compare  English  as  spoken  with  Eng- 
D  as  written,  they  seem  almost  like  two  different 
'gaage8,--BS  diEEerent  as  Latin  is  from  Italian," 
I  sm  one  of  those  who  ciiimot  see  this  great  diffeiv 
Oe,  or  a  much  greater  difference,  if  difference  it 
*«t  be  called,  than  always  must  exist  between  a 
Stten  and  a  spoken  language  which  has  a  great  lit- 
Mnre,  the  product  of  centuries.      But  this  I  see,  and 
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I  think  that  all  uthers,  Profeasor  MiUler  mclud<^ 
must  see :  that  if  written  :iiid  spoken  English  M» 
almost  us  much  as  Latiu  and  Italian,  a  change  ithiuli 
should  effect  conformity  between  them  would  make 
the  new  written  lunguiigu  differ  as  much  from  the  old 
—  that  is,  the  present  —  as  Italian  does  from  Lutift- 
The  logic  of  tliia  conclitslon  is  inevitable. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  sueh  and  so  great  t 
change  ia  Jesiriible,  whether  it  would  be  tolerated  by 
the  Eijglisb-Bpeakiug  peoples,  and  whetlier,  it  des!^ 
able  and  tolerable,  it  would  be  possible.  Seeing  U 
clearly  as  this  great  philologist  does  the  incongntitii* 
between  written  Eiigliah  and  apokeu  English,  1  have 
ventured,  with  full  coiiseionsness  of  my  temerity  in 
80  doiug,  to  Bay  tliitt  I  do  not  regard  eucli  »  change 
aB  desirable,  and  that  1  believe  it  to  be  neither  toll!^ 
able  noi'  possible.  Piofesaor  Miiller  speaks  avowedly 
for  philologists  and  schohirs;  I  speak  only  in  the  in- 
terests of  men  of  average  intelligence  and  some  so- 
quaiutance  with  tlieir  mother  tongue  and  its  litei* 
ture,  of  whose  cause  1  presume  to  offer  myself  as  an 
advocate. 

Professor  Miiller  begins  by  declaring  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  thorough  reform  of  English  spelling  "is 
no  longer  a  matter  for  argument ; "  whei-euj>on  he  iin- 
mediately  sets  out  upon  an  argument  in  its  favor  wbich 
covers  twenty-four  large,  closely  piTJited  octavo  pages. 
This  might  be  regai'ded  as  somewhat  inconsistent,  bnl 
what  if  it  be?  That  di>es  not  in  tlie  legist  dimioi*'' 
the  value  of  wliiit  he  says,  or  injuriously  affect  his 
position.  For  in  spite  of  the  shallow  line  of  nliicb 
so  many  are  eager  to  discover  the  origin,  and  which 
so  many  more  are  fond  of  quoting,  consistency  is  w^ 
a  jewel ;  that  is,  it  b  not  bo  absolutely  and  of  itself 
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***>«  argument  is  destructive  of  another  which  ia 
l)ythe  same  person,  thut  is  an  inconsistency 
^isoi  moment.  But  llie  mere  fitet  tlmt  a  man's 
'QQ  at  one  time  is  iuciinsistent  with  either  his  action 
*i'8  words  at  another  neither  iinpeiichi's  the  honesty 
^;  hia  action  nor  impairs  the  value  of  his  opinion. 
'^ofeasor  Miiller  adds  to  his  former  remark  one  that 
Sds  to  me  full  of  wisdom.  Jt  is  that  his  expenenoe 
T*W  ohservation  of  life  has  convinced  him  that  "  notli- 
'g  rexes  people  so  much,  and  hardens  them  in  their 
^belief  and  in  their  resistance  to  reforms,  as  undeni- 
able facts  and  unanswerable  arguments,"  and  that 
reforms  are  carried  by  time.''  But  his  further  de- 
*«Iopment  of  the  same  notion  —  that  "  what  gener- 
^jr  prevails  in  the  end  are  not  logical  deductions, 
out  some  haphazard  and  frequently  irratiomil  mo- 
tires" —  seems  hardly  so  sound.  It  is  true  tliat 
logical  deductions  nuely  effect  reforms;  but  that  by  • 
^hich  they  are  effected  is  not  hap-hazard,  irrational 
luotives,  but  a  change  in  the  moral  tone  and  in  tho 
general  intellectual  perceptions  and  actions  of  tnaTt- 
kind.  The  world  suddenly  wakes  up  and  sees  that 
what  was  true,  or  vras  thought  true,  yesterday,  is  not 
true  to-day  ;  that  what  was  tolerable  a  fow  years  >igo 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  now.  Reforms  are  made  |)ossi- 
ble  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
race.  Thus,  for  example,  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
and  in  possession  by  evil  spirits  suddijnly  disappeared. 
The  passages  in  the  Bible  which  were  supposed  to 
make  a  belief  in  witches  and  in  possession  a  part  of 
an  orthodox  religious  creed  remained  unchanged ;  but 
men's  minds  had  changed,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
which  a  few  years  before  they  had  accepted 
authoritative,  they  began  to  reject  the  notion  of 
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witchcraft  as  i-idiciilous,  and  to  regard  the  hanging 
Bod  drowoing  of  supposed  witchea  »a  not  only  cm<i, 
bat  absurd. 

Such  a  change  ivs  this,  however,  either  in  ita  ami- 
deniicss  or  its  independence  of  reason  or  imthuritj.ii 
not  to  be  looked  fr>r  in  regni'd  to  tlie  qiii*slion  wb^lfaoi 
we  shall  discard  the  present  method  of  writing  Eng- 
lish, which  is  the  gradatil,  iiiiconBdous  growtli  <A 
almost  a  thousand  years,  and  adopt  a  new  one,  mnde 
for  us  out  of  hand  on  the  spot,  and  particukrlj 
adapted  to  the  speech  of  our  own  day.  For  tliis  i) 
a  question  not  of  right  and  wrong;  noi'  is  it  a  pliil- 
ofiophical  question,  or  one  in  any  way  ol  inor.iU,  or  ui 
belief,  or  of  conduct.  It  does  not  concern  man's  tvk- 
tions  to  man  individually,  socially,  or  politi willy, or  liif 
intellectual  development,  or  the  present  or  the  future 
condition  of  what  he  calls  hia  soul,  which  iire  tbe 
points  upon  which  reforms  are  carried  by  lime.  Itii 
a  queslinn  simply  of  convenience  in  the  irse  of  a 
means  or  instrument,  upon  which  he  depends  tlailj 
for  the  comnumicatiou  of  facts,  thoughts,  and  ueedi. 
Is  it  easier  and  hetter  for  him  to  take  the  written 
language  as  he  learned  it,  almost  uncunsciously.  in 
his  youth,  and  in  a  form  which  enubles  him  to  cum- 
mand  all  its  literature  for  at  least  three  hundred  ye»B 
back,  or  to  have  a  brand  new  alphabet,  and,  after  Iw 
has  learned  it,  to  write  down,  to  the  beat  of  liis  abil- 
ity, not  words,  as  we  now  undei'stand  the  term,  bat 
the  sounds  that  he  utters,  witliout  regiird  to  any  other 
relation  of  speech  and  writing  whatever  ?  Is  it,  tot 
example,  faBii*r  and  better  for  all  of  us  who  sire  more 
than  five  years  old  to  spell  thus :  years,  iissaults 
physiologists,  reason,  always,  nations,  weights,  exeT 
tions,    requii-es,    fixed   laws,    generations ;  or  thu» 
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fin,  agullt,  Jhiolojisti.  rizun,  olwez,  n^um,  urets, 
tkier/itm,  rikqutrz^  fikst  luz,  jenere/unzf  These 
•onJa  (ill  their  latter  form)  I  have  taken  alninat  at 

tp-hazard  from  a  specimen  which  ProtesBor  Muller 
^69  of  phonetic  printing,  aecoriling  to  the  Pitman 

feti^m,  tbe  one  which  he  advocates.' 

Professor  Miiller  asks  any  intelligent  and  unprej- 
idiced  reader  whether  Le  could  not  read  and  write 
English  according  to  Pitraan*s  system,  after  a  few 
'  fji  practice,  with  perfect  ease.  It  may  be  at  once 
■Emitted  that  such  a  person  with  endeavor  in  good 
Uth  could  do  so.  Indeed,  a  man  with  respectable 
jowers  of  acquirement  could  in  half  an  hour  make 
Wry  considerable  progress  toward  mastering  English 
mitten  in  this  way,  and  witTi  a  tew  weeks'  daily  prao- 
fice  could  read  it,  and  possibly  even  write  it,  with 
ftrrectne«s  and  ease.  A  man  who  could  not  do  that 
better  give  up  learning  anything,  except  by 
prowss  of  gradual  absorption.  But  this  is  not  the 
point  at  issue.  So  a  man  might  learn  with  equal 
■se,  and  in  no  longer  lime,  to  write  down  the  sounds 
<f  English  words  in  German  text  or  in  Greek  letters, 
His  question  rather  is  whether  the  whole  change  in- 
^Ved  in  this  so-called  phonetic  reform  is,  all  things 
KHuidered,  rational,  desirable,  feasible;  and  notwith- 
fcnding  Professor  Miiller's  declaration  and  all  that 
« been  written  upon  the  subject  besides,  this  does 

MB  to  me  to  be  eminently  a  matter  for  argument. 

To  see  what  the  whole  change  would  be,  it  is  nec- 


\^  irwa  il 

■^^  BUbli 


The  use  of  the  Greek  onii 


i  cDotpare  it  vitk  oar  own;  and  babceiviC' 


thirj  CObOBtt-l 


Oo  looking  at  thia  alphabet  the  i 

alarmed    at  the  words  phonetic  and  plii 
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B»pby   may    be  aurprUed  at  the  few  changes  in  the 
force  of  letters  which  it  inToIves.     Of  the  consomiuta, 
p.i,  d,  t,j,  ky  g,f,  V,  8,  z,  m,  n,  I,  aad  r,  fifteen  in  all, 
*K  retftined  with  their  long- recognized  values.      W, 
yi  and  h  appear  also  with  their  values  unchanged. 
But  consonants  are  the  most  stable  elements  of  speech, 
ooth  in  the  month  and  upon  the  pen.    It  is  the  vowel, 
which  is  the  breath  of  life  to  language,  that  varies 
in  Bound  from  generation  to  generation,  and  not  in- 
bequently  within  a  generation ;  and  it  is  in  the  en- 
deavor to  define  and  fix  the  vowel  sounds  that  all  in- 
'entoi's  of  phonetic  signs  make  the  greatest  changes, 
ftmlhave  their  ingenuity  most  severely  tested.     Mr, 
Pitman's  alphabet  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
file  in  this  respeft.     We  have  indeed  our  old  friends 
*.eii,  0,  and  u;  but  the  sign  "a"  is  restricted  to  the 
ttprewntation  of  one  sound,  and  that  is  neither  the 
English  name  sound  of  a  (^ay')  nor  the  primal  sound 
Jof  which  it  originally  stood  (wA),  but  a  small,  mean, 
Uitenriediate  sound,  —  that  in  avi,  hat,  and  pat.    "  E  " 
^likewise  assigned  and  restricted  to  the  obscure  sound 
'^tll;  while  for  the  distinctive  English  sound  of  « 
\<0i  as  in  eel,  we  have  an  altogether  new  sign,  as  w© 
"iwe  one  almost  Dew,  a  kind  of  e,  to  express  our  Eng- 
y  name  sound  of  a.    So  "o"  is  deprived  of  its  bii-th- 
"S"t,  which  is  involved  in  its  very  name  (t»A),  and  put 
.     *ith  the  miserable  semblance  of  it  that  there  is 
'he  vowel  sound  of  on,  which  is  but  ah  compressed 
^»l  the  life  la  squeezed  out  of  it  j  while  for  the  real 
,**     we  have  &,  an  infuriated  Q  with  its  tail  in  the 
'  *»  a  rage  at  being  turned  in  its  proper  form  clean 
/^'  <if  the  alphabet.     To  be  sure,  it  has  no  very  indo- 
^tJent  place  there,  leaning,  as  it  does,  always  upon 
But  still  an  alphabet  whidi   admits  a  sign  for 
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■uch  Compounds  as  the  conaonantal  sounds  iu  eteK'A 
Kreathe,  in  viciout,  and  in  virion  might  have  let  po« 
q  alone,  chnracteristically  leading  as  he  does  so  mmj 
(alUiough  coinpanilively  few)  words  which  murktlM 
Latin  element  in  our  language.  And  we  may  be  sort 
thnt  most  intelligent  and  fair-minded  persons,  vith 
H  moderate  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  would  glftdlT  ^ 
saved  from  spelling  queen  kwin,  quack  kwai,  fsurt 
ktP^rt,  queer  hc-ir,  and  quote  kwbt,  to  which  we  shuoM 
be  reduced  by  the  abolition  of  q  and  the  adoption  of 
the  other  phonetic  changes  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitmaa 
and  advocated  by  Professor  Muller. 

The  change  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  PitfflMl 
phonetic  alphnliet,  or  any  other,  is  not  so  much  in  tb« 
value  of  individual  letters  as  in  the  entire  strucCnn 
of  written  English.  Thus,  for  example,  the  CuBl- 
bination  leh  is  stricken  out,  and  for  eateh  we  haveittft 
and,  as  ng  also  goes,  for  watching  waffip.  J* does  not 
lose  it«  power,  but  the  combination  dg,  for  which  it 
is  substituted,  disappears,  and  for  edge  we  have  <Ji 
and  for  knowledge  nolej  ;  our  youthful  spoon  victusl" 
become  porij,  a  hrdge  a  hej,  and  a  bridge  a  brij.  And 
Bu,  with  the -disappearance  of  g  with  tts  soft  sound  in 
favor  of  jy  and  the  disuse  of  a  with  its  name  sound 
(for  it  is  the  sound  wliii-h  determines  the  sign  in  sll 
vtases),  we  shjUl  find  our  rage  rej,  our  page  p^j.  onr 
itage  ttej,  and  so  forth.  The  combinations  ei,  tsand 
ti  will  also  disappear,  and  not  only  will  words  like 
eicioui  and  vition  be  written  vi/u»  and  m'sun  ;  but  to 
relieve  the  contestants  at  spelling  bees  of  doubts  ti 
to  ih  and  ti,  gracious  and  damnati(m  will  be  spelled 
gr^os  and  damn^un. 

A  great  and  a  very  important  dislocation  of  OSt 
written  speech  would  be  effected  by  the  making  or 
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^*^»phy  coiifmiii  to  every  uljatige  prnduoeil  in  suund 
^'>«Bdtlition  of  prefixes  »nd  suttixea,  by  iaflection, 
.  tjy  iba  cliangt!  of  acctiit.  Tluis  dtan  would  be 
^^«:n  klin,  but  cleanly  uot  kliiUi,  but  klenli ;  for 
'**»■*  we  should  have  negur^  but  for  natural  nagurid  ; 
Vftatf  kriet,  but  for  creature  krigiir  ;  produce  ua  a 
*''>  Would  be  prbdt(»,  but  as  a  noun  prodi(g.  I 
^v  thus  but  sUghtly  indiuated,  or  rather  merely 
'"ted  at,  the  sort  uf  cbungta  which  would  be  effected 
y  Ihe  introduction  of  a  phonetic  alphabet;  being 
'ftited  not  only  by  the  space  which  I  win  give  to  this 
^^Wrtof  my  subject,  but  by  the  lack  uf  the  phonetic 
^JK  which  a  fuller  illustration  of  tliis  point  would 
**qiiire. 

Another  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a  phonetic  alpha- 
*>tt  Mid  system  of  spelling  would  itppeiu-  in  a  dimiii- 
tolied  oipHcity  of  the  new  generation  to  enjoy  the 
Jitei^ture  of  the  past  nnless  it  were  reprinted  (hav- 
"•6  been  previously  ail  rewritten)  in  the  new  Eng- 
™h,  I  have  said  that  the  ability  to  read  English  as 
i'ii«t  preaent  \vritteii  gives  a  command  of  tin*  litera- 
wre  of  our  hinguage  for  three  hundred  years  back. 
This  ig  a  vei-y  moderate  limit.  The  general  miscon- 
^lioii  npon  this  point  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
witli  English  literature  as  it  appears  in  books  of  past 
'■wituriva  is  very  great.  We  have  to  get  past  the 
"^'iiaWthun  period  before  the  slightest  difficulty  ap- 
l^eiira.  In  illustration  of  this  position  I  quote  tJie  fol- 
""ing  stanza,  the  first  of  Geurge  Gascoigne's  "  Guod- 
""^fow,"  as  it  was  printed  just  five  years  mm-e  than 
liree  centuries  ago,  in  1575,  the  book  having  been 
"IB  first  thalf  came  to  my  hand,  and  the  poem  the 
*"*  to  which  the  book  opened  of  itself :  — ■ 
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'*Tim  tbH  hBD«  ipent  Iht  nleat  aigbt 
And  ioj'e  lu  teg  Ibc  cbMrfnll  l7glit 


^^^^B  Cacli  willing  wirKlii  eoma  b«are  *  put 

^^^  To  pnijite  iha  lieauenly  King." 

This  is  u  fiiir  reiireaeiitiition  uE  our  language  « 
ww»  writti'ii  mid  printed  three  hundred  years  agi,  l» 
foiv  SpeDSfi-  had  published  a  line,  iind  while  S 
BpMtn>  mid  Biienii  were  at  griuuniar  school.  1 1) 
t)tit  insult  the  intelligence  of  any  mature  reader  bj 
Mking  if  6Ui:li  u  persou  could  not  read  such  t( 
and  tHijoy  thein  without  hindrHnce  from  their  s\ 
ing,  or  v\ea  witliont  a  thought  about  it;  butiv 
Mtk  if  Ally  child  old  enougli  to  I'ead  tlie  ' 
Niglibs"  or  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  could  not  read  tbul 
vi>rsi'S  just  Hs  easily  as  he  could  read  a  parngntph  in 
to-day's  newspaper.  The  child  might  bestruckun 
amiiMHl  by  thri'e  or  (our  superfluous  e's,  by  the  use* 
u  for  V,  anil  ot  y  four  times  where  modern  ortbogw 
pliy  rttiuircs  i  ;  but  these  slight  variations  from  tl 
modern  style  of  spelling  would  be  no  hindrance  to  M 
enjoyment,  —  riitlier  fi-om  their  quaintness  a  help  W* 
a  stimulus,  Suppose,  however,  that  the  child  ortB 
man  liiui  lx>en  brought  up  on  the  phonetic  alpbabA 
and  had  seen  the  words  which  compose  those  1' 
always  written  thus:  — 

Tq  Alt  hav  ^ptat  h  ailant  nit 

III  tlip  and  kwiat  ml. 
And  ioi  lui  ai  di  Qlrful  In 
'Jalrtujiadllac 
Nowkliryv™*,  noir  fir  yqrbtrt, 

Kim  lielp  mi  naivtiu  ^i 
iQwillii)  witkim  berapait  * 

TiuprudeliavenliKig; 

knd  if  he  had  leiirneH   (iv*  he  would  have  learow 
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1  tliat  those  sounds  cotM  be  indicated  only  hy  those 
'  Utters,  and  that  those  letters  could  have  those  sounds 
jftml  no  others,  what  would  be  hia  capacity  for  read- 
ing Gascnigne's  verst-s,  or  those  of  any  other  English 
poet  from  the  pre-EHzabethan  period  to  the  present  ? 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  letters  which  I  hat-e  used 
are  mere  make-shifts,  only  as  nearly  as  possible  hke 
Fitnan's  phonetic  letters  as  the  types  at  my  t!0in- 
nand  will  alhnr,  is  of  no  moment.  For  the  purposes 
of  illnstratioii  and  argument  one  strange  arbitrary 
fifft  is  as  good  aa  another.  It  should  be  remarked, 
lowever,  that  this  stanza  of  G;iscoigne's  does  not 
pnseni  this  part  oF  the  case  in  so  strong  a  light  aa 
Bright  be  thrown  tipon  it,  because  it  has  an  unusual 
HomW  of  words  in  which  the  phonetic  alphabet 
■nltes  no  change. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  converse  of  this  view. 
Certain  lines  spoken  by  Hamlet  after  the  plaj-er 
Iwves  him,  in  the  last  scene  of  the  second  act  of  the 
tfigedy,  have  already  (Chapter  V.,  page  84)  been  pre- 
tated  with  the  pronunciation  of  Shakespeare's  day 
lepreeented  in  our  orthography.  For  the  convenience 
^the  reader  the  passage  ia  here  repeated :  — 

*'  Eti  ctl  Dul  moiHtrwH  Ihot  thttt  player  hare, 
Soot  em  a/ti-e-ts-oii,  tn  B  dhrant  otpalf-fjM, 
Coetd  force  hiu  loiel  to  to  htti  own  eatuate, 
Tkol  from  her  working  all  htei  meia^e  wirm'd  ; 
Tarn  em  htei  ayci ;  iltiMhraelioit  ern  'e  mpect, 
I  A  broken  TOice,  *nd  hut  whole  foonttion  ihooting 

I  Wfit  Iowa  to  ioet  eotuaU ;  iitid  all  for  noting." 

I  Aagnming  this  pronunciation,  then,  as  Shake- 
'  'ptare's  (from  which  even  according  to  Mr.  Ellis's 
*!>■*  it  differs  but  slightly),  what  would  be  the  et- 
I  1^  of  this  and  other  passages  upon  modern  readers 
;  "  they  had  been  written  in  a  phonetic  alphabet  the 
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s  of  wloeh  kad  remained  irithout  change,  vhill 
1  ehiu^ed,  as  it  must  (and  »&  Pio- 
ftnor  UnlW  •dnito  tb&t  it  would)  have  done! 
RhafcTwpran-'n  poetry  and  all  tlie  poetry  at  the  [Ml 
wiM^d,  to  amj  the  least,  hare  lost  lUHch  uf  its  c 
for  OS.  It  iroold  be  id  a  oertato  aenao  ridiculoos.  W> 
ooold  Dot  read  it  witlwuC  Lii^hii^  at  its  antiiiiutai 
and  what  woold  seem  to  vs  its  uocoath  tomiJ; 
wlwreaa,  with  its  fixed  ortb<^Ta,phy,  its  beauty  R 
maina  fixed  likewise.  The  printed  woids  are  bnt  «is 
ble  signs  which  call  up  their  vocal  counterparU,  x 
Gordii^  to  our  own  mode  of  vocalizing  them.  Tin 
sign  (the  written  word)  rernaius  the  same,  or  Diwlf 
the  same,  for  all  generatioiis,  and  each  generatiuB 
gives  to  the  sign  the  sound  of  the  word  accordtngW 
the  fashion  of  its  own  period.  And  this  is  one  gl^ 
valne  of  a  fixed  or  very  slowly  changing  syatem  * 
spelling.  It  does  not  conform  to  the  floating  fusliioD* 
of  pronunciation  ;  and  it  thus  preserves  the  form  d 
literature  which  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  in  tta 
lapse  and  ruin  of  time. 

It  is  thus  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  li 
Rome.  Professor  Miiller,  with  his  usual  canilor,  CO*' 
fesses  thiit,  notwitlist.inding  all  the  efforts  that  hfli* 
been  made  by  philologists  and  phonologists,  '*' 
shiill  never  be  able  to  speak  with  anything  like  n 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  pronunciation  of  anciesl 
languages"  (and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling tif 
mind  that  I  published  the  same  opiniou  years  agoji 
but  we  can  nevertheless  enjoy  their  literature,  iaolndi 
Ing  their  poetry ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  ll^ 
do  not  enjoy  it  tlie  more  bi'Cuuse  we  are  freed  trot 
the  necessity  of  strict  conformity  to  their  pronundi 
tion.     In  English,  accent   haa  remaiued   nearly  ttl 
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for  centuiiea,  the  force  uf  consonants  almost  ex- 
utiy  tlie  siinii; ;  ami  tlie  cousequence  is  thut,  nubwitli- 
Standing  (h<.'  variation  in  the  ephemeral  tH)un<l  of  thu 
Toweb,  the  rhyChra  of  poetry  anJ  i-ven  of  proau  re- 
mains onchniigeil ;  and  it  is  certainly  protecti;<l  horn 
flie  degrading  eSect  which  wonhi  have  been  caiia,;il 
by  tlie  phonetic  spelling  and  printing  of  aotiqutiti-d 
ipeech.  The  result  of  a  fixed  orthogi-iipliy  is  an  almost 
perennial  preservation  of  the  tieaiities  of  literature. 

Professor  Miiller  ciindidly  recognizes  the  one  great 

difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  a  phonetic 

ijsiein  of  spelling,  —  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  sounds 

which  are  to  be  phonetically  recovded,     Pronuiici:i- 

llOD  differs  so  mncli,  even  among  educated  speakers, 

Mto  render  unattainable  that  uniformity  and  iihso- 

iuteneas   hi    phonetie    writing    withont    which    it    is 

"orthleBS  for  general  and  litemry  purposes,  however 

I   nlusble  it  might  be  to  philologists  as  a  record  of 

^■^H 18  or  lias  been,  with  which  facts  only  philology 

^^^B^  itself.     He  says  that  be  could  mention  the 

^^HR&  of  three  English  bishops,  "  one  of  whom  pv<t- 

"OOnoed  the  vowel  in   God  like  gaud,  another  like 

^d,&  third  like  gad."     The  last  pronunciation,  he 

Wys,  "would  probably  be  condemned  by  everybody." 

-^tne;  and  yet  it  wiis  once  the  elegant  pronunciation. 

A  remnant  of  it.  a  survivor,  appears  in  the  oath, 

"  fore  gad,"  which  is  in  the  months  of  half  the  fine 

■^lowB  in    the  old  comedies.     "■  But  the  other  two 

pfonuncialions,"  he  adds.  ",would  remain  sanctioned 

V  tlie  highest  authority,  and   therefore   retained  in 

phonetic  writing."     But  what  is  that  phonetic  writ- 

'"g  worth  which  gives  us  god  and  gaud  for  the  same 

"rord? 

Another  part  of  this  difTR-iilty  is  the  variablenesB 
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in  the  perceptions  of  sound,  even  ainoiig  profr 

pbonologists.     Tliey  do  not  agree  as  Ui  the  >t|«ech 

1  people  generally  ;  und  not  only  so,  they  dilTi 

'  each  other's  speech,  and  are  even  annble  lo 

I  their  own  with  satisfactory  accuracy.    Mr.  Ellis  |pl 

I  I  in  phonetic  type  the  parable  of  the  Prndigal  Sm 

it  is  written  by  another  distinguished  phonotogist, 

as  he  himself  would  read  it  alond.     The  ditfi-reiK 

BO  great  that  it  seems  in  some  passages  to  be  in 

ferent  languages,  —  languages  as  different  as  loi 

and  Spanish. 

I  reproduce  here  one  verse  of  the  parable  ( 
second)  as  Mr.  Ellis  gives  it  in  his  palieutype, 
elaborate  phonographic  alphabet  which  he  l»is 
vented  to  represent  accurately  all  known  vocal  son 
The  first  example  wiia  wi'itten  out  by  Mr.  Bell ; 
second  by  Mr.  Ellis  himself. 

Melvtcle  Bell. 
.£nd  not  msnt  deiz  aah'ftvr  dli^  .lE'qgiu  SEn  , 
dliBid  aaI  tugE'dh^j  ahud  tuk   Hhiz  dzbajui  i'l 
ah  faj  ka'ntn'. 

Alexander  J.   Ellis. 
^nd-ne-t  me-m'  deez  aii.ftn  dha-jaqgB  sen  gs-i 
aaI  tuge-dha  ^n-tuk-iz  dzlas-Dt  in-tu-B-faa  ks-ntri. 

It  will   be  seen  that  even  in  this  one  verse 
three  words,  all,  took,  and  to,  are  represented  io  bl 
versions  as  having  the  Bn'me  sounds.     It  will  alsa 
observed  by  those  who  look  closely  that,  acoon 
to  his  own  record  of  his  own  spuech,  the  former 
ident  of   the  British   Philological  Society  does 
lound  the  letter  r  at  the  end  of  words  like  Jt 
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'tr,  aud  together,  but  proiiouncea  thi'in  falkci, 
!*^^a,  aiid  to-getha.  Like  notewortby  cliiiiacteris- 
"^  of  his  speech  will  be  found  iii  one  of  the  foltow- 
>  !Miiiitioual  exampleB  of  the  diffeienco  uf  pronunci- 
^'>I»  between  gentlemen  who  are  themselves  eminent 
^^^Holf^ists ;  they  are  the  laat  with  which  I  shall 
^'♦iwt  ray  long-auffering  reader.  The  phniae  to  be 
T^pitaaed  (for  I  forbear  giving  a  whole  sentence)  ia 
^**  tallowing:  — 

"The  written  and  printed  representation  of  the 
^"nda  of  liinguage." 

This  is  given  in  the  Ellis  palasoty^e  as  its  sounds 
^'''preaa  themaelvea  upon  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
^  Profeesor  Haldemuu,  of  Mr.  Sweet,  and  of  Mr. 
Smart.* 

Mb.  Alexandbb   J.   Ellis. 
Dh«-r»-t'a    «n-pri-ntyd    reiprizentne-Bh^n    B-d-hB- 
*9icnz  av-lBaqwydzheh. 

PeoFEsaoa  S,   S.  Haldeman. 

Dha  l_ritn  ynd  pl_rmtyd  Lrepjizentec'shyn  y\  dlia 
M'wndz  yr  l!»(}gwidzh. 

Mb.  H.  Sweet. 
Dh'-ri'tn-'n-pri-'nted-rE:pr'z'nteysh'n-'v-dh'8flGaw- 
odz-'y-he-'qqgwedzh. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Smart. 

Dha  rt't-n  and  print'ed  rep:rizentee[i9h3n  9v  dha 
Biiaundz  av  Iceq'gwedzh. 

Henry  Sweet,  oiis  o(  llie  fM*rao>t  living  Anglo-Smon  BCho1«™, 
h  lb«  nitlior  of  tha  fliUury  of  Engluh  Saaadi,  and  wm  in  3878  pro'iJeul 
of  the  Loiidon  PhiloloEital  Society.  Mi.  Smnrt  I  liave  aire.!!/  spoken  of  i 
Md  Frofeuof  UBldemin,  of  [ha  Uaivenity  of  PenneylvanU,  nesdi  an 
iBIMdaetioa  to  rewlBri  wbo  an  U  all  iuumtad  Id  liaguislii:  ■ludiei. 
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HcD'  agaJH  wo  find  tlmt  hiirdly  two  wonle  in  tn 
«n>  h«in\l  alike  and  expressed  alike  by  four  of  the  mod 
eiiiiu«nt  English  urtbuepista  and  phonoliigists.  £nn 
lA^  in  iU  short,  nnpinjihutic  utterance  is  eiprasd 
bv  thre«  of  thetn  in  three  different  ways.  Behold, 
too,  tli«r  labor  in  rfpretentation  and  their  travail  iti 
bringing  forth  liMmtfttage,  and  see  the  Dncert;Liii  I<'<'1>  of 
both  diose  words.  S^  too  that  Mr.  Ellis,  according 
to  hia  own  showing,  does  not  say  and  printed,  but '» 
printid,  nor  ofth«  tound»,  but  »'  th'  foum. 

It  seems  to  me  tb:kt  the  iinposaibility  oC  forming 
a  phonetic  system  of  spt^lUng  needs  no  farther  w 
clearer  illustnUioo  than  this.  For  if  even  Ellis  ami 
Haldeniitn  and  Smart  cannot  agree  as  to  what  u» 
thQ  sounds  of  words  and  what  are  the  charaol^'* 
proper  to  express  tliem,  when  they  hare  a  syslciii  m 
phonotypft  of  minute  exaottiesa  made  to  tlieir  InnJlh 
what  is  tliere  to  be  reasonably  hoped  for  in  tW< 
direction  ? 

Professor  Miiller   shows  at  some  length   that  A» 
etjmologit'Al  Bignificaaoe  of  our  present  spelling  is 
not  of  sufficient  iinportauce  to  be  allowed  to  stand  i" 
the  way  of  a  change  which  would  give  us  eaae  w'^ 
certainty  in  tlie  use  of  signa  to  express  sounds.     H* 
need  not,  I  think,  have  given  so  much  spuec  anda*" 
tention  to  this  part  of  the  subject.     The  etymolc^ 
of  words  as  indicated  by  their  spelling  is  Interesting  ' 
but  language  is  made  for  daily  use,  not  for  etymol*^ 
gists  and  philolugiats,  amateur  or  professional ;  an' 
their  inb'Ilectual  pleasures  cannot  be  allowed  to  atan^ 
in  the  way  ot  the  world's  convenience.     But  whe* 
Professor  Miiller,  like  other  eminent  philologists,  ad- 
Touites    phonetic   spelling    bec.iuse    of    the  scientifllj 
nlae  tliut  it  would  have  to  pliilologists  as  a  pboi 
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record  of  the  eounda  that  words  had  in  piist  geuera- 
tion*.  he  faib  to  aee,  or  foi^ots  for  the  moment,  I 
think,  that  even  if  we  had  a.  phonetic  spelling  in 
the  literature  of  the  past  we  should  not  know  whiit 
wunils  the  characters  were  meant  to  indicate.  And 
vhoojuld  tell  a  hundred  years  hence  what  sound  any 
TOwel  had  in  any  word  at  this  day,  except  by  a  i>aiii- 
(nl  process  of  research,  examination  of  authorities, 
collaciou  of  rhymes,  and  the  like,  and  then  nut  with 
certainty  ?  If  in  any  system  of  spelling  certain  li/t- 
tcrsare  omitted  which  appear  in  others,  we  may  at 
(Oce  infer  that  those  letters  were  silent  —  on  tht-  Itpi 
if  the  pericn  who  did  not  write  them.  But  we  can 
infer  nothing  more;  for  even  by  tlie  brief  examples 
pven  above  we  see  that  letters  are  silent  in  tiie 
speech  or  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  ElHs  which  are  uttered 
wi  heard  by  Mr.  Smart,  and  by  almost  every  one, 
Mwpt  careless  and  slovenly  speakei-s. 

Even  when  great  care  has  been  taken,  as  by  the 
writers  of  past  generations  upon  English  orthoepy 
(and  within  the  last  three  hundred  years  they  have 
teen  many),  it  is  almost  impossible,  I  shall  not  say 
to  see,  but  even  by  patient  study  to  discover,  what 
"mads  were  intended  by  certain  combinations  of  lot- 
^n.  No  part  of  Mr.  Ellis's  gi-eat  work  —  admimble 
'w  its  vast  labor,  its  signal  ability,  and  its  candid 
spirit — is  more  instructive  by  way  of  warning,  it 
•*em8  to  me,  thau  bis  painful  endeavors  to  show  from 
^i  writings  of  these  old  oithoepists  what  was  the 
Pfonunciatioii  of  their  diiy.  He  generally  fails  lo  fon- 
^neo  me  by  that  means,  as  he  has  fiiiled  to  convirn'' 
■^'hers,  admirers,  no  less  than  I,  and  no  niori-,  of  hi^ 
*l^ty  and  his  learning.^     We  are  to  pronounce  I'U^t 
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ike  pull.  Yes;  bat  how  wbs/>uU  proDoancei)?^ 
■  like  dull?  Who  can  tell? — wid  ihe  p»- 
plexity  etretches  back  into  remote  generations,  hi 
if  we  are  told  that  it  ia  proposed  to  remove  thisilmi* 
forevei-  by  giving  but  one  sound  to  the  eoinbinatioB 
ull,  for  example,  the  reply  that  sweeps  that »««)"  '*!■ 
What  sound  will  you  give  to  tUl,  and  what  aounri 
you  fix  upon  it  7  Mr.  EIUb  himseli  bus  dectnred  t 
the  pronunciation  of  certain  combinations  of  lelWit 
cbangea  suddenly,  and  tberefore  ull,  if  it  hiid  lb* 
Bound  t)mt  it  has  in  bull  to-day,  might  in.  ten  jHli 
have  thu  sound  which  it  also  to-day  has  in  dull,  i> 
cull,  and  in  muil.  The  inability  to  indicate  to  te; 
mind's  ear  what  is  the  sound  intended  to  be  expi 
by  certain  signs  or  tetters  underlies  the  whole  diffi- 
culty about  phonetic  writing,  and  would  deprive  it 
historical  value  even  more  tbiiu  of  present  conrsB' 
ience. 

Here  is  an  example  in  poiut.  It  is  quoted  by  M 
Ellis  from  Edward  Coote's  "  English  Schoohnastet,' 
4to,  1673.  Robert  and  John  aru  instructing  xa,^ 
way  of  dialogue,  in  the  niceties  of  Englisb  speech;-^ 

Rob.  But,  Goodman  Taylor,  our  clerk,  wheu  I  went  * 
■uhool  with  liim,  laught  me  U>  sound  these  vowels  {laj'^ 
frem, /rim,  from'}  otiierwise  than  (meltuuks)  you  do. 

Joh.  How  as  that  ? 

Sob.  I  remember  he  taught  me  these  syllables  tliiu:  * 
bad,  bed,  bid,  bod,  bud,  I  learned  to  aay  bade,  bid,  bide,  W 
bude  !  sounding  a  ierf  to  ly  upon  aa  to  bid  or  command,  »< 
Hd  as  bide,  long  as  in  abide ;  bud  of  a  tree  as  b»de,  W 
'Jko  rude  ;  for  these  three  vowels,  a,  i,  k,  are  very  oomip* 
and  ignorantly  tanghl  by  mauy  unskilful  teachers,  wbiob 

St/ertnce  to  Cknuctr,  in  Oppoali, 
EUU,  F.  R.  S.  By  Bich«rd  Fr«n> 
DnlTcrally  Oollega,  LoDdaD. 
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Ihe cause  of  so  great  ignorance  of  the  true  wijiing  in  liuiae 
Ihat  want  the  Latin  tongue. 

Joh.  You  say  true  ;  for  so  did  my  dame  teach  nie  to  jn'O- 
nODare :  Tor  tn,  u,  li.  to,  ta,  to  say  ni,  ter,  n.  loo,  toip,  as 
ifihe  had  sent  roe  to  see  her  tow,  whereas  $e  )<bould  be 
Wuiled  like  the  tea,  and  su  as  to  Mue  one  at  the  law. 

This  piLSsagiJ  refers  merely  to  the  pioDiiiJoiutiwu  of 
ii  t,  t,  0,  and  u,  in  luoausyllabk's,  not  longer  ago  than 
Ibe  time  of  Dryden's  prime  ;  und  y<it  what  ciin  be 
Iwned  from  it?  Even  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  noth- 
lligj  for  he  says  of  it,  "the  exact  meaning  of  which 
it  b  difficult  to  discover ;  "  and  he  mippuses  that  it 
lUHt  refer  to  some  childish  sohuul-hoy  puzzle  "  like 
tiat  in  the  spelling  of  Haf/aickuk."  Itut  1  cimtiut 
think  flo;  for  the  serious  purpose  of  the  writer  is 
'ery  apparent,  and  he  makes  it  iiiimiatiikiihle  by 
thii  foot-note :  "Let  the  unskilful  teiichers  take 
great  lieed  of  this  f>iult,  and  let  some  good  scholars 
W  their  children  pronounce  these  syllables."  And 
fet,  simple  as  the  matter  is,  all  that  the  wi-itec  has 
''Wd  able  to  convey  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the  vowels 
M  in  hia  day,  or  just  before'it,  sounds  different  from 
tooBe  which  tbey  have  now.  I  think  that  his  inean- 
'"gmigbt  perhaps  be  discovered  by  careful  analysis 
*"■!  comparison ;  but  none  the  less  does  the  result 
^\as  phonetic  effort  show  on  its  face  the  futility  of 
phoDography  as  a  record  of  value  to  the  pliilolngist. 
"  bad  meaning  to  his  contemporaries,  —  to  some  of 
™eni,  perhaps  to  many;  but  to  us  it  is  only  a  pho- 
JWJO  puzzle,  the  meaning  of  wlucli  we  may  find  out 
''we  can. 

Professor  MiiUer,  like  the  other  advocates  of  a  pho- 
"•to  BjBtem  of  spelUug,  insists  strongly  upon  the  diffi 
*"J  with  which  our  present  orthography  is  learned 
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Rnd  the  sufferings  —  one  might  say,  from  the  w»y  in 
-which  these  geiitlemeu  talk  aboul.   it,  the  agomii— 
that  children  undergo  in  learning  to  reail  nml  wiitt 
our  present  written  English.      This  subjea  1  lia" 
considered  before ;  and  I  oiu  only  repeat    thut  tliw 
great  dil&uulties  and  those  great  agonies,  im  ^emJi^ 
to  tpellinff,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see.     Ine«t 
knew  them  myself ;  nor  do  1  remember  them  in  «uj 
of  my  school-fellows.     There  were  difficulties  ;  hutio 
there  were  diOiuiilties  in  leai-ning  anything,  —  mtliet 
less  in  spelling  than  in  others.  ,1  know  of  tettun 
written   by  boya  eight  or  nine  years  old  which  : 
quite  correctly  spelled ;   and  I  repeat  that  with 
unusually  wide  range  of  observation  for  many  ytui 
in  the  writing  of  persons  who  have  had  little  edu* 
tion  —  none  rightly  bo  called  —  a  mistake  in  spellio^ 
is  the  rarest  error  I  have  observed.     We  learn  spiU- 
ing  quite  as  much  by  gradual  absoi'plian  oi  its  nielb- 
ods  as  by  teaching  and  the  iterative  practice  of  'Iw 
school-room.     We  learn   to  spell    by  reading,  ihow 
who  read  much  being  generally  correct  spellers;  ai« 
the  result  of  my  observation  ia  that  most  inteiligeB' 
persons  of  averiige  education,  if  asked  lo  spell  a  wu™ 
that  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  before,  would  Bpal 
it  correctly.     Some  might  fail ;  but  what  matter  il 
they  did?     Is   there   aiiytiiing  so  very  grievoufl  in  I 
spelling  a  word  not  according  to  "the  dictionary"  t| 
I  cannot  see  that  there  is.     As  for  myself,  if  [  weteJ 
caught   misspelling  a  word,  I  should    not  cai'e  oW^ 
drop  of   this  ink  with  which  I  am  writing;  mid  ml 
saying  this  I  am  not  pleading  for  my  "wn  errors,  ft 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  never  misspell 
a  word  since  I  was  old  enough  to  be  trusted  with 
And  ink.     But  many  a  much  better  and  abler 
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Iiu  June  8U  ;  and  what  of  it  ?  I  ciinnnt  uee  that  this 
matter  of  spelling  is  worth  all  the  fuss  tliut  is  ra&de 
■boat  it. 

In  any  case,  spelling  must  be  merely  arbitrary,  a 
natter  of  fashion  and  taoit  agi'eeiiieiit.  A  sound  hiis 
DO  real  relation  to  a  sign;  and  we  may  aa  well  have 
(igns  for  words  (as  we  do  now)  as  signs  for  s 
touDds.  And  if  we  had  such  signs  for  single  sounds 
they  would  soon,  by  the  variableness  of  speocli,  i 
to  indicate  them,  and  would  stiind  for  soinu  other 
loands.  For,  as  Professor  MuUer  i  mi  den  tally  ad- 
mits in  one  plaCH,  this  difficulty  is  "  iuherunt  in  the 
very  life  of  language;"  and,  as  he  justly  says  else- 
vbere,  "writing  indicates,  but  does  not  paint,  sounds." 
Id  these  admissions  he  has,  it  seems  to  me,  given  up 
lbs  very  cause  for  which  he  was  doing  battle. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


We  have  seen  (in  Cliiipter  X.)  how  long  b 

how  very  early  in  the  history  ot  our  laoguage  n 
curious  MB  to  spelling  began  to  contrive  modes  of  p 
netic  orthography,  and  how  continuous  such  t 
have  been  to  the  present  day.     Now.  however,  lliettfl 
is  a  phonetic-spelling  "  movement."    The  slenderaiw- 1 
cession  oF  individual  reformt^rs  through  centurieaitl 
suddenly  in  one  generation  developed  into  s  htxim 
of    agitiitors,    somewhat    numerous,    and     in    so**  | 
instances    highly   distinguished,    who    clamor  tor  • 
change.     Just  so  a  rocket  rises  through  the  darkntM  I 
in  a  thin  line  of  light  and  theu  bursts  into  a  bLueot  1 
stars;  but  that  is  the  end  of  it;  the  stars  pass  off m  ] 
Binoke.     I   ftei  very  sure  that,  bright  as  wanj "' 
the  names  are  which  now  illumine  it,  such  will  ^ 
the  end  of   spelling  reform.     But  of  the  numeroii»- 
ness  of   the   advocates  of   a  change    in   the  writMD 
form  of  English  1  had  only  an   imperfect  notion  bfr 
fore  the   receipt  ot  various   printed   reooi-da  of  tlifli' 
doings,  which  have  been  kindly  sent  me  within  '^^ 
last   year  or  two.      There  are  si>eIliiig-refonn  iw*"* 
ciations,   and  verily  they  have  "  transactiona,"  i^^ 
'faith,  they  print  'em  ;    not  always,  however,  vi'H" 
intelligibly  to  the  general  eye  and  mind.     There  >^ 
writers  who  publish  in  magazines  each  his  Htlle  prf]* 
ect  tor  changing  at  a  word,  and  by  law  or  by  g** 
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*r»I  conflent  —  sort  of  intellectual  tnaiis-nieetiiig  — 
the  outward  and  visible  form  of  a  liinguage  nbich  is 
tht  product  of  many  centuries  of  well-roottd  growth. 
Tln;r«  are  conventions:  one  such  wa«  held  in  Phila- 
delphia some  two  yciire  and  a  half  ago ;  aDother  more 
feceatlj  in  London.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Spelling 
Refonn  Assooiatioo,  No.  1,  which  bfara  the  ominous, 
■ad,  were  it  not  for  my  respect  fur  individuals  con- 
nected with  it,  I  should  say  the  fitting,  date  of  April, 
18'7,  opens  with  the  declaration :  "  Never  before  in 
Uk  history  of  the  language  baa  there  been  so  niucb 
pronuEe  of  a  reform  in  our  orthography  as  at  the 
pfwent  time." 

These  facts  explain  to  me  the  interest  with  which 
I  have  learned,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  thiit  what 
•  have  written  upon  a  dry  subject,  and  it  eei-Tns  to 
"^^  almost  a  trivial,  is  read.  It  is  timely.  !  am 
^nyforit.  People  might  be  much  more  profitably 
^tnplojed  in  using,  or  even  in  studying,  the  hiiigiiage 
8«  it  is,  than  in  the  attempt  to  change  its  written 
lOMn ;  an  attempt  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
tiling  to  be  changed,  can  end  only  in  utier  failure. 
■Ho  one  who  dreads  the  sudden  and  violent  disturb- 
^CB  of  tho  visible  surface  of  our  language  and  its 
literature  need  regard  the  phonetic-spelling  muve- 
nient  with  any  apprehension  of  evil.  It  will  effect 
no  change  of  importance.  Changes  in  spelling  there 
will  he,  but  not  in  virtue  of  the  "  movement ; "  nor 
will  the  changes  be  those  for  which  the  reformers 
are  clamoring.  Our  alphabet  and  our  spelling  will 
sorely  remain,  for  some  generations  at  least,  very 
much  what  they  have  been  for  centuries. 

The  advocates  of  a  destruction  of  the  present  writ- 
ten English  language  for  the  sake  of  phonetic  spell- 
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ing,  however,  in  presenting  their  case  to  the  pubbt  ^H 
ineist  strongly  upon  the  fact  that  Dearly  all  the  «iiU'  ^H 
nent  English  philologists  are  favorers  of  a  refomxi  ^H 
spelling  of  the  English  Ungiiage.  To  a  certain  ei-^H 
tent  this  b  true.  It  is  certtiinly  true  that  nearly  ill^H 
of  them  ure  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  presenl^H 
English  spetliiig  ;  but  of  a  consent  among  them  u«ta^| 
whiit  reform  shall  be  and  how  it  shall  be  brou^l^H 
about,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  indicationh^l 
Until  there  is  such  a  consent,  all  expression  of  di»^| 
content  and  crying  for  reform  is  very  much  like  tlK^H 
howling  of  wolves  against  a  storm ;  it  expresses  ^i*^| 
content  ami  a  desire  of  change,  but  it  does  iiothiiC^| 
more,  A  phonetic  reformer,'  who  makes  the  miXl^H 
of  the  '^movement,"  has  nevertheless  recentlv  ad«^| 
mitted  that  "it  would  be  a  danguruus  error  to  sup-^B 
pose  that,  after  all,  a  very  great  deal,  comparativ«lf^| 
speaking,  has  been  gained."  ^M 

Now,  what  is  it  that    has  been  gained?     Mer^^H 
that  certain  experts  and   specialists   in   langua^-^^l 
men  who  give  themselves  up  not  to  the  study  of  litA^H 
ature  nor  to  the  practice  of  writing  or  that  of  spe^^f 
ing,  hut  to   the  scienti6c  study  of  the   history  shH 
structure  of  language  —  have  declared  themseWes  &^| 
favor  of  a  phonetic  change  in  English  spelling.    H^| 
the  6rat   place,  the  fact  that  they  are   experts  ao*^ 
specialists  in  language  is  against  them  in  this  matter* 
Upon  questions  of  fact  in  the  history  of  langu^^' 
upon  the  relations  of  languages  and  of  words,  apaf^ 
the  indications  which  language  gives  of  the  conu&O" 
tion  of  peoples  and  of  the  development  of  civil izatio**- 
the  opinions  of  such  men  are  to  be  received  witli  da 
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Bnnce,  and  to  be  disputeil  by  laymen  witb  caution, 
if  at  all,  and  even  vitb  Lutnility  ;  but  as  to  what  it 
leWst  for  us  EngliBh-speaking  iind  English- writing 
people  to  do  with  our  mother  tongiii',  our  housfhold 
worji,  our  mean  of  common  life  from  diiy  to  day, 
tiiflir  opiaions  are  liLely  to  bu  worth  much  less  than 
tliDse  of  the  mass  of  intelligent,  well-educated,  and 
tlmuglitful  people  who  have  not  made  the  study  of 
IwigUiige  a  apecialty. 

Specialists  and  experts  are  always  to  be  distrusted 
»|K)n  practical  questions,  if  those  questions  are  con- 
ncctacl  with  their  specialty..    In  paHieiitar,  specialists 
a  language   come  to  look  upon  language  as  being 
liiBfly  and  almost  entirely  a  aiibjeet  of  analysis,  of 
WBpHrisnn;  of  historical   inquiry.     The  facts  that  it 
rubles  the  three  living  generations  of  men  to  com- 
tonnicate  daily  and  hourly  their  thoughts  and  wishes 
to  each  other,  and  that  by  it  they  are  also  enabled  to 
•Bow  and  to  enjoy  the  thoughts  and  to  sympatliiit? 
"iththe  joys  and  sorrows  of  generations  through  cent- 
iries  past,  are  comparatively  little  regardM  by  them. 
And  it  is  to   be  remarked,  in  connection  with  this 
view  of  their  case,  that  the  principal  reason  given  (if 
I  mistake  not)  by  almost  every  one  of  the  eminent 
specialists  in  language  who  hiia  entered  the  phonetic- 
reform   movement    for  his  contempt  of    the  present 
English  spelling  and  his  desire  for  a  phonetic  reform 
is  that  any  other  than  phonetic  spelling  conceals  ety- 
mology, does  not  record  the  history  of  speeiih,  and 
makes  philological   research  difficult.     That    this  is 
true,  in  a  measure,  no  one' who  has  given  any  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  historical  study  of  even  his 
own  language  lan  for  a  moment  doubt.      But  what 
of  that?     Is  language  made  for  philologists,  or  are 


rtad^.nd  thak  it  '■  ao  g^dr  to  jii  i ■iji 

Cnt  (4  tboe  k  tne.  nd  ^  ao^  Id  be  trae:  I 
and  ■  not  tne  m  tbe  aoM  ■  «Uck  h  m 
-  Wbo."  ex^tMd  Mr.  Fitaw  (*  FteeCic  Sn 
nH)}  It  tb«  LaadoB  apdEng-nCarni  wwl 
*•  who  eoold  •pell  iMHty  iritikou  faaTiBg  sw«  i 
tco  ?  "    To  wliidi  tbe  repl?  b,  firat,  tint,  i' 


p«nons 


wboae  notion  of  the  hutetiotB  of  lett«n 


iiinit«d  to  such  a  ose  of  tbem  u  b  a  &«,  t  e  Ic, 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  spell  Umxty 
having  sc-n  it  written,  their  innipaci^  is  of  rwy 
tie  imp'irtancr.  wrtainlv  of  not  enniigh  to 
disturbance  of  the  visible  stnictare  of  an  anc 
giiatjti  and  a  great  literature.     Next,  that  hnndi 
otit  of  every  tboasand  coald  spell  beaulg  if  the^ 
flrtt  aoqtUrad  soma  knowledge  of  the  strnt^ra 
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"^iglish  words;  and  without  aucb  kiiowleilge  of  any 
***tiect,  with  what  reason  U  a  man  expected  tu  havo 
**»y  maatery  of  it  ?     Mr.  Ellis  said,  if  not  »n  tins  oc- 
^"^sioD,  at  another  time,  that  a  man  on  seeing  a  word 
^'itten  does   not  know  how  to   pvonniince   it  until 
***  is  told,  —  an  opinion   which    seems  to  rae  quite 
^ting.     Under  the  condition  just  mentioned,  I  am 
*Mre,  from  observation  and  experiment,  that  nine  in- 
telligent men  out  of  ten  would  pronounce  correctly, 
M  sight,  an  English  word  thiit  they  had  never  met 
^tb  before.     There  is  no  limit  to  the  extravagance 
^f  specialists  who  have  gone  oEf  on  an  agitation. 

At  this  convention  Dr.  Gladstone  made  much  of 
the  point  that  differing  standards  prevail  in  differ- 
^at  school  districts,  and  that  pupils  "are  plucked 
in  one  district  for  spelling  honor  with  tlu^  u,  smd  in 
another  for  spelling  it  without."  What  if  they  are  ? 
It  only  shows  the  pettiness  of  pedagoguery.  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  a  boy  or  a  man  spells 
honor  or  honour  f  One  way  ia  just  as  gixid  as  the 
other.  Both  spellings  have  support  in  etymology  and 
in  analogy.  The  qiK-stion  is  merely  one  of  fashion 
and  of  convenience.  The  difference  is  not  worth  a.  mo- 
ment's thought.  This  sort  of  fussinesa  justly  brings 
•  word-mongers  into  contempt. 

Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  M.  P.,  who  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  reformers,  sent  a  letter  to  the  convention,  in 
which  he  said  that  as  he  was  informed  that  there  are 
thirty-nine  sounds  in  the  langutige,  and  there  are  only 
twenty-four  letters,  he  thought  "  that  fifteen  new 
letters  should  be  added,  ao  that  there  be  a  letter  for 
every  sound,  and  that  etiery  one  should  write  as  ho 
tpeaiu."  The  result,  it  may  he  remarked  in  passing, 
would  be  striking  and  interesting,  if  not  altogether 


loTely.  He  aHded  that  he  couid  g>.-t  noboy'lo" 
to  him  "tolerably;"  tJiey  "haTe  noWeaot*'!^ 
nanciatioD  of  the  langnage."  Hia  only  w*™!  ^ 
this  is  "to  teach  all  the  thirty-niui;  souiids  trip* 
with  the  letter  which  presents  each  of  thwn."  '° 
Ust  18  amazing.  It  would  si-em  ihnt  a  mns  nl)l 
Lowe's  general  intelligence  should  know  tlist " 
pnxinnctalion  of  a  langoage  is  not  learned  from  leW 
hul  from  daily  interDourse  w^Ith  those  who  spMu 
wfll.  nnd  by  means  of  perceptiona  nutimlly  Rnei 
highly  eultirated.  He  could  find  many  a  weS4l 
woau  who  had  hud  very  little  edncHlion,  andl 
iMvcr  gk-n  the  qoestioo  of  the  powt-re  of  letw 
tttoMgltt,  wliose  proiionciation  of  English  la  aned 
tkwuibly  good,  tnd  who  could  rfad  to  him  mv^ 
tft  than  tolerably.  &)glish  orth<^nipliy  wxa  fi 
in  the  days  of  QoeeD  Anne,  and  was  then  fl 
inO^nts  and  par^Mees  just  what  it  is  h>iw.  Bn 
Duke  iJ  Mwibimwigh,  one  of  the  greHt-st  g«« 
that  eivr  lived,  an  acoomplisbm)  and  !iir<-ces3hl 
plonattst.  an  e}t<gant  man  t>f  society,  vrlmse  ¥,m 
in  may  be  san>.  was  as  fine  as  was  ever  sp>>l:en,  1 
Mt^pell.  And  wbat  matter?  What  hail  h\»i 
mff  to  do  <^itber  widi  hb  ability,-  and  his  accoim 
MMrts  or  with  his  Bagltsh  ^  I  am  informed  tlia 
htt*  Dr.  Nott.  the  tKstjngnished  president  nf  f 
C(<U(i||««  i|wIM  90  iNtdly  that  fats  wife  luid  to  oj 
mil  kn  »>«wuip«B.  Unfashionable  spellii^  nj 
Ktnowa  l«  4aaM«s :  b«t  it  is  of  litUe  fanse^inentid 
»  (^v^ttr  nMA  »p«IU,  cepwially  if  be  ts  in  tlie  I 
•I  ft  COaptflNil  wt^  or  a  carvfol  prnof-rvader.  I 
IVk  HK«t  strikini;  and  ctianrteratic  remftrk  I 
at  titit  <«<a«««t»«  cftme  frv>«  tb»  Rvrwrad  I 
^Tvv«  «|  Oxtndv  m  wniBMil  ptrilatogist  and  Orfl 
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b  "^N  who  first  took  tbe  chair.  Ho  objected  to 
1  Sush  Bpelling  tJiatit  "cultiviited  iiii  iin philological 
r^'^  if  mind,"  —  a  criticiam  not  less  th^n  amuzing 
^^  wope  and  purpose.  In  very  deed  it  i§  true. 
"«  what  poiild  be  more  depluralile  than  iin  unphilo- 
Jj'Eical  habit  of  mind  among  the  milliona  of  the  Eng- 
''"i-speakiiig  people  I  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
•''*  hfibit  of  Mr.  John  Bright'a  mind  ia  hopelessly 
•""philological.  Certain  it  is  that  John  Bimyan's 
**»  BO.  Indeed,  the  Bedford  tinker  was  so  deprav- 
*lly  UTiphilol(^iciil  that  he  spelled  one  well-kjiown 
»oni  both  ttouffJi  and  ilom.  Bat  perhaps  it  may  be 
ftsaonably  doubted  whether  philologiial  habits  of 
mind  would  have  improved  either  the  English  or  the 
deliTery  of  John  Bright's  speeches,  or  the  style  of 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Conld  there  be  better 
■llDstration  than  this  remark  of  the  nnfitness  of  philo- 
wgical  specialists  to  deal  with  such  a  practical  qoes- 
Kon  as  that  of  a  change  in  the  written  form  of  a  lim- 
B"^  and  a  literature  like  th^  English  ! 

Dr.  Gladstone  brought  before  his  fellow  pliilolo- 

SBtBft  subject  upon  which  many  of  them  seem  to  have 

t*ten  leave  of  facts  and  of  their  own  common-sense. 

"e  said  that  tbe  means  of  effecting  a  change  to  a 

"^w  gystem  of  spelling  "were  in  the  hands  of  tbe 

So^erument,""  and  thereupon  Mr.  Ellis  proposed  the 

""'rd  resolution :  "  That  as  no  change  would  be  ef- 

***Qal  onless  the  amended  spelling  were  accepted  by 

''Col  inspectors,  civil  service  examiners,  and  public 

^P'lrtments  side  by  side  with  the  present  spelling, 

®  assistance  of  the  government  will  be  required." 

j^Cue,  indeed,  most  learned  and  most  candid  of  pho- 

^'^^stB ;  but  there  is  yet  another  body  whose  aid  is 

'*icalculftbly  more  importance,  and  without  whioh 
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the  aas'iBtance  of  the  government  woald  not  be  uf  ow 
feather  power,  —  the  balk  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ple. It  b  for  them  that  booke  and  newspai^rs  ^ 
printed,  and  not  for  philologists,  or  for  plionolnglsUi 
or  for  others,  who,  being  ueither  philologists  uof  pli* 
nologists,  take  it  upon  themselves  to  agitate  a  spell- 
ing reform.  What  would  induce  the  publisben  u 
the  leading  journals  in  New  York  nnd  in  London  U 
mnke  the  reading  of  newspapers  difficult  to  the  tlirM 
generations  —  old,  middle-aged,  and  young  —  whwi 
they  address  daily  ?  What  would  induce  the 
dreds  of  publishers  of  millions  of  English  voluind 
yearly  to  lay  phonetic  stumbling-blocks  and  phono* 
logical  fun-provokers  along  every  line  of  every  p»g* 
they  issued  ?  If  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  theB 
should  do  so,  they  would  merely  ruin  themselves  ai 
make  the  "eternal  fortune"  of  the  hundredth  fl' 
did  not.  It  is  not  aurpiisiug  that  my  first  confr 
Bpondent,  heretofore  mentioned,  would  have  "  Co» 
greas  finish  the  work  '•which  aomespeUing  refonmSl 
had  begun ;  but  ev^n  Pi-ofessur  March  aunouoctii 
with  evident  expectations  of  suceesa,  that  " 
formei-s  have  accordingly  proposed  to  add  to  the  U 
thority  of  the  Philological  AESociation  whatever  a 
gained  by  government  sanction.  They  petition  Cote 
gress  to  move  for  a  joint  commission  of  the  Englisfc 
speaking  peoples  to  report  uj>on  the  amendments/'' 
This  is  midsummer  madness.  In  the  first  place,  Cow 
gress  has  no  power,  no  right,  to  interfere  in  any  yf. 
with  the  question  of  language  or  of  school  instnictioBl 
Any  law  having  such  a  purpose  would  be  unconatitfr 
tioiial  and  void.  Nor  has  Congress  tho  power  era 
to  appoint  8Uoh  a  commission  as  that  proposed. 

^fri»cttom  Bmiv,  Juouy,  1880. 
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"be  State  of  Louisiana  should  cbooee  to  pnes  its  stat^ 
Btes  in  the  French  language,  and  to  have  tliat  lan- 
guage spoken  in  ila  courts  and  taught  in  its  schools, 
if  Caii/ornia  should  do  the  same  as  to  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, if  Colorado  should  in  like  manner  ndopt  the 
'ernacular  of  the  Utes,  and  if  New  York  should  re- 
turn to  the  language  of  New  Amsterdam,  they  would 
naie  the  right  to  do  so,  and  Congress  has  not  the 
power,  on  Ihe  one  hand,  to  say  them  nay,  or,  on  the 
other,  to  appropriate  a  dollar  of  their  money  for  the 
improTement  of  the  English  language,  or  of  any  other. 
Bat  if  Congress  had  the  general  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment in  this  matter,  they  hoth  together  would  be  as 
powerless  as  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street.     Con- 
fess may,  if  it  pleases,  decree  that  all  pleadings  be- 
fcre  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  in  Norman  French, 
*8  Parliament  may  decree  that  the  royal  assent  to  a 
III,  instead  of  being  announced  as  La  Jteine  h  vulf, 
lall  be,  The  Queen  wills  it.     But  as  to  affecting  the 
ly  in  which  one  man  writes  for  another  to  read,  all 
le  Congresses  and  Parliaments  and  conventions  that 
?er  convoked  would  be  as  powerless  as  a  boy 
ng  against  the  north  wind.      Trne,  the  boy's 
liatle  has  some  power,  and  so  have  conventions  ;  but 
in  the  former  case  no  very  great  change  is  made 
the  course  or  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  so  in  the 
liter  the  progress  of  the  language  would  continue  in 
normal  lines,  quite  unaffected  by  anything  in  the 
if  "whereas,"  "resolved,"  or  "  be  it  enacted." 
ingress  and  Parliament  can  give  laws  to  the  two 
:eat  English-speaking  peoples;  but  they  cannot  give 
iwa  to  the  langui^e,  even  the  written  langunge,  of 
lose  peoples.     Such  laws  are  formed  by  the  unde- 
Lberate  and  almost  unconscious  action,  and  settled  by 
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the  unexpressed  assent,  of  those  peoples  ihemielTei, 
—  guided  somewhat,  but  not  controlled,  aa  to  noi- 
foriaitj  in  public  si>eUing  by  printcra  and  proolrat 
era. 

Reform  in  other  matters  is  possible  by  law.  otbj 
inili\idual  or  concerted  action.  Abnses  may  be  thv 
done  away  with,  old  things  set  tiside  for  bettet  ne* 
ones,  the  tight  of  one  day  be  made  by  slatnt^  !"• 
the  crime  of  the  next.  Not  so  with  language  in  Uf 
of  its  departments.  Some  of  the  spelling  refonuM 
speak  of  change  in  ihis  matter  as  if  it  were  lib! 
change  in  any  other,  —  most  vainly  and  ignwantlj.' 
You  may  pull  down  the  house  that  covers  \oi 
head,  if  you  like,  and  liye  roofless  and  hearthless  dd^ 
you  can  build  you  another  and  a  better  ;  but  yon  cU" 
not  by  law  or  any  other  force  make  the  Ungntg* 
spoken  by  a  people  with  a  past  different  to-mono*i. 
or  next  week,  or  next  month,  or  nest  year,  from  ^ 
it  is  to-day.  And  were  this  possible,  Congress  is  til 
very  liiBt  body  to  whom  the  power  to  do  it  sbould  b 
committed. 

The  phonologiste  and  philologists,  notwithstandii 
their  single-eyed  devotion  to  tbeir  specialty,  h»H 
come  at  last  to  the  perception  that  an  attempt  tali; 
troduce  a  phonetic  spelling  of  English,  or  anytiil 
like  it,  "  will  not  do."  A  phonetic  English  orlhog 
raphy  would  bring  in  chaos,  and  pnt  at  once  a  Bt*>pt 
reading  books  and  to  communication  by  writing.  ^ 
all  these  spedaliHts,  Mr.  Ellis  is  the  most  experienof 
the  most  learned  in  phonology,  and,  it  would  « 
the  most  under  the  guidance  of  common-sense, 
has  invented  and  proposed  for  adoption  a  traoaiti 
spelling,  by  which  the  passage  from  the  orthograpl 
Eiigltsb  of  to-day  to  the  phonographic  English  of  t 
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futore  shall  be  inadi:  eaay.  Otliera  have  iii^Je  like 
eadtavor;  but  tliere  being  a  necesBary  similarity 
unong  alt  such  schemes,  and  liis  being  likely  to  be 
tile  twst,  it  xnay  well  be  acoepted  and  eonsidered  as 
» inrpreseiitative  of  them  alt.  Moreover,  lie  luva  ac- 
uiinpanied  it  with  some  remurks  which  are  of  great 
Kigiiifiuuice  and  of  the  utmost  importiince. 

Mr.  Ellis  calls  his  scheme  <>f  transition  spelliiig 
"glosaie."  and  be  has  set  it  furth  iit  a  paper  which 
vucead  before  the  British  Philological  Society,  and 
wiiioh  he  has  since  issued  for  private  circulation. 
The  title  of  that  work,  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two 
f*1S^  tis  it  is  printed  upon  the  titlu-piige,  in  worth 
quoting  at  full  length.     It  is  :  — 

"Ou  Glosik,  a  new  Bistem  ov  Iiigglisli  speling,  proa. 
fOMi  faur  konkar^eiit  eus,  iu  aurder  too  remedi  diii  di- 
^■b  wiiliDU-C  ditrak-ting  from  dhi  vuleii  ov  our  prezeut 
wnhog-rafi.  Bei  Aleksaander  Joii  Elis,  F.  R.  S..  !•'.  S.  A., 
^.  auihor  ov  '  Erli  Ingglisb  Froaniinsiai-sbeii,'  &».  Ree- 
Jirinted  faur  preivet  serkenla-shen  fVom  ilhi  transaksliens  ov 
fti  Filoaloj-ikel  Soaaei-ili  for  1876." 

This  method  of  writing  Mr.  Ellis  calls  "  glossic," 
"■iit  is,  according  to  the  tongue,  in  opposition  to 
"noniic,"  the  name  which  he  gives  to  the  conven- 
'innal  writing  which  baa  prevailed  for  the  last  threes 
'"indred  years  with  few  and  slowly  made  changes. 
'le  Wrote  (that  is,  composed)  this  veij  able  paper 
'"  the  glossic  spelling,  and  be  tells  us  that  he  found 
'W  spelling  no  check  upon  the  flow  of  bis  tlinugbts. 
Wa  fact  has  some  value,  but  not  nuicb  ;  because  Mr. 
KDia  has  h'en  engaged  for  thirty  year.i  and  more  in 
phonetic  studies  and  experiments,  and  wliat  would  be 
^yto  him  might  bf  impossible  to  others.  It  must 
*  admitted  that  almost  any  intelligent  and  educated 
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person  can  read  this  glooic  writing  witk  Gttk  0 
after  some  study.  Bat  this  bet  a  aba  of  soil 
portjincA,  f>ecnase  we  can  xi^  oC  as  as  CMli^ 
And  undentand  a  letter  misspelled  frutn  begtnaiigl 
end.  We  can  read  "  Josb  BilHogs."  aad  m  • 
times  not  unable  to  lau^  at  bint,  it  noc  alwaja  vi 

I..IT.. 

Mr.  Ellis  proposes  his  glossic  writii^.  od  I  li>T«d 
niiirked  l^efore,  only  as  a  transition  from  the  [ 
■polling  to  a  more    perfect  one.  —  "a  trai^bsi  ti 
tttrrxjinuiil,"  as  lie  Calls  it.     With  all  Ua  « 
vooiicy  of  reform  in  spelling,  be  dues  not  t 
the  diOlcullies  in  the  way  of  any  tjiunge.     His 
edge  of  the  subject  is   too  great  for  that.     He.  I 
accomplished  linguist  and  philologist,  —  fneihpril'% 
ctpM  of  English  phunologista.  —  does  not  say,  "  WiAl 
the  BiinplCMt  form   for  a  letter,  and  a  letter  for  esuli 
sound  in  the  liinguage,  there  is  no  need  of  fuitliei 
tlit!Ory  ;  what  we  want  is  action,"  as  so  many  othiHi    | 
do.     Of  such  reloniiers,  and  of  such  crass  iconocbgoii 
he  givuM  an  opinion  which  I  shall  render  into  wm- 
raon  English  writing  :  — 

"There  are  mnny  in  England,  France,  Gennanj,  oA 
^merirn  who  have  crude  notions  on  the  subject,  and  of 
iheKB  ihe  least  informed  would  probably  be  ready  nidi  nl- 
antl-Hrind  RyBlomFi.  But  there  are  perhaps  not  tweoly  me" 
in  llm  world  cupuhle  of  initialing  or  discDssing  any  schmx' 
of  universal  writing.  [True  phonetic  writing  is,  of  coniw-, 
of  nuiversol  application.]  As  regards  mjEelf,  I  fan  odIt 
■ay  thst  when,  in  times  past,  I  imagined  I  could  consintct 
«Dch  an  alpliubel,  I  was  very  ignorant  of  what  it  had  to  ef- 
fect, and  tijut  1  have  only  eome  faint  glimmerings  even  jrt 
As  8O0II  as  I  come  out  of  the  friendly  obscurity  of  the  stadj 
'ulD  the  broad  daylight  of  practical  spplicadon,  I  feel  hM 
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!  I  bave  jet  learnetl,  sDd  bow  much  lemuiiiR  to  be  ac- 

pliahed.     My  glossic  writing,  therefore  [bis  laat  ex 

t],  eT«D  ID  its  most  developed  form,  ia  but  a  transitory  J 

iimeitt,  a  tool  to  be  hereafter  diBFarded Even  f 

EDgUeb  I  regard  it  ai  a  mere  auiiliarj  scbeme,  worth 
I  of  edacatioDal  and  social  as  well  as  literary  and  pbil- 
Kil  value :  quite  as  good,  certainly,  aa  oar  prcseut  or- 
npby,  and  in  many  respects  far  superior  to  it.  but  not 
uled  to  sapersede  that  orthograpby  in  wbich  are  em- 
led  the  treasures  of  English  ttiougbt." 

lUB,  frankly,  modestly,  cautiously,  speaks  the  great- 
naster  of  English  phonology  that  has  ever  lived, 
who  baa  spent  a  long  life  in  the  study,  leaves  to 
rs  the  production  of  their  cut-and-dried  syatemn. 
confesses  that  his  former  notions  on  the  subject 
t  vain  imaginations.  He  has  found  that  before 
»st  of  practical  application  elaborated  systems  of 
■med  writing  with  brand  new  alphabets —  "a  let- 
or  every  sonnd  "  —  crumble  up  into  literary  dust 
ashes.  He  knows  that  there  are  hardly  twenty 
in  the  world  capable  even  of  discussing  the  for- 
on  of  a  scheme  of  phonetic  writing.  Perhaps 
lay  be  able  to  see,  although  imperfectly,  and  by 
re  glance  as  it  were,  when  the  vastness  of  the 
;ct  is  considered,  why  it  is  that  such  a  reform  as 
d  effect  the  proposed  change  is  so  very  difficult 
I  be  practically  impossible. 

r.  Ellis  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  glosaic 
ing  "  the  ordinary  letters  should  be  used  as  far  as 
ble  in  their  most  ordinary  adopted  senses,  so 
a  passage  written  in  glossic.  when  only  repreaent- 
luch  sounds  asare  acknowledged  in  received  pro 
siation,  shonld  be  immediately  intelligible  to  a 
ia  reader  without  instruction."     This  view  of  the 
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i  will  coniineud  itself  to  all  tliose  wbo  haysiM' 
pateut  ready-made  aystein  of  forty-two  letters,  inort 
or  leas,  for  forty-two  sounds,  more  or  less.  ThenooUMi 
the  second  requisite,  wliiuliis  this:  " The glossic shouU 
indicate  the  pi-ecise  aoiind  of  every  word,  wiihouUin- 
biguity,  !ind  without  reference  to  anything  but  ll* 
Bound,  no  th;it  sound  and  symbol  should  be  lawhui- 
ically  convertible."  Yea,  surt^ly  ;  but  what  aoumli 
This  difficulty  has  been  discussed  before ;  but  I  thinly 
thiit  it  may  be  advantageously  shown  by  thi;  1 
mony  of  Mr.  Ellis  himself  that  to  indicate  the  preW 
sound  of  every  word  without  ambiguity  is  quite  ilf 
possible,  consiatently  with  that  certainty,  unifonnltfi 
and  ea.«e  of  spelling  without  the  attainment  of  wliiA 
the  reform  in  question  would  fail  utterly  in  tlia 
purpKSu  for  which  it  is  ugitaC«d.  For,  if  we  can 
approximate,  we  may  hs  well  use  one  approximAtiol 
as  another ;  and  when  one  is  established  as  the  ni 
of  communication  between  tltree  living  generntioi* 
Hod  in  it  are  '^embalmed  the  treasures  of  ^iglw 
thought,"  there  may  be  said  to  be  uo  question  u 
choice. 

Passing  by  a  process  of  reform  which  compels  ( 
speliing  as  auldhoa  for  although,  tetn  for  Jiiyn,  si*' 
kroa  for  ncarecrow,  euz^jez  for  u»age»,  moetyeo  ti 
montieur,  and  theovaalyai  for  chevalier,  iilthougli  C 
hard  necessity  of  such  cruel  and  ludicrouti  distornOB 
is  not  without  importance,  let  us  look  at  Mr.  EW 
gloasic  spelling  of  some  words,  with  an  eye  not  to  ^ 
desirability  or  practicability  for  general  adoption,  1» 

indicative  of  the  sound  which  he  gives  to  ihi^ 
words,  or  rather,  as  I  venture  to  say,  thinks  that  1 
gives  to  them.  I  find  these  spellings  of  words  whill 
%  little  examination  will  unravel:  praaniiniiaiiki' 
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uheititluin,  kumeunikaUhen,  atoaghiaithenx^hveiity^ii, 
tv.jtttyen,  difiktlt,  praktikd,  edeukainhenel.  Accord- 
ing, then,  to  bis  owu  record  of  liissp^ecb,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Ellia,  Fellow  of  tlie  Iloyal  Suciety,  Lite  president 
of  the  British  I'liilological  Society,  etc.,  gives  to  tlie 
■jllabW  spelled  tton  tli«  houiiiI  of  then,  to  tJiiit  spelled 
11^  the  sound  of  tU,  to  that  spelled  al  tbe  sound  of  el, 
iim  he  prououDces  tuggent  »ujf»t.  Now,  with  high 
{«rsonal  regard  for  bim,  in  addition  tu  the  utmost  re- 
spect fur  Ilia  authority  in  |ihuiielic-t.  I  believe  no  sucb 
lliiiig.  I  have  Uvtked  with  him,  and  iit  one  time  for 
Mill's  together,  observing  bis  speech  closely,  »s  I  fonnd 
<ift«rwurd  be  did  mine,  nnd  I  iim  sure  tbut  be  dors 
not  pri'iiounce  aa  he  snys  be  does,  but  that  be  gives 
I"  llie  sylliibb!  tiiin  a  sound  not  dearly  expressibli- 
•ilb  letters,  but  something  between  ihon  iind  nhirn ; 
ttuit  in  difficult  he  gives  tbe  last  sylbible  the  sound  of 
fnil,  but  very  sbortly  and  lightly  j  and  tbut  in  prac- 
■icaf  and  tduatlional  his  sound  of  the  bist  syllablo  ia 
■Tery  sbot-t  and  light  aU  which  is  something  like  (<t 
m  the  last  syllable  of  timple,  but  is  not  el.  bis  spcivli 
'olliiwing  ill  this  respect  tbe  usage  of  edut'ated  pei>- 
^i,  Wliat  his  pronunciation  of  eugnttt  is  I  shall  not 
^^titure  to  Bay ;  but  1  should  almost  as  soon  expect  to 
••eiff  him  say  tvxaeed  for  tuc-aeed  !»  svyjett  tor  mff- 
jttt. 

This  discrepancy  between  his  appreciation  of  bis 
cttQ  speech  and  tbe  appreciation  of  it  by  another  ob- 
■wviiiit  person  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  him  and  to  me.  We  have  al- 
'^Hdy  seen  (page  180J  what  discrepancy  there  was 
''vtween  bim  and  ajiotber  eminent  pbonologlst,  Mr, 
■^11,  as  to  the  way  in  which  each  of  them  pn>nnnnced 
''liinple  a  word  aa  man. 
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Perfect  frankness  and  boldness  in  facing  iUlli«uitj 
'■  we  marked  traits  in  Mr.  Ellis  as  a  pliilologisi,  rniil  I 
believe  as  a  man  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  snrpri^ng 
to  hear  from  him  the  following  cmfessiona,  wblcli. 
wlien  considered  in   connection  with   the  fr 
facts,  are  of  great  significance.    They  are  from  a  foot' 
note  in  his  "  Glossio :"  "  Even  among  higlily-eilQCBt** 
Englislimen  marked  varieties  of  pronuneiaiion  exist 
....  Hence  professional   orthoepists  have  i-iidBa^ 
ored  to  determine  what  pronunciations  are  correct. 
bid  they  do  not  agree  among  themielves,  and  tkeg  Am* 
vainly  Btriven  after  principlet,"      The  italic  einphnW 
ia  mine.     This  life-long  advocate  of  phonetic  spell* 
ing,  or  I  should  rather  say  this  honest  seeker  after* 
phonetic  system,  then  mnkes  the  following  retnarb- 
ble  iidmission  :  "  Any  system  of  notation  for  boubm 
should  enable  us  to  represent  all  the  prevalent  vsfr 
etiea,  and  each  person  should  write  what  he  (ii'"*' 
best."     That  this  does  not  apply  to  glosaic  writing  • 
ft  mere  record  for  phonetic  purposes  is  made  ceriaiB 
by  his  subsequent  reference  to  his  own  glossic  writ- 
ing of  nature,  failure,  and  verdure,  —  naitevr./aSt*^ 
and  verdeur,  —  which  he  says  "many  might  woB 
naicher,  failyer,  and  verjer.     Or,"  ho  ivilds,  "writert 
might  even  object  to  the  use  of  r  at  all  after  aa,  * 
u,  and  write  naichu,  failyu,  vu-ju,  as  well  as  dtttt 
paat,  laud,  klaak,  for  "  —  what  does  the  reader  thinV* 
—  "for  deer,  part,  lord,  and  clerk."     He   does  m^ 
shirk  the  consequences,  hut  adds,  "  And  they  ongM 
to  do  ao,  if  they  speak  so.     There  is  no  reason  « 
such  usages,  although  stigmatized   now,  should  n 
become  fashionable  a  century  hence,"     The  bistoi| 
of  our  language  shows  that  the  truth  of  this  adnuit 
■ion   cannot  be  disputed  ;   and  after  this  somewhl 
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azing  indication  of  the  approach  to  ease  and  uni- 
mitj  of  spelling  attainable  by  the  phonetic  road 
the  part  of  its  oldest  and  ablest  seeker  and  advo- 
e,  I  think  that  we  may  drop  this  part  of  our  sub- 


CHAPTER   XTV. 

I    THE    INVENTION    OF     PRITSTINO :  ITS    EFFECT  IW 
ENGLISH   SPEU.ING. 

SOMK  reasona  hRve  Utely  baen  given  for  the 
'  ent'e  of  the  present  English  orthography,  and  someOi 
jostify  its  cxlinctiun.  which  I  liave  not  thus  far  ha 
oi;casion  ti>  consider,  but  which  are  not  \vas  iniporti 
or  less  inturesting  than  those  which  have  aliv" 
been  lemnrked  upon.'  These  I  shall  exaraint 
pivsent  chapter  and  in  those  which  fallow  it  in  U 
present  division  of  this  book. 

First  lis  to  the  origin  ot  English  orthography : 
of  the  great  causes,  if   not  the  chief  cause,  of  I 
dreadful  condition  of  English  spelling  over  wUicli  A 
phonetista  weep  and  wail  wnd  wring  their  yAiihV 
ical  hands,  they  find  in  the  inti'oductiou  of  tbeoitl 
printing   into  England.     As  to  this.  It  is  said, ' 
importance  of  its   influence    in    this    i-espect   caau 
well  be  OTt-rstatcd,     Any  confusion  which  miglit  b 
fore  have  existed  in  spelling  became  from  this  t 
worse  confounded.      Upon  the  introduction  of  pt 
ing,  English  orthography  eutered  into  that  realm 
Cltaoa  and  old  Night  in  which  it  has  ever  e 
floundering,"     My  observation  has  led  me  to  an  a 
tirely    different    conclusion,    which    is    that   i 
printing  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  English  sfi 
'Jig,  and  that  the  inQuence  which  the  printing^ 

'•  Magialiu, 
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*"y  gradaiiUy   exerted   upou   apelling    during    the 

**gfes3of  centuries  was  toward  regularity  iind  uni- 

^Riity.    Eaily  printing  is  mora  regular  in  its  or- 

'^gniphj  than  contemporary  manuscript  is.  and  the 

killing-office   slowly   and   gradually    (if    tbat   may 

^  Culled  gradual    which   is  irregular  and   fitful  in 

*  coiii'ae)  brought  about  the  present  orthography, 

'"icb  has  at  least  this  value,  that  it  is  common  to  all 

'e  millions  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.     If  any 

wdent  of    language   who  lias   imbibed    this  notion 

^iit  the  baneful  influence  of  printing  upon  spelling 

'lU  do  as  1  have  done,  and  compare  a  very    early 

'inted  book  —  for  example.  Caxtou'a    ••  Giime    and 

laje  of  the  Chesse,"  or  "  DicU-s  and  Sayengis    of 

w  Philosophira,"  fa<>aimilea  of  which  are  accessible 

-with  contemporary  manuscript  or  its  typt>gnipbical 

quivjilent,  say  the  "  Pas  ton  Letters"  from  No.  700 

'WDward,  he  will  find  so  much  less  irregularity  in 

>e  printer's  work  than  in  the  writer's,  and  on  fur- 

:h   of   the  same   kind   he  will   find    tbat 

iguWity  diminlsli   so  much    more   perceptibly    in 

former  than  in  the  latter,  that  I  urn  sure  that  he 

lU  see  reason  to  modify,  if  not  entindy  to  change, 

Jpinion,     For  example,  in  one  single  letter,  writ- 

wn  by   Edmund    Paston   (No.    933,   A.    D.    1492), 

W«  is  spelled  first  wyveffe,  then  wyve,  then  wyffe, 

id  finally  wyffve ;  but  good  Margaret  Paston,  writ- 

Ig  to  her  huabiind.  subscribes  herself,  '*  Your  yf,  M. 

(No.  809,  A.  D.  1477).     The  good  lady  (who  for 

true  womaniiness  and  perfect  wifehood  desi'rves 

biography)  was  phonetic  with  a  vengeance.     Now 

variation    and    irregularity    exhibited    in    these 

|rorda  is  tiharacteristic  of  this  oorreapondenoe,  and  I 

not  hesitate  to  say,  after  examination,  that,  great 
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as  iire  tlie  irregularities  of  spflling  in  English  Wtll 
priuted  at  timt  time,  they  are  less  than  those  oE  eiis-l 
ing  Etiglisli  manuBcripts  contemponry  with  tlienul 
and  that  the  like  relation  of  writing  ami  ptintiilj 
prevails  through  the  subsequent  two  centuries,  BltwT 
close  of  wliieh  English  spelling  became  to  all  inlei 
and  purposes  what  it  is  now. 

It  is  also  not  uncommonly  believed  by  ihuw  « 
are  afflicted  with  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  En^iw 
spelling,  and  it  hiis  been  asserted  by  some  of  the* 
that  its  old-time  iiTegularities,  from  whieh  the  pi 
era  selected  the  forms  which  were  finally  lulopti 
for  genenil  use,  represented  in  most  eaS''8  actual " 
ferencea  of  pronunciation.  And  tlie  notion  is  plaBfl 
ible,  —  one  of  those  that  we  call  natural.  ButiM 
sure  that  it  will  not  bear  to  be  confronted  with  B 
facts.  It  ignores  the  fact,  among  others,  that  H 
same  writer  at  the  same  time  spelled  a  word  in  f> 
ous  ways.  For  example,  did  Edmund  Piiston,  in  J 
letter  cited  above,  indicate  by  his  s))elling  toucdi™ 
ent  ways  of  pronouncing  wtfeP  Did  Mai^aret  PB 
ton,  writing  to  her  husband  (No,  5'2il,  SeptemKr . 
1459),  indicate  a  difference  of  pronunciation  bv  ■> 
ing  fellowthip  feleschipp  in  one  line  and  feUck<ip  " 
few  lines  below,  by  spelling  sheriff  »ckreoe,  ami  :i  '*" 
lines  after  schryf;  and  must  we  believe  that  she  p"> 
nounced  xhall  in  three  different  ways  in  the  com'!'' 
of  five  minutes,  because  within  little  more  than  M 
many  lines  she  spells  it  challe,  choulle,  and  eMU^ 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  same  writer  in  long- 
past  days  spelling  ded,  dedde,  and  dead,  or  did  and 
dydde,  within  a  few  lines ;  and  in  the  first  not  ol 
'Hamlet"  the  following  variations  in  spelling  ap- 
pear in  the  old  copies  :  chapes  thapet,  solemh  •obmn*. 
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"""«  etaien,  eliff  elerf,  arlurt-  "rtirr  (iirteryl.  '"i- 
*tfi  tirmetei.  The  old  copies  of  Cbauccr  present 
Xvinndoaen  different  bat  contemporary  spellings: 
M.  lauk,  »awhe,  mugh,  »agh,  *ay,  wigh,  e-gh.  ligh, 
'if,  »y,  lie;  and  there  are  yet  ot!ifr».  The  nften- 
Bt^l  raonoaj'lliible  heen  appears  in  all  the  following 
ifferent  forms  in  books  printed  in  Londnii  witliin 
■enty-five  years  of  eacli  other,  and  in  the  Etiz»- 
Btlian  period  :  ben,  bene,  heen,  heene,  bin,  /'ii":  hyn. 


"Wh«t,  lingering  (till 

Abou.  thi.  pnllry  to,™.    n«l 

Ihn 

«■  nilds 

B.r  ID/  idvici-.  Ihou  hidat  U  l 

)>tir 

>«r«« 

Agallmiteounysr." 

(Clupnuui.  All  FooIm,  a.  d. 

1606, 

p.ge  IBS,  ed 

187a.) 

[»i>ti„ 

rtwtinu.]  "UfwinKtvouUlhi 

eitt 

1  di|it.  .  .  , 

You  and 

H'c&'n 

regi 

men  i.f  poeU 

1 

"Hh.ft  lulb  bin  more  imprtnino!  of 

11  kiiid<  <il  UmcnUbh 

M^«u 

.  .  .  .  t  sm  >urs  I  kuaw  not  mi 

hsd  iioi  my  winga  &e«M 

C."    {limKt  AltcnlioiH,  lUl,  Apad  Vim«gl 

o,  II.,  338.) 

<•  That  two  bred  Ihl>  Dnkno 

"rne  oObdm 

I  we'd  ihty  bad  bint." 

lltH 

red,  111,18.  rii 

ge  147.) 

^^ 

"H»dh.**iti<itheBorofth 

ryf. 

>1  irib..." 

4 


(T!« 
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^^^B^T  tuul  Ua  anDDgh  fcr  thu 
^^^^K  Tbil  vu  Incsmile.'' 
^^P  (TI,e.,,M,p.  pi^-.  IBfl,) 

'^  I  wish  the  world  had  not  this  pmnphtit  rcene. 
OrhaTingviewMit,  it  had  ImUy  brrn.- 

(Tlteiame,  page  267.) 
■allii,  the  Oxford  profesjor,  "tv*  thai  iti-  irn'^iii  pr..iiii  mint  inn  of  hU 
BDt  toleralfd  bj  good  ipeakcra  in  16I>3,  and  Ihat  Ihc  ume  is  true  of 
lor  ittn,  allbough  both  were  sumetiinia  heard,  lie  enyt  (Iranslallng 
IthBi  w<  hear"Aii[orAeMby  IheiiinBerrorhy  whNhx'ineliinw.or 
^("BimiiimjiiaBi'),  we  heariii  forieen,  both  of  which  ari-  aBiinst  lbs 
»gy  of  the  language."  Thiashoi",  not  that  the»pelling4i"rep™™.t«d 
IDd  TbymiDg  wilb  onr  iin  and  thin,  but  llial  ihat  iptlllng  repreienlBd 
rvwel  tonnd  of  tt,  which  mada  bin  rhyma  with  oar  kim.  and  thai  Ihi 
U 
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Sucli  Tariatinna  in  spelling  ara  not  reconls  «l  Si 
ferenci^  in  |>ronuDciation ;  they  are  merely  tvidioi 
of  a  prtViiiliiig  irregularity,  Ihe  cr^nseqaence  oftai 
l<^asDess  and  uticertiiiiity.  But  altlinugli  tlit:  upuii 
tlutt  these  differences  in  the  written  signs  of  woi 
have  any  phonetic  signification  eeems  to  me  rntin 
Untenable,  this  is  true:  that  vnri.-itions  iu  spelli 
when  tliey  are  found  in  the  muDtisciipt  of  wril 
living  in  various  parts  of  England,  are  generally  i 
ords  of  dialectic  Tariationa  in  speech. 

Dialectic  variations  ai-e,  however,  not  tliose  wW 
the  holders  of  the  opinion  just  referred  to  have 
inind.  For  example,  a  recent  advocate  of  pboti 
refoim  says,  "  The  distinguishing  trait  i)f  the  anu 
spelling  Wiis  that  it  made  an  etiurt  to  represent 
ancitnt  pronunciation,  and  that  to  Httiiin  that  end 
hud  no  hesitation  abont  sncriflcitig  unifonnity;" 
he  adds  that,  "consequently,  when  wriUrs  Httt^mj 
to  represent  the  spoken  sound,  tht-y  differed  widely 
the  orthiigriiphy  bf  cause  there  was  often  a  wide  dift 
ence  in  the  orthoepy."  I  have  made  the  word  " 
cause  "  emphatic  for  the  reason  that  in  it  alone  inlie 
the  entirely  misleiiding  part  of  this  whole  st^item* 
It  is  true,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  there  vns  in  i 
eicnt  spelling  an  effort  to  represent  prOQuneiBtic 
it  is  true  that  the  writers  uf  old  differed  widely 
their  use  of  letters;  and  it  is  true  that  there  1 
often  a  wide  difference  in  their  pronumiiition.  ! 
it  is  not  true  that  they  differed  in  their  spelling, 
ciiuse  they  differed  in  their  pronunciation.     Fori 

>  (or  «)  In  Imlli  Ait  and  bin  naa  br  some  cireitu  speaker*  Mund«J 
[he  vnwel  ■ounc]  ot  kin.  Ka  woudFr;  for  in  (I)  langu*^  Ihtn  I* 
trandlJon  M  B»y,  dodb  so  difficult  to  ■void,  M  Ihil  tnan  mndon  ' 
•liort  i.  In  r>ct,  the  two  nunda  In  rapid  apecvh  are  aliaiMtl 
And  He  tbo  iMt^iole  on  |»g«  18. 
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lenon  would,  in  the  course  of  the  writing  of  a  single 
^e(  letter,  diflfer  as  mucli  from  himself  or  herself  sis 
Utlf  A  dozen  others  would  differ  from  each  other  la 
pvlliiig  the  same  words.  Of  this  Tariiitiou  I  huve 
ilrpstly  given  a  few  ex^imples,  which  make  the  point 
dain  bi-yond  misapprehension ;  iind,  were  it  neci-s- 
srj  to  prove  the  fact  in  question,  thev  might  be 
■sily  mnltiplied  by  ten  thousand.  The  signifiL-ance 
if  the  fact  c:mnot  he  misapprehended.  One  person 
bald  not  have  pronounced  a  word,  dialectically  or 
I  two  or  three  or  four  different  ways  at  the 
ime  time. 

Old-time  English  spelling,  in  its  effort  to  represent 
lUDciation,  failed  of  nniforinity,  simply  because 
ft  uniform  system  of  English  spelling  had  yet  been 
ihorjtted  and  adopted.  Uniformity  was  not  sacri- 
Ed,  because  uniformity  was  unknown.  The  printers 
d  proof-read  ere,  working  together  with  the  men  of 
ttora,  had  not  yet  done  their  part  in  forming  our 
titten  Itingu^e.  There  was  no  English  orthitgra- 
ij  before  the  Elizabethan  period;  at  which  time 
tr  present  system  began  to  take  shape,  and  to  assert 
iritseir  an  authority  which  it  did  not  absolutely  at- 
iDtil  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
LI  early  as  A.  D.  1604,  Middleton,  in  the  "Address 
)  tile  Reader."  prefixed  to  "  Fathei-  Hubburd's  Tah',"' 
rot«,  "  I  never  wished  this  book  better  forlune 
VI  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  true-spelling  printer 
id  an  honest-minded  book-seller."  Humphrey  King, 
Ithe  preface  to  his  "  Halfe  Pennyworth  of  Wit," 
iklislied  in  the  year  1613,  says  of  himself,  "  I  am  a 
fty  bad  writer  of  orthogiaphy,  and  can  scarce  spell  . 
^  Birie  if  it  were  laid  before  me.  The  printer  ini 
Wpe  me  to  deliver  to  you  true  English  ;  but  aa  I  a 
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ft  true  man  to  my  God  and  my  King  lie  fimisitnotii 
my  coppy."  Spelling,  then,  was  irregiibr.  W  n* 
entirely  so ;  system  had  bcgnn  to  prevjiil ;  there 
printers  who  were  more  "  trne-spelling"  than 
snd  the  printing-office,  instead  of  bringing 
English  to  chaos,  might  be  trusted  to  do  somctlii 
to  correct  mistHkes  made  by  a  careless  o 
ucated  writer. 

In  support  of  the  position  that  variations  in  spell- 
ing were  cnuscd  by  variations  in  pronuncialiim,  theft 
have  been  brought  forward  certain  esampien  wliif*! 
it  may  be  well  to  consider.  The  first  of  these  M 
catch,  which  is  pronounced  by  many  ignorant 
less  speiikera  ketch.  We  are  gravely  told  thai  "'1"' 
word  muat  have  been  proDOuiiced  the  same 
the  sixteenth  century,  for  occasionally  it  can  b 
with  the  spelling  kfteh."  This  is  worthy  o^rems* 
only  becanse  of  the  strange  selection  of  this  won! " 
an  illustrative  example,  and  because  of  the  terins 
which  its  function  is  set  forth.  For  ketch  wss  il" 
general  pronunciation  of  the  word  in  the  seven tei^"''' 
as  well  as  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  taken 
Ireland  by  the  Englishmen  who  went  there  in  V* 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  and  Charles  and  lf>* 
Commonwealth  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Sheridan.  "^ 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  among  tbepf*" 
nunciations  in  which  the  "  well-educated  nativee  « 
Ireland  "  differ  from  those  of  England.  The 
sional  spelling  ketch  is  evidence,  not  that  soraepe^ 
sons  pronounced  the  word  catch  and  some  "l^^'* 
ketch,  but  that  kdch  was  the  common,  if  not  theonr- 
versal,  pronunciation  of  catch,  and  this  not  only  i"  ''* 
■ixteenth  century,  but  in  the  seventeentli.  I**"* 
Wslton,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "Compleat  AnglW' 
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'3,  spells  ketch ;  but  the  iuference  that  this  rep- 
ents a  pronunciation  peculiar  to  him  or  to  his 
al  circle,  or  one  in  any  way  different  from  that 
^ogue  at  the  time,  is  prevented  by  his  more  fre- 
nt  use  of  the  normal  form  eaJtck. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    THEORY    OF     COMPEOMISK 
AND    BIGN:     RE6T0HATI0N  OF    SILENT    LI 

Upon  the  diflferencea  which  nppear  in  the 
of  the  BDine  word  in  the  written  and  printec 
of  days  long  past,  and  upon  the  difference 
Assumed  to  liave  been  indicated  by  that  var 
visible  form,  there  has  been  founded  h  iheo 
count  for  tho  failure  of  modern  English  orti 
to  indicate  the  eoiinda  of  words  exautty.  Th 
is  that  "  we  have  in  modern  English  not  unfi 
retained  the  spelling  of  the  one  form  and 
nunciation  nf  the  other,"  or,  as  it  has  been  i 
eipreaaed,  "  Modern  English  gets  rid  of  any 
in  the  choice  [between  different  forms]  by 
one  form  to  denote  the  spelling,  and  the  ot^ 
nole  the  pronunciation," 

lu  illustration  and  in  support  of  this  tl 
tain  words  supposed,  and  indeed  aBserte 
strongly  characteristic  have  been  put  forth 
pies.  The  first  of  these  is  (for  the  two  are  o 
lith  and  England,  as  to  which  it  is  said  that ' 
no  better  example  can  be  given  "  of  tbo 
L  divarication  in  question.  The  spelling  is 
and  England,  and  the  authorized  pronunciat: 
in  the  dictionaries  is  ing-glish  and  ing-gland. 
it  is  asted,  "did  this  divergence  come  abon 
the  question  is  glibly  answered  thus:  "  Tn 
terical  student  of  our   tongue   the  answer 
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'»*-«is  a  difficult  one.     In  the  early  speech  there  were 

'    T»ay8  of  writing  the  wordB,  corresponcling  pre- 

ily,  withnut  doubt,  to  the  two  ways  of  pronnnncing 

■^in/'     Piissages  are  then  (juoted  from  the  "Cursor 

*iH<li,"  from   Biirbour.  and   fnun  Thomns  of  Erspl- 

•Wne,  in  which  the  forms  InijUt,  Ivglytrkr,  imd  Ing- 

"•id  occur,  and    these  are  contrastrd  with  ChaiU'er's 

fairly  contfiiiporary  Englhah.      N'lW  that  inatuiici-s 

«  both  spellings  are  numerous  in  our  early  writers  is 

'eelly  true.     But  that  a  professed  philologist,  who 

instructing  his  readers  in  the  history  of  English 

■pepch  and   spelling,  should  conclude  that  therefore 

jllere  were  two  pronunciiitions  of  the  word,  is  aiiiaz- 

""ig.     He  must  have  momentarily  forgotten  that   in 

"le  time  of  Chancer,  and  for  centuries  afterward,  the 

wigliah   i  represented  our  modern  sound  of  re.  and 

"•at  the  pronunciation  of  Inylit  and  Ligland  from  the 

wurteenth  century  —  the  date  of  his  exampleN  —  to 

Me  beginning   of  the   seventeenth    would  be  repri'- 

*nted  in  our  orthography  by  Eenglee»  and  Eenghnd. 

■Od  that  the  uonnd  of  e  varied  at  the  same  time,  hav- 

'"g  sometimes  its  modern  sound,  and  at  others   that 

**'    ay.     The  historical  course  of  the  pronunciation  of 

"**  6r8t  two  syllables  of  the  words  in  question  set-ms 

**  tftve  been  ahtigle^  angle,  aingle,  eengle.     As  to  the 

^^Hy  written  forms  of  the  word,  Veneiable  Bedc  has 

-^^^U    ('-Angli");     King    Alfred,     Ongd    ("ongel- 

*^ode")  t.r\A  Engliie ;   Bishop  ^Ifric,  .4h^/c  ("  Aii- 

S^^rnm"),  EnglUe,  and  EngU^nj  ("  Engllacre  sprm- 

""*  ") ;     the     Anglo-Saxon     Chronicle,     Engll»e    and 

'highland;    Layanion's  Brut,  Engle,  Engrhmd.  and 

'^lertfland;  the  Ormulum,  EnngHash;  Henry  III.'s 

I*>H)clB.mation,  A.  D.  1258,  EngUneloanJe  (precisely, 

'"^ce') ;    Robert  of  Gloucester,  Engline   and   Ertgt- 
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Umd;  Trerism  (trauUtion  of  Ralph  Higdei 
titeit  »ad  Em^bmd.  Tbe  iatroduction  «{  t 
Inglu  utd  Imglmtd,  vhich  appears  in  the  fo 
ccntuiT,  seems  to  have  been  doe  to  thti  infl 
the  NcwmaD  French  upon  the  then  inuch-mi] 
lisb  langtti^e.  This  forrn  marks  strongly  tli> 
ii^  of  the  proaaDcIation  EetifflUk,  wbicli  hfts  ] 
for  at  least  four  centuries.  As  to  its  prevale 
tlian  tvo  centuries  »go,  we  bsTe  the  direct  b 
of  Charles  Butler,  in  his  Graiumar,  1633,  tc 
feet:  '^Seitgland  is  vulgarly  written  Engi 
always  sounded  Eengland"  Two  other  or 
of  the  se¥enteenth  century  give  the  same  t« 
as  may  be  seen  in  Ellis's  great  work  on  tb< 
of  English  proDunqiHtioii  (p^^  1007).  At 
nunoiatinii  was  in  Chiiuccr'a  time  and  in  Bi 
it  is  to  this  day,  as  any  observant  person  w 
spenking  with  the  ntpidily  of  ordiniirj  apee 
tence  in  which  Eengland  occurs.  It  will  b 
oDce  apparent  that  without  special  and  delil 
fort  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  Eengland  ( 
than  Ingland.  Therefore,  the  conclu»on  th 
WHS  a  genuine  difference  in  the  sound  con 
the  ear,  which  naturally  found  expression  in 
ence  of  orthography,"  is  not  warrunted,  bal 

We  now  come  to  what  is  set  forth  as  '•' 
suggestive  illustration  "  that  could  be  pitx 
show  that  in  modern  English  we  have  m 
quently  "retained  the  spelling  of  the  one  t 
the  pronunciation  of  the  other,"  This  is  " 
eolonel."  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  surpi 
i  philologist  should  take  up  this  word 
lustration  of  phonetic  and  orthographic  disaj 
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in  the  past,  und  a  ground  of  ai^ument  for  phonetic 
■pelling  reform  in  tlie  present ;  for  it  is  an  enticing 
^ord.  Ita  first  part  ia  spelled  eoli},  and  is  pronounced 
Icur;  and  there  is  a  form  of  it  known  to  Eogliab  lit- 
jerature  as  coronet  and  cornel.  What  wonder,  then, 
PUiat  a  phonetic  reformer  who  chose  been  and  England 
hs  bis  examples  to  the  aanie  effect  should  be  led  very 
Ipeci&cally  ta  declare  that  there  "  w;i8  an  early  and 
•ide-spread  use  of  the  particular  pronunciittion  [cwr- 
■</]  which  has  now  become  universal."  and  that 
*lien  *'  the  tendency  toward  a  fixed  and  unvarying 
ortbography  became  more  and  more  decided,  .... 
tlie  same  blundering  compromise  was  made ;  the  pro- 
Iniinciation  of  the  one  form  [curvell  hjid  beoome  gen- 
eral, and  w»s  niiceasanly  retained,  but  along  with  it 
Was  retained  the  spelling  [^colonel]  of  the  other!" 
Unfortunately  for  the  argument  grounded  upon  it, 
this  assertion  ia  not  true.  There  was  no  early  and 
wide-spread  adoption  of  the  pronunciation  in  ques- 
tion ;  nor,  when  a  fixed  orthography  was  adopted, 
was  that  pronunciation  retained  along  with  the  in- 
congruous spelling. 

The  history  of  this  word  is  somewhat  interesting. 
Its  pronunciation  in  Walker's  day  (the  same  as  now) 
K«med  to  that  orthoepist  "one  of  those  gross  irreg- 
olaritiea  which  must  be  given  up  as  incorrigible," 
Colonel  is  merely  the  Euglish  form  of  the  Italian 
eolonello,  which  is  itself  a  diminutive  of  colonna,  a 
eelumn,  aud  means,  therefore,  a  little  column.  The 
little  column  or  company  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
was  called  eolonello,  which  name  was  naturally  trans- 
ferred to  the  leader  of  the  column,  that  is,  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment.  From  the  Italian  language 
this  name  for  that  officer  went,  in  the  sixteenth  cent- 
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Dry,  into  the  .Spuiiisli  anil  the  French  Ungimgi^,  W 
also  into  the  English.  In  the  Spauish  litngnngi'  it 
became  coronet,  and  so  remains.  The  clurnge  uff  luf 
is  a  common  one  in  lorignage,  iinL-ient  and  modem, 
the  world  over. 

The  first  appeaiTince  of  the  titU>  in  our  Iwigiap 
is  in  the  form  coronet,  which  is  fnuiid  in  the  UtW 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tlie  nsp  i)t  this  fnra 
of  the  word  at  that  time  is  due  to  the  pri'dotninawe 
of  Spanish  military  power,  and  to  the  fiict  that  Eng- 
lish military  officers  wpre  frequently  brought  intfl 
relations  of  some  sort  with  those  of  Spain.  The  word; 
having  been  used  by  some  Englishmt-n  in  tin?  Iatt« 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  form  (7oriniri.it 
was  a  plaufiible  and  enticing  inference  th;it  tlmtpio' 
nnnciation  prevailed  then,  remained  in  vugiie  thi-i* 
after,  and  came  down  to  us  from  that  time,  ace™- 
panying  the  written  form  colonel.  That  tliis  \t  I 
mist]ike  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

The  form  coronel  seems  to  have  been  DiniostcflO 
fined  to  military  writers  and  a  few  others,  and 
to  have  disappeared  froin  common  writing  jind  fwa 
common  speech,  if  it  ever  obtained  a  foot-hold  in  tl 
latter,  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  The  earlie 
use  of  the  word  in  literature  of  which,  until  recentlj 
I  had  a  memorandum  is  in  Thomas  Dekker'a  coined/ 
"  The  Shoe-maker's  Holiday,"  which  was  written  ' 
1599,  and  published  in  the  following  year.  This  a 
little  earlier  than  that  cited  by  Skeat  in  his  EfynK 
logical  Dictionary  from  Holland's  '■  Pliny."  l^di 
where  it  appears  as  coronel.  Examples  8<ime  t«i' 
years  earlier  have  been  cited,  in  the  form  rown't 
but  they  are  found  in  tlie  military  cori'espondeni*  » 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  then  in  command  of  the  &^ 
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js  "^   torcea   serving  in   the  Nethi-vLinda   againat   llie 
P'^Diarda,    who   uaed   the   fonn    coronel,   tind   from 


,    "on  the  earl  doubtless  got  the  new  title.     Spenser, 
'^^ever,  nsed  this  word  in  his  "  View  of  the  Present 
^tt  of  Ireland,"  which  was  written  iu  1595,  but  re- 
'^'^iBed  anpcblished  until  1633.     Dr.  Johnson,  citing 
Pfcneer  as  what  is  strangely  called  "authority"  fi)r 
J**©  Dse  of  the  word,  represeiits  him  as  using  it  in  the 
J***Tli  colonel,  and  Dr.  Liitham  does  the  same,  merely, 
J^  '8  to  be  supposed,  adopting  Johnson's  quotation. 
-^nie,  however,  is  incoiTect,  as   I  found  on  a  recent 
'^adiug  of  Spenser's  "View,"     He  spells  the  word 
^'^oiul,  not  only  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Johnson, 
"•it  in  every  other  in  which  I  met  with  it.'     This  is 
P*X>bably  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  word  in  our 
"temlure  in  any  foiin.     It  antedates  by  four  yeura 
|oe  passage  in  Dekker,  which,  however,  is  interest- 
ing, because  it  presents  both  forms  of  the  word  useil 
"y  the  same  writer  at  the  same  time.     It  will  be  seen 
Ihat  in  the  first  example  the  word  must  be  spoken  as 
*  trisyllable  for  the  rhytlim's  sake :  — 


t 


"iti 


mke  hi.  gr»c 


Cbkl  celantU  u[  ilJ  ib<>»e 

Unilred  In  Londoo  and  tt 

(The  Shoe-miker't  I 

"  Hen  be  the  isval 


id  him 


id  Ibe  ■ 


I  "And  stttrwerdeii  (heyr  iwroneil,  nioied  Don  Sebittian 

h  inlrule  th»t  thoy  niight  paito  irilh  Ihoj-r  arniBB  like  bohIi! 

'  WhenDpoa  the  ufd  coronet  did  (baululcly  yatld  bin 


«lh  ■ 


"  But  the  ctaelfeil  faelpe  for  preTenlloD  hereof  muit  be  the  cere  <il  th< 
gurtmtl  that  bittb  tba  govenunect  of  all  liii  girrlmn-" 

"Bui  what  aaj  you  of  the  coroneilf  wb»t  authorilye  thinks  you  nierte 
|D  give  h)in  ?  " 

"  lo  all  which  lh(  greale  diKretlon  and  nprlghtneai  of  the  oorou.  him- 
mU  U  to  be  the  chelfeat  itmj,"  eta.     (Pagea  666,  <B7,  ad.  Uorria.) 
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Th«  Utter  form  both  Id  spoken  and  in  written  Uo- 
gaage  seeuu  to  hare  gra^oaUy,  but  quickly,  paned 
oot  of  use. 

That  colonel  vas  proDouneed  id  three  syllables  in 
the  middle  of  the  aeventeentli  century  two  well-voru 
examples  have  been  relied  upon  as  evidence;  tlii> 
line  from  one  of  Milton's 


"  Captun  or  CvfotwJ  at  knighl  in  unu  ; " 

and  the  following  couplet  from  Butler's  "HtuJi- 
bnifl : "  — 

"Then  did  Sir  KnifAl  ■bvidan  dnlling. 
And  Dot  be  rode  a  cvJOMUny." 

In  both  of  these  paas^es  the  measure  requires,  airf 
in  the  eecond  both  the  meiisure  and  the  rhyme  requittt 
the  pronunciation  of  colonel  in  three  sjlltbli«,  and  il 
is  admitted  that  there  is  no  reason  to  beheve  tbl 
the  I  when  written  was  then  sounded  as  if  it  were  '■ 
But  if  colonel  were  then  pronouni-ed  as  it  is  written. 
where  is  the  evidence  in  this  word  of  that  "  blunder- 
ing compromise"  between  sound  and  spelling  upon 
which  the  philological  reformers  insist  so  stronglv' 
And  the  word  having  then  been  pronounced  in  tbre« 
syllables,  with  the  first  as  col,  where  is  the  evideww 
of  "  that  permutation  of  I  and  r  ....  at  the  tiineol 
its  introduction"  iuto  English  and  French  to  wbifli 
its  present  pronunciation  has  been  so  confidently 
attributed?  When,  indeed,  since  speech  was  firs' 
used  by  man,  was  there  not  a  change  of  /  to  r,  anJ 
in  what  language,  supposing,  always,  that  there 
vas  an  I  and  an  r  to  interchange?' 

I  The  Inability  at  tha  Chiasu  to  pronounce  rand  their  lubMiluUoD «( ' 
lor  n,  and  lh«  con'cna  inabiljtj  of  Ihe  JapuiBu  lo  girnauimcv  I,  lot  whid 
thtiy  uu  r,  I  hnv*  alrtady  rcmariird  upon  (p«go  VI).  Wallit  lells  nJlW 
the  American  IniUm  in  New  Bnjzland  (A.  t>.  1656}  could  girunnuiiH  M< 
Ihail  DOT  f,  »  that  lorloitltr  Ihey  uid  i.oWa«.-  "Utunu  LttSf" 
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liftre  is  good  reason  wby  the  passnges  from  Mil- 
B  Bonoet  and  from  "Hndibras"  should  hiive 
1  niDch  used  and  relied  upon ;  for  tli«  word  is 
a  common  one  in  litiTature  before  the  i-iglileerith 
ory,  and  to  have  any  determining  power  as  to  its 
pronunciation  it  roust  he  found  in  well -measured 
!.  It  does  not  occur  in  Sfiakeapejire  (nor  does  it 
e  fiihie),  nlthongh  we  have  there  general,  captain, 
inant,  and  ensign  ("ancient").  The  following 
igeafrom  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period  have 
y  direct  beaming  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the 
.  In  Middleton's  play,  "A  Fair  Quarrel,"  there 
)erBonage  called  aimply  the  Colonel,  and  that  h« 
ailed  col-o-nel,  and  not  cornel,  aeenis  plain  ;  — 

—  "  Th«l  being  youbg, 
Shonld  b*vB  in  idrct  more  inclined  to  cMiursgD 
And  modentioo  than  Ihc  Colimtl.'' 

(Act  I.,  Scene  1.) 
"  CoDiider  Ihen  Ibe  mu,  the  CoUmel." 

(Acl  II.,  Scene  1.) 
"  And  with  that  reTcnnes  I  receive  the  gift 
Ae  it  WW  HDt  ma,  worth;  Cehntl." 

(Act  IT.,  Scene  a.) 

funiiaheB   the    following    examples   in 


"  Two  long  boon  tioce 
The  Colonch,  CominiuioTieri,  and  Caplaioa 
To  pa;  him  alt  the  riicn,"  etc. 

(The  Cnaatarml  Combat,  IBIB.  Act  III.,  Scene  1.) 
"  Deaetl  in  theie  davi  ! 
Denrt  may  make  a  Sergeatil  to  ■  Cotoncf, 
And  it  may  binder  him  fmm  riBitiff  higher." 

(The  Maid  of  Honor,  Act  ID.,  Scone  1.) 
"  H<1  Colonel  loolis  flnely  like  a  dnirer 
That  hath  a  Winter  laid  perdue  in  the  rnin." 

(The  Fatal  Dowry,  Act  11.,  Scene  S.) 

non  posse,  sed  Ipsonim  loco  Jf  iubslitnere  ;  adcoqiia  KnbHan 

■o  Lolotar."    Thii  Beema  to  confirm  tho  view  ol  Iho  lolenew  o( 

ce  of  these  conKroanti  in  speech  wliicii  n  taken  in  Chaplar  lO 
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"  NiT,  to  ptnvolie  yon,  Sir,  to  call  in  ««ouiil  I 

Thu  Ctiomtl  Romoal,  for  Ihe  fcHil  wrong,"  f(c  1 

(TbcHine,Ac[lV.,8emU  | 
"  Aid,  u  I  Hid,  ties,  Thrii  thU  gntl  dieturii'd  ui, 
Tbii  hODonblo  lord,  (hia  Cela*rV 

(A  New  Wa;  Id  Pa;  Old  DcbU,  Act  ia.,SceD(t)  ' 

I  Lave  many  more  iUiistnitioiis  of  this  kind  IM 
hand,  but  I  forbear  to  weary  my  psrishiotiers,  in  thfl 
way,  any  further.  These  passagfs  from  two  wriMM 
bom  in  the  latt«r  part  of  tht;  sixteenth  centurj.-a 

iMiddletoD  aboat  1570  and  Massiiigcr  in  1584, — Al 
latter  of  whom  continued  to  write  in  the  time  ■ 
Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth,  are  sufficient « 
dence,  it  would  seem,  that  the  form  colonel  prevniM 
1^  in  England  from  a  time  booh  after  the  first  introdni> 

Itiou  of  the  word  to  the  time  of  Milton.     From  iini 
we  pass  to  the  contemporaries  of  Butler  ;  and  lljeit 
J  pronunciation  (illustrated  above)  brings  us  down  W 

J  the  time  oE  James  II.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  say 

,  that  in  the  writings  of  the  poets   of  the  earlier  of 

,  these  periods  there  are  passages  which  show  thut  tlie 

word  was  oceaaioniilly  contracted  by  them  into  tw 
I  eyllablea.     But,  in  the  first  place,  what  word  ffonU 

not  the  poeta  of  that  period  contnwt?     And, 

the  question  is  to  be  settled  whether  the  contri_ 
J  form  was   eolnel  or   cornel.      There  ia  evidence 

I  weight  that  it  was  the  former. 

The   dramatist  Farquhur,  who   was  born   in  tk 

.eign  of  Charles  II.,  and  who  wrote  in  the  reigns  •>' 
'^  William  and  Mary  and  of  Queen  Anne,  haa  in  hii 

J  comedy,   "  Sir   Harry  Wildair,"  a  personage   nam* 

t  Colonel   Stannftrd,      Now,  this   personage' 

|r  abbreviated  by  moet  of  the  speakers.     Some  of  tl 

I  speab  to  him  or  of  him  by  his  full  title,  but  by 

I  rtf  them   it   ie   clipped,  and  then  it  is  written 

k . 


ce  sH 
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itieruly  Col,  with  one  I,  but  with  two,  Coll,  urnnia- 
takable  evidence  of  the  pronunciation.  Thus :  "  Ay. 
nys  a  sneering  cosiioinb,  the  Coll.  hiis  made  his 
fortune  with  a  witness."  (I'age  4,  nA.  1711-) 
*•'  Hnii*t  the  Coll,  H  name  of  his  own  '/ '  '  Well,  tlien, 
tlie  Coll.'"  (The  same,  page  12.)  "Lard,  Lard, 
da. .'  what  a  room  have  you  niiiile  liere  with  your 
idirty  feetl  "  (The  same,  page  13.)  "  I  'in  a  pvetty 
;  gentleman.  —  Co//.,  where 'a  jour  wile?  "  (Tliesame, 
page  16.)  I  forbear  to  quote  any  others,  iinJ  will  only 
>»ythat  I  have  about  a  score  move  examples  frotu 
tills  play.  TJiese  speeches,  it  la  to  be  reinarkeii,  are 
iDiuie  by  tile  commoner  personages  of  tlie  play  ;  but 
wlieii  the  elegant  Sir  Harry  Wildair  addresses  the 
Colonel,  he  gives  him  his  full  title,  and  that  is 
s|iel1ed,  it  should  be  also  noted,  nut  with  one  I,  but 
Willi  two.  "  Wildair.  — What  d'  ye  think  of  the  ghost 
I  iiiw,  Coltonel?  Is  it  not  a  very  loving  ghost?" 
(Ea.  1711,  page  48.)  "  mid.  —  Oh,  Collonel !  such 
disonveriea."  (Page  50.)  '^  Wild.  — TUaa,  Collonel, 
*el!  have  a  new  wedding,"     (Piige  20.)  ' 

Again,  we  have  positive  and  unmistakable  testi- 
"lony  that  this  word  was  pronounced,  not  cornel,  but 
wfw/,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  noi,  J.  M.  D.  Jones  published  his  "  Practical 
Phonography ,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  shown  by  his 
Kjilaaation  that  it  is  "  the  new  art  of  rightly  sptsll- 
■'ig  and  writing  words  by  the  sound  thereof,  anil  of 

'  II  VMJ  ba  worih  nhile  lo  renmrk  Ibat  In  lbs  coiirHr  of  lh«  plir  llie 
'aWiI'i  UiU  i>  given  liim  iu  full  eigliiegn  l\\a<n.  miil  llial  il  \s  tpellsd 
"^  two  fi  Iwelve  timta.  Whan  abbrevtnUcI,  wbich  it  ii  >evaDte«n 
'■^  it  la  •Itrayis  given  with  two  V%,  CM.  Bemn  Unnter,  whan  he  H 
l^htlht  Colonel  fail  pasitiod,  uyi,  "Youargiliil  a  diabmiaed  iiolMel, 
«  At  k  elill  a  woman  of  (lu.lKj,  I  tako  1 -■  Bi.(,  direMlj  aTitr- 
**i  wm\y  addreuing  him  hy  bis  title,  be  abbrerialo  II ;  "  CM.,  you 
»•**«  MtTWl.- 


jut  U  t))A 

t/umld  (u>t 
tba  MV«nt 


Bob  <Wm>b  awr  Wt«  boea  »  ta^ikUe,  u  W 
ihmt ■yThMr*  MB  p-f  Maftili  iiittMl  oto 
^Ht  <d  Ac  Ine.  B«t  spaack  m  mlwmm  »<uKr«{nt 
Id  adTsnce  at  [tcitiieil  liiiniinj^ii,  aad  pcvfatUiIy  Mr*- 
CWtlnra  nid  CUMb,ahboagh  An  wrote  cirfMwb- 
lo  Mb*M]twot  old  edition*  of  the  nine  [day  wv  hart 
the  eliiwfi  cvefnDy  marked  with  so  apostropiw 
"  Undaaated  Oor»eU"  etc  Tbe  mark  of  eliaim 
ibow*  tii;it  tlir  rigfat  of  tbe  araood  syllable  wassdU 
juBt  as  an  exceprioQ  proves  a  rule,  and 
Jut  a*  t))A  rnaric  of  the  elision  of  tbe  t  in  tCinUd  «  ' 
ahould  {fnou'd,  ihoit'd)  in  books  of  the  latter  p 
tba  MVttnteenth  century  ebows   tbat  the  pronoi 
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''tin  of  that  letter  in  tlioae  words  was  passing  uway, 
^  had  alrfadj  passed  away,  bat  was  not  vet  foigot- 
**!!,  When  the  pronunciations  woud  and  thoud  were 
fiiTDlj  established,  the  /  came  back  again.  As  to 
tte  pronunciation  colnel  in  the  beginning  of  the  laat 
<*Witury,  there  is  the  positive  testimony  of  the  pho- 
logrnphist,  Jones,  before  mentioned.  And  fijially. 
*S  to  the  continaance  of  this  pronunciation  fifty  yeara 
longer,  we  have  the  testiraony  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His 
'dictionary  does  not  give  pronunciations;  indeed,  in 
•'IB  day  pronouncing  dictionaries  were  not  known ; 
••lit  of  this  word  he  gives  the  pronunciiiCion  with 
psirticutarity,  thus:  "It  is  now  generally  sfiuniU'd 
*itil  only  two  distinct  syllables,  eoVvel."  In  \'i.')^\ 
I  'den,  the  two-syllable  pronanciation  was  general,  but 
lot  Dsiversal,  and  the  first  syllable  was  not  cor,  Imt 

Now  this  pronunciation  colncl  having  been  once 
Reached,  the  passage  to  ewrnd  was  Burw  and  swift. 
This  any  of  my  readers  will  soon  discover  by  sajing 
tolnei  A  few  tim&a  easily  !ind  quickly.  It  will  b(! 
found  that  the  combination  In  cannot  very  easily  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  m,  if  the  r  is  really  ar- 
ticulated, that  is,  trilled,  although  ever  so  lightly. 
Colnel  and  cornel  with  a  trilled  r  are  as  like  as  two 
irords  can  be  which  are  at  all  unlike.  The  tendency, 
however,  will  be  found  to  be  for  the  /  to  pass  through 
r  into  extinction.  Once  eliminate  the  o  which  sep- 
arates the  {  from  the  n,  and  aimel  comt^s  soon,  and 
cunnel  »Oon  after.  A  word  like  colonel  was  as  sure 
to  become  tnimel  in  ordinary  speech,  and  finally  ewn- 
tel,  as  samraer  is  to  follow  spring,  and  autumn  sum- 
mer. And  this  is  the  history  of  the  word,  as  we 
know.     Our  great-great-graiidfiithera  said  eolnel ;  oar 
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graiidfathera  cumel,  as  we  do  ;  but  long  ago  sltnenW 
and  rufltic  speakers  said  cumiel. 

Tills  being  the  liistorj  of  the  word,  it  ia  plan  lli»' 
when  its  orlhi.'graphy  was  settled  as  colonel  inthfl 
earliest  yeitra  of  the  eeventeeiith  century,  no  "  blun- 
dering compromise  "  was  made  between  one  form  w 
apidling  and-another  of  pronouncing.    For  a  hundred 


and  fifty  years  and  more  the  word  was  pronounrM 
literally  according  to  its  written  form ;  and  we  \an 
here,  as  in  been  and  in  Utiffland,  an  entire  failiW 
to  support  the  theory  that  the  moderu  relations  of 
spoken  and  written  English  are  in  a  great  ine&siin 
due  to  the  fact  that  "  when  two  methods  of  writing 
the  same  word  were  in  common  use  we  have  not  mt- 
frequently  retivined  the  spelling  of  the  one  form  fto^ 
the  pronunciation  of  the  other!" 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  assert  that  there  are  M 
words  in  the  English  language  of  which  this  is  tn* 
For,  besides  that  general  negative  assertions  iire  varf 
dangerous  to  the  maker,  I  do  know  one  word  wbich 
(faute  de  colonel')  might  serve,  if  not  as  a  bBsis  (of 
the  support  of  the  theory  in  queatioo,  at  least  as  0 
illustration  of  it ;  and  this  word  ia,  oddly  enough 
another  military  title,  —  lieutenant.  The  pronimci*' 
tion  of  this  word,  by  all  good  English  speakers,  W 
for  centuries  been  leftenant.  That  is  its  prominci*' 
tion  now  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  beil 
speakers  in  America,  Very  anciently  it  was  epelW 
lieutenant,  as  now.  Gower  writes  leutenant.  Lot* 
Berners,  in  liis  translation  of  Froissart,  A.  D.  152l 
writes,  "  vycar  general)  and  Ui-fienant  for  the 
perour."  Some  seventy-five  years  later  TbonW 
"hnrchyard,  a  poor  poet,  but  a  careful  phooographl 
apeller,  writes :  — 
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"  n  Uls  lonwom,  wbitear  you  atr  gh'f  pln<:e 
To  mighty  Ian  lir/tcnail  herv  on  earl]!." 
(Wished  Btformacion  of  Wicked  Bebellion,  IliOS,  pugs  1.) 

ir  Philip  Sidney,  or  hia  priater,  spelled  the  word  in 
•e  Bame  way  :  — 


lAtvttnant  wus,  however,  the  gemrail  spelling  even 
the  olden  time ;  Ueftimant  the  rare  phont^raphic 
jDeeption  :  und  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  lie%i- 
bnanC  has  been  absolute  in  speHing,  and  te/tntant  as 
lihsoltite  in  pronunciation.  The  proiiunciation  too- 
(wont  is  not  only  an  Americanism,  but  one  of  very 
W  nrigin.  I  never  heard  it  in  my  boyhood.  It  baa 
liegnn  to  prevail  recently,  and  is  a  manifestation 
ot  spelling-book  speech  and  public-scliool  teaching. 
Ouly  those  who  must  go  to  spelling-books  and  to  die- 
bonaries  to  know  what  language  is,  and  who  speak 
"bj  the  card"  and  not  by  the  ear,  would  teach  such 
I  pronunciation.  Here,  then,  is  a  word  in  which 
tberp  hat  been  a  deliberate  preservation  of  a  form  of 
*ritiag  concurrent  with  a  directly  opposed  form  of 
pronunciation. 

Lieutenant  came  into  the  £lnglish  langu^e  from 
ue French;  and  as  it  came  with  tlie  sound  of  u,  ita 
w>tainiDg  that  of  /  is  worthy  of  remark.  That  came 
*wut,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  way  :  In  old  writing,  u 
""li  V  were  interchanged,  and  this  led  to  the  pronun- 
Wition  of  lUv-tenant  as  /eejj-tenant,  which  became 
"V-tenant.  and  finally  i^-tenant. 

It  13  apropos  and  not  without  interest  that  another 
Military  title  apparently  had  a  pronunciation  dif- 
"fEiit  from  that  of  to-day,  major,  which  seems  to 
'"'^'li  been  sounded  mayor,  in  conformity  to  a  fashion 
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I  of  pronouncing  j  upon  vhich  I  remarked  yeitn  >| 

N  in  my  "  Memorandums  of  English  Prnuuneiatiim 

I  the  Elizabethan  Era."     We  even   find   the  woril  » 

written,  for  euimple,  in  the  following  passage  in  ll" 
I  diary  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  a  Royalist  commnndft 

I  ill  the  Great  Rebellion,  who  seems  also  not  to  hn" 

[  pronounced  colonel  mtmel. 

!"  My  regiment  was  left  in  Sumport  Bridge  by  orderfmm 
the  Mayor  General,  and  lo  receive  further  orders  fruoi  W 
fo«e«  Throtimerton,"  eU?.  (a.  d.  1642.  Page  93,  ed.  18.16.) 
The  fortune  of  the  I  in  colonel  connects  itself  with 
another  argument  which  is  made  much  of  by  thfl 
spelling  revolutionistB.  This  is  that  silent  letter* 
should  be  dropped  in  writing  as  they  are  in  spei'ch. 
because  they  are  iiselees  now,  and  will  remain  unosfi 
ever  hereafter.  Thus  the  man  who  prefers  di^S*' 
'  feign,  and  impugn  to  dein,feinf  and  imptttn  is  scoffp^ 

at  for  hie  desire  to  retain  a  letter y  "which  lie  »" 
never  possibly  use ; "  and  as  regards  "  the  silent  * 
of  the  word  knave,"  we  are  told  that  '*  there  is  "''' 
^  llie  slightest  probability  that  anybody  will  everpr^ 

nounce  it  in  the  future."     How  do  they  know  tbi» 
;  How  can  it  be  known  by  anybody  ?  I  cannot  supfi**^ 

that  philologists  who  have  undertaken  to  upturn  ** 
t  written  English  language  froui  its  very  foundation" 

[  are   ignorant  of  the  fact  that  letters  once  silent  in 

^  our  language  have  been  restored  to  speech.     This  1^'" 

I  ter  I  in  particular  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  many 

V  words  by  the  art  of  printing,  whose   function  M  " 

[  written  language   they  find   so  pernicious,  and  it  ll*^ 

1  been   heard   in   those  words  by  the  t 

f  pressed  consent  of  the  last  three  or  four  generatii** 

[  although  it  had  been  silent  through  preceding  ceott 

riee. 


A.  (ew  exuinples  of  old  phont^rapbic  Bpeiling  will 
iUnstnite  what  mast  be  known  to  all  siiidents  of 
Englbli.  not  excepting  ponaibly  some  of  the  pr^ifi-s- 
I  uonal  philologists.  Allar  was  proiioiujced  aurter  and 
I  J)»alter  tawter,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. There  are  hundreds  like  it,  but  not  many  in 
wliich  psalm  also  appears  with  the  I:  — 

■'  Tbej-r  conweyeoce  purge  fro  tile  lynoes  tevea. 
Or  they  presnm  to  go  to  Iha  atctere. 
The  iamep$aimt  set  in  Ibt  ptamtert." 

[Lydgmle,  Th«  Vertue  of  Che  Uuie,  A.  D.  IBOO.) 

Stalnt  was  abo  pronounced  ream,  as  might  be 
ihowD  by  many  examples,  but  not  by  many  in  which 
it  u  sandwiched  betwfen  two  controlling  words,  as  in 
the  first  of  the  following  paasages  :  — 

"  Ab  (he  King  in  earth  lupreame, 
Head  d[  the  diureh  of  Ililt  r; ainie, 
OnBlrlobaourioyfalbcm." 
IHiomu  Gibson,  Breve  Crony cle  of  the  Brsahope  o(  Rome'e  BleuiDK, 
i-i).l»M.) 

"  Merer  did  King  iol  foole  on  Engiiah  groond 
With  more  appland  than  our  renowined  Jam»; 
For  a«  great  ioj-e*  within  our  heartes  aiwund, 
Ai  ever  were  conlained  in  all  hit  realma." 

(God  Save  the  King,  1603,  nnith's  reprint.) 

Fault  was  also  pronouncetl  faut,  of  which  the 
illoatrative  examples  are  countless  ;  but  hero  is  one, 
ftom  the  Bermona  of  an  illustrious  martyr,  by  which 
"e  see  that  he,  or  his  reporter,  rewjgnized  the  /.  al- 
'liongh  he  did  not  sound  it :  — 

"To  make  themselyes  faukUise,  or  at  least  way  they  will 
^imiuish  their  /au/**."  (Latimer,  Sennona,  ed.  1562,  folio 

«■) 

So,  too,  vault  was  prononnoed  vaut,  and  asiaiUt  a»- 
Wil  (it  will  be  observed  that  all  these  words  are  of 
■'Wch  origin)  ;  and  the  word  that  looks  so  odd  to 
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BBi  Mtip^e,  ill  tbe  phnM*B  "■  salvage  mao,"  "sdvigt 
beute,"  in  old  books,  was  not  pronounced  witli  nu  I 
in  the  fiist  Bvllable,  but  at  Gist  aourvahge,  then  uv*- 
■f^  thai,  after  tbe  I  was  dropped,  tahvahgc,  iUii 
UsUt  mrt^g.  Of  tbis  lifting  of  I  out  of  sileoce  itiH 
qw«eb  the  word  f^eOH  is  an  interesting  esamid* 
In  "Amenta,"  eTen  smong  good  speakers,  this 
is  proDonnced  to  rhyme  exactly  with  the  first  two  sjt 
Lables  ol  iaJcotty,  and  this  pronunciation  is  bcglniiiuj 
to  assert  itself  in  England,  where,  however,  the  p 
nuiiL-ialion  of  good  spt-ukers  has  been,  as  it  has  l> 
here,^air)hi.  Indeed,  this  pronuneiation  is  given  not 
only  by  the  majority  of  the  best  English  ortboS- 
pistB  (some  giving /a/-«*n),  but  by  "Webster' 
"  Worcester."  It  ia  needless  to  quote  for  the  siikt 
of  esbtblisbing,  or  even  of  illustrating,  this  point ;  but 
be  following  passage  illustnites  the  petrifaction  of 
this  pronunciation  in  tbe  proper  name  Falkner  (* 
falconer) :  — 

"  Bipjs  so  poor 
Th«]r  M«m  Ktrra  wartli  the  killiogi  wilh  Ihs  tark, 
(The  moniiiiK'»/o±Fj*iKr),  su  tbtj  mBymoual,  hio,"  i 
(Dekker,  Thi  niiare  of  Babvlon,  1B07,  page  330,  ed.  mt) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  thut  although  this  v 
came  through  French  from  Lutin,  and  allhougb 
I^tin  is  falco,  and  the  Old  French  faulcon,  tha 
was  not  pronounced  in  Old  English  and  does  cot  If 
pear  in  the  word  in  the  manuscript  of  early  Engli* 
writers,  who  spell  the  first  syllable  /au.  The 
ration  of  the  /  in  later  times  did  not  alter  the  pronitf' 
ciation.  Indeed,  I  came  to  be  regarded  aa  die  bUco 
Bign  of  a  broad  vowel,  and  was  used  in  words  iu  wl 
it  bad  uo  proper  place  ;  for  example,  hawk:  — 


Wlur«»i..iM¥Oul 
(Cb.pm, 

le  proper  uarae  Ralph  was  until  a  comparatively 
vt  period  always  proncmnced  Rafe,  as  indeed  it  ie 

bjBome  old  and  punctilious  people.!  So,  also, 
'.ttr  was  pronounced  Water.  (! )f  this  well-known 
there  is  wbimsical  illnstration  in  Middleton'scom- 

"Michiielmas  Term."  An  adventurer  named 
\tew  Grael  changes  his  name  to  Lethe,  —  the 
it  of  oblivion.     He  enters ;  — 

"Whn'ilhi*? 

"  la  Ihi  name  of  lb«  blick  aD^l],  Andrew  Gnielt  " 

"  Na,  Andrew  Letbe." 

■'  UihB? 

"  Hu  forgDl  his  fsther't  osme. 

"  Poor  Waller  Grael,  thai  begol  him,  fed  him. 

"  And  bratigbl  bim  ap." 

(Act I.,  Scenes.) 

ndrew  Lethe's  father's  name  waa  plainly  Water 
el ;  bat  the  I  was  sounded  in  Walter  in  the  last 
ary. 

could  point  out  many  such  examples  of  the  com- 
Dt  of  letters  once  silent,  vowels  as  well  as  conso- 
t,  but  it  would  be  both  superfluous  and  weari- 
The  M,  for  example,  used  never  to  be  heard 
u>te  and  banqvet,  which,  till  a  comparatively  r 

period,  were  pronounced  kote  and   banJeet,     In    | 
rupt  the  p  was  silent  for  centuries,  so  that  the 

WHS  oftener  than  otherwise  written  without  it.   | 
sample :  — 

•■  I  wiU  not  have  my  trains 
Hade  a  relrenl  for  lankroutn,  nor  my  court 
A  hive  lor  droanei,  proude  beggara  and  true  Ihiovn*." 

(Chapmsn,  B.rron'i  Omiphtcy,  1608,  Act  I.,  Scnw  1-1 
tie  preliminary  mailer  lo  Perulopt't  Complaint.  A.  D.  IBM,  ad- 
I  to  the  widow  of  Sir  Ralph  Honey,  hii  nune  ia  ipellid  Ri^ft 
Md  S^X,  oerer  St^. 


CTBT-tUT  UULHU. 

K  «•  tBi*  ktters.  buth  coasonants  and  vowdi.   , 
wmm  Am*  br  caatariee,  brought  boldlj  fo^ 
■i»  ^eaek  aad  v  t^  case  of  faleon  the  tnii-   | 
•  f^g  «■  heidPB  oar  eyea,  or,  ratlier,  in  our   I 

te  fciHlW4,  examples  I  add  nrnre  bHefly  the 
I  to  JkKw  that  ktten  ooee  silent  do  not  «]• 
K  aa.     la  tibe  aemiteeiitb  century  and  in 
lh»  muAf  fart  «f  the  bst,  a  was  silent  in  ac^it.  j 
dfaaJM^  aaii  arra^i ;  eiu  frrftA,  v«rdict^  and  icW-  I 
ab;  tf  «  «BHaiteMi<t  duUrm.  rvmmandmnU,  d<ii'  { 
Jfci,/wg|.  Jilftrntt.  and  kanJtome;  e  in  »i(>trl)i; 
I  m  tmmiU^  m  aMifioa   to  the  words  mentiono) 
dbM*.-  •  ia  Uam  aad  Ua  ;  o  in  coin,  tfraCroy,  nxl-      a  h 
MMri;  «i)^  I  Jilt*  r,  faaaL  /m*  ^'nf,  poiaon,  toil;  t  ii 
iaaM^;'  a  m  «Mifciii;  and  in  ivMHrr,  Uirtwt,  ai 
all  wa>di  imitiat  ia  arv  it  bad  the  soimd  of  cl(iw> 
dkort  «,  as  ta  niar .'  «  ia  lumattri/e  ;  k  in  haclwa^i^ 
ftrmmrd,  and  JIAparJ-     Moreover,  A  was  lieATi)  ^ 
twMa»aod  a  ia  >a«,  mti,  mieide,  mpremr,  tuprm- 
■ey,  aaiiC,  aad  *inf«r,  ms  it  is  now  in  sure  waA  in  ff^l^' 
SoawtiBieB.  but  verr  nitely,  w«  find  it  phunograpD' 
ieaDj  written,  as,  for  example  :  — 

*■  Dant  aj  mm»%  ibwrtbell  to  lua  duUe. 
SMad*  ap  «  BMHfe  mmAMlimf  to  bii  bCUc  ?  " 

~  t.  AH  Foot*,  180S,  Act  It.,  So 


This  pronunciation  gave  Shakespcure  an  opport"' 
nity  for  a  pun  on  twUor  and  thooter  ia  "  Love's  I* 
bor'e  Lost." 
"Bofit.    Whoiitbaniitor?  wbo  k  tbc  laitor? 
SotaSi^.  ShitllluclijoalskBD*' 

Bofil.    Aj,  at;  MntiDSDt  of  beaut;. 

Why,  «he  (hit  b*««  tie  b« 

(ActlV.,  S«»l-> 


Indeed,  in  the  original  edition  mitor  is  here  '^'>  i 
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■M^phically  printed  shooter,  and  in  tlie  pitvioiia  net 
*»e]iave#Aue  for  lue.  This  pronuDciiition  lingered 
En  New  England  (and  I  believe  in  Old  England  too) 
Until  the  second  quarter  of  this  century.  I  reinem- 
wr  having  beard  in  my  boyhood  very  old  people, 
IMnoDB  of  education  and  breeding,  say  thupremf. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  when  we  biive  such 
*  man  as  Professor  Newman  urging  the  resttiriition 
tosonnd  of  letters  now  silent  (see  Chapters  IV.  and 
*0i  IB  it  not,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  rash,  if  not 
pfeatiming,  for  speculative  philologists  to  venture 
Ipoii  a  prediction  as  to  what  silent  letter  may  not 
w  heard  once  more,  or  heard  at  last,  though  never 

1  '■eard  before  ?     And  is  there  not  a  warning  to  us  in 

1*18  not  to  distarb  the  silent  letters  in  our  written 

'fcttgnage,  —  quieUi  now  movere  f 

■ 
> 
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Here  we  have  letters,  botli  consoDants  nnd  Tcrwidv 
which  were  ulent  (or  ceaturies,  broiigbt  boldlj  i* 
ward  into  speech,  tuid  in  the  case  of  faletm  the  o 
Bition  is  going  on  before  oar  eyes,  or,  ntber,  in 
very  ears. 

To  the  foregoing  examples  I  add  more  brieflj  d 
following  to  show  that  letters  once  silent  do  not  li 
wa)'s  retnsjn  so.  In  the  seventeenth  centniy  tai ' 
the  early  part  of  the  last,  a  was  silent  in  aetft 
alembic,  and  arrears;  e  in  perfect,  verdict,  and  idm 
ule  :  d  in  ame7^dment,  childrtn,  commandninU,  JUi 
die,  fondle,  goldsmith,  and  handsome ;  e  in  ni<n(^ 
X  in  emerald,  in  addition  to  the  words  mentioa 
above  ;  n  in  bittern  and  kiln  ;  o  in  coin,  dertro^, 
mcnX,  oil,  oyster,  hroil,  join,  point,  poison,  soil:  t 
beastly;  u  in  eoTiduit,  and  in  venture,  hctHTt, 
all  words  ending  in  ure  it  had  the  sound  of  elm 
short  e,  as  in  inter;  o  in  housrifife  ;  win  baehearit 
forward,  and  Edward.  Moreover,  A  was  heard  I*" 
tween  8  and  M  in  sue,  suet,  suicide,  supreme,  suprif*^ 
acy,  suit,  and  suitor,  as  it  is  now  in  sure  and  in  «u^' 
Sometimes,  but  very  r.irely,  ^ 
ically  written,  as,  for  example 

"  Dnnl  my  loiiDe,  Ihosrebell  la  bit  dutie, 
Bleals  up  >  iiiitch  umhalmgXo  hii  taUM?" 

{Oupman,  All  Foolei,  tSOS,  Act  U.,  Scue)'' 

This  pronunciation  gave  Shakespeare  an  oppot**' 
nity  for  a  pun  on  suitor  and  shooter  in  "  Love's  W 
bor  's  Lost." 


t.Mrl 


ire  and  in  saytf^ 
I  it  phon<^nM| 


I  the  I 


or?  wbo  lilbiii 


"  Bnjtl.     Who 
Jtoialiiu. 

Boyel.     Ay,  my  coutin 

AmoIiih.  VVI17,  ebe  that  bean  Ibe  bu— 

(AetIT,,S«inl^ 

Indeed,  in  the  original  edition  suitor  is  here  ptt 
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Bphically  printed  shooter,  and  in  the  pi'evious  iict 
lave  ihue  for  sue.  This  pronunciiitinn  lingered 
ew  England  (and  I  believe  in  Old  Englaud  too) 

Hie  second  quarter  of  this  century.  I  roiiiem- 
liaving  heard  in  my  boyhood  very  old  peuple, 
iDB  of  education  and  breeding,  aiy  shuprtme. 

the  face  of  these  fsets,  and  when  we  have  snch 
m  as  Professor  Newman  urging  the  restoration 
nnd  (if  letters  now  silent  (see  Chapters  IV.  and 

is  it  not,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  rash,  if  not 
iraing,  for  speculative  philnlogistfl  to  venture 
I  a  prediction  as  to  what  silent  letter  may  not 
card  once  more,  or  heard  at  last,  though  never 
i  before?  And  ia  there  not  a  warning  to  us  in 
not  to  disturb  the  silent  letters  in  our  wntten 
"^^i  —  quieta  non  tnovere  f 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JOHHSOH'S  DIOnONABT :    ITS  EBLATION  TO  VX» 
LISHED   ESGLtSa  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Not  only  phonetic  spelling  refonuers  Mid  pUilola- 
gieU,  bat  luany  others,  aasiga  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Die- 
tionary  an  important  agency  in  the  formation  of  tlri, 
orthography  of  th«  present  time.  This,  v&  are  tol^ 
'*  was  practically  fixed  by  Johnson's  Dictionary,  i 
sta  he  left  it  such  it  has,  witli  unIm{>ortant  (txception^ 
remained."  Agiun  it  is  said,  "  Johnson's  Dictionn*] 
Hlmost  instantly  petrified  the  foiiiia  of  the  worda  ii 
eluded  in  it.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  apellii 
employed  by  him  arrestee!  even  the  few  processes  11 
ward  simplification  that  were  then  going  on."  M 
again :  '■  It  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  Joh* 
son's  Dictionary,  in  1755,  that  the  orthogniphy  ca* 
be  said  to  have  become  fixed  ; "  and  we  are  loUf' 
moreover,  that  "  the  injury  that  Johnson  did  t 
orthography  of  our  tongue  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
his  teachings." 

Itia  worth  the  while  of  those  who  are  giving  >t 
ti'ntion  to  this  subject  to  have  these  opinions  set  b* 
fore  them  specifically  and  in  detail,  because  tiieysi 
so  generally  entertained ;  having  beeji  iidopted  iucoo* 
aiderately,  I  venture  to  think,  hy  a  veiy  large  mil** 
ber  of  those  who  have  interested  theinnidvea  in  Bngl 
lish  spelling.  Indeed,  it  would  be  safe  to  saytbil 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  such  persons  believe  that  I^ 
fohnson,   by   his   dictionary,  did    very   much- 
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;  tliaa  any  otljer  person  — to  form  our  preBent 
^lish  orthography,  and  that  he  did  absolutely  6x 
^t  orthography  and  impose  it  upon  the  English- 
tenting  peoples. 

This  belief  is  altogether  erroneous.  Johnson  nei- 
to- formed  nor  fixed  English  orthography.  There 
ts  no  adoption,  universal  or  partial,  of  the  spell- 
K  employed  by  Jolinaon.     It  is  not  true  that  Eng- 

■  orthography  cannot  be  said  to  have  become 
Bd  until  ll-'io,  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  John- 
s's EHctionary.  Johnson  did  the  orthography  of 
0  English  tongue  no  harm ;  nor  did  he  do  it  any 
od. 

-Johnson  did  not  form,  in  any  degree,  oar  modem 
ihograpby,  because  he  took  it  simply  as  he  found 
.  Hia  spelling  was  not  "  adopted  "  universally  or 
fcrtially,  because  people  went  on  spelling  after  the 
nhlication  of  his  dictionary  just  as  they  had  spelled 
IK  Beventy-five  yeara  before  that  event.  English  or- 
■ography  was  as  much  fixed  during  that  antecedent 
•riud  as  it  has  been  in  any  period  since.  This  being 
foe,  it  follows  that  Johnson  did  English  spelling 
•ilher  harm  nor  gm)d. 
That  it  is  true  wilt,  I  think,  plainly  appear  upon 

■  presentation  of  certain  facte  in  the  case.  I  bad, 
I*  general  way,  come  long  ago  to  the  conclusions 
*  set  forth;  but  wishing  to  have  my  conclusions 
It  upon  some  specific  and  characteristic  facts,  I 
)cle  certain  books  the  subject  of  careful  comparison. 
Was  dreary  drudgery,  but  when  you  wish  to  know 
i  numlier  of  ]>er8ons  at  a  table  there  is  only  one 
3^  of  coming  at  the  knowledge,  —  to  "  count  noses." 
wuld  not  if  I  would  repeat  here  the  details  of  ray 
taparifion  and  in  mercv  to  my  readers  I  would  not 


w 
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Jo  «o  if  I  coold.    I  shall  merely  present  (acts  enoi^  ' 
to  make  th«  matter  clear. 

Johnson's  Dictionary  was  published  in  1755.  Tl* 
first  edition  of  Tenak  Walton's  "  Comple&t  Anglo" 
published  in  1653, —  to  all  intents  and  pQr|i«j^ 
a  centnry  before  the  diotionary.  Wakmi.  ^.1^ 
b«  was  not,  like  that  maater  of  Engliali  ^r.i'. 
lyan,  a  wholly  illiterat«  man,  was  yet  Diinia- 
was  ntit  a  good  speUer  for  his  day  ;  liut «" 
over  that  dianbility  (which  makes  (ig^iiii* 
view  here  prest*nted)  in  consideration  of  the  p»- 
nl  his  book  in  Hteratnre,  and  of  its  date.  A| 
sxamination  of  the  words  upon  a  hundred  pa^  tE 
the  original  edition  of  the  "  Compleat  Angler,"  asj 
the  comparison  of  tliem  with  Johnson's  Dictionaij! 
»hows  1S5  words  whiiii  are  spelled  in  the  former i 
Oifv  ure  n>it  in  the  latter ;  that  ia,  less  than  » 
word  and  a  h:df  in  a  pige. 

Advancing  some  twenty-five  years,  I  examined  ti 
books  by  Lord  Chief  Jastice  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  wl 
nnltke  Walton,  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letten 
The  first  was  his  "  Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus," 
waa  published  in  1677.  The  first  edition  of  this  bod 
shows  (I  do  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  comi 
in  this  instance),  in  three  chapters,  making  103 
and  containing  17,716  words,  42  words  the  spelling 
of  which  differs  from  Dr.  Johnson's.  Many  of  tbi 
are  repeated;  but  counting  all  the  repetitions,  tb< 
is  less  than  one  word  in  185  the  spelling  of  whi 
differs  from  the  Johnsonian  "standard." 

This  book,  however,  contains  many  typographic^ 
errors ;  and  to  show  that  these  were  not  disregardsil 
in  tlioae  days,  I  mention  that  in  my  copy  they  ai« 
corrected  in  a  contemporary  hand.  But  tliis  woifc 
Was  published  anonymously,  and  seems  to  have  heel 


one  of  those  to  which  the  Chief  Juatke  refers  in  the 
preface  of  the  next  book  of  his  which  I  exiiimined  as 
"tome  writings  of  mine  [which]  have  without  my 
pririty  come  into  priut."  I  therefort  examined  his 
"Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind,"  which  also  was 
published  in  1677,  but  under  his  own  supervision. 
Tlie  targe  folio  pages  of  this  work  contain,  in  round 
numbers,  600  words  each.  On  30  of  these  pages, 
containing  18,000  words,  I  found  only  25  words  the 
ipelling  of  which  differs  from  that  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionury.  But  repetitions  (for  example  meer  or  meertt/ 
four  times,  tuUil  four  times,  agtl  thrice)  brought  the 
nninher  of  variations  to  41.  This  in  18,000  gives, 
within  a  fraction,  only  one  word  in  400  in  which  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  who  in  1677  was  sixty-six  years  old, 
sad  therefore  somewhat  old-fashioned,  di£Fered  from 
the  "  standard  "  orthc^raphy  of  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
which  was  published  in  1755,  three  quarters  of  a  cent- 
uy  later ! 

It  is  sufficient'  to  say  that  other  examinations  and 
wmparisons  of  the  same  kind  led  to  substantially  the 
■■Qie  results;  and  that  finally  the  examination  of 
">o\x  of  a  date  one  quarter  of  a  century  later  than 
Sr  Matthew  Hale's  discovered  no  difference  whatever 
(ucept  in  an  occasional  manifest  slip  of  the  press  or 
"I  the  pen)  between  their  spelling  and  that  of  John- 
"n's  Dictionary.  There  the  "  Johnsonian  "  words 
*6re;  the  ijovemour,  the  coTidour,  the  honour,  the 
"wict,  the  politick,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  There 
"m  no  difference  whatever  ;  and  yet  this  left  half  a 
'Sntnry  to  pass  before  the  appearance  of  the  great 
dictionary.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  that  half  cent- 
""■y  there  appeared  a  very  important,  and  to  this  day 
*  Very  useful,  dictionary  of  the  English  language, 
oule^'g,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  pubUshed,  1 
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believe,  in  172^  Now,  Bailey's  gelling  is  eiM\ 
that  at  Johnson.  I  hsre  not  been  able  to  find  i 
word  in  wliiofa  they  differ,  except  ffwenumr,^ 
Bailer  spells  ffovfrnnr,  and  even  this  ia  not  imp 
ably  a  typographical  error. 

The  cue  is  simply  this :  Bailey  spelled  word 
be  foand  them  spelled  in  the  literature  of  the  da; 
the  books  of  the  best  contemporary  writers,  i 
Bon,  Steele,  Pope,  and  their  fellows  were  bis  ' 
thorities"  for  spelling.  The  same  is  true  Oi 
Johnson.  He  fonnd  his  orthography  in  the  b 
which  were  the  English  claasioa  of  bis  day,  w 
formed  the  body  of  the  elegant  literature  of 
time  ;  that  is,  the  works  of  the  writers  who  bad 
tallied  repntation  in  the  half  century  previous  to 
publication  of  his  dictionary.  Instead  of  estal: 
ing  a  standard  to  which  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors  conformed,  instead  of  *'a( 
ing"  a  spelling  to  which  they  showed  a  "ah 
deference,"  hf,  with  deference  to  established  form 
if  that  may  be  called  deference  which  was  hardl 
be  avoided, —  "slai-ishly"  recorded  the  orthogn 
of  hia  contemporaries  and  of  his  predecessors  for 
a  century,  an  orthography  which  a  preceding  did 
ary  maker  had  in  lite  manner  accepted  and  recor 
and  for  the  same  re<ason. 

This  being  true,  the  truth  of  my  other  proposil 
follows  in  the  simple  course  of  reason.  For  the 
tinuance  and  careful  preservation  for  half  a  cen 
after  the  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  (9 
brings  lis  down  to  the  year  1800)  of  the  ortfac^ 
which  had  been  eatabliahed  and  carefully  presei 
for  at  least  half  a  century  previous  to  the  date  of 
tremendous  lexicographical  event  is  plainly  not 
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'De  literary  authority  of  Samuel  Johnson.     The 
^^8  power  which  established  the  orthography  in 
•^e  in  1800  and  in  1700,  and  preserved  it  for  fifty 
^^tt  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Johnson  upon  the 
,  ^'d  iif  Jexicogi-aphy,  preserved  it  after  that  impoa- 
"ig  manifestation.     That  power  was  the  consent  of 
">e«iu«ited  classes  of  the  En(r]ish  people,  expressed 
'limugh  their  representatives,  the  great  writers  and 
•cfiolars  of  the  day,  counseled  and  assisted  by  intel- 
'%ent  and   educated  printers  and    oorr^tors  of  the 
press.     These  were  the  men,  and  not  Dr.  Johnson^ 
who  gave  us  our  present  way  of  writing  English.     It 
was  by  thfir  liibors,  extending  through  two  centuries, 
htit  coming  rapidly  to  a  destined  result  just  before 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  that  a  uniform  and,  despitu 
all  that  has  been  said,  a  tolerably  consistent  standard 
of  orthography  was  attained  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  the  recognition  by  such  men  of  the  general 
fitness  and  the  supreme  convenience  of  that  standard 
that  baa  preserved  it  essentially  thus  far,  and  not  in 
any  way  the  autbority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  Eng- 
lish spelling  neither  harm  nor  good;  no  harm,  even 
if  change  and  progress  toward  phonetic  spelling  is  a. 
necessary  condition  of  freedom  from  evil.     For  John- 
son has  been  as  powerless  to  prevent  change  as  he 
was   appiirenlly   unable   or  undesirous   to   begin  it. 
Knglisli  orthography  has  been  less  stable,  less  fixed, 
eince  the  appearance  of  hia  dictionary  than  it  was 
before   that   event.     A   volume  of   Macaulay's   "Es- 
says "  differs  more  in  spelling  from  Johnson's  "  stand- 
ard "  than  a  volume  ot  Addison's  —  for  example,  his 
"  Freeholder  "  —  does    in    the    same   respect.     Thus 
niDch  for  England;  and  when  we  cross  to  America, 
aod  compare  Webster's  Dictionary  with  Johnson's, 


hiB»A.D.iTWL  om' 

hm^mt^  Iha  wly  ^Kmmm  b  wk  la»  Asa  5 
ikB  OB  OU  rf  Ik  «hdi  nahr,  k  the  i 


L 


huHMnr  lor  Manaaic  awqiw 

In  ^  tk*  ootr  fiCcmM  HtkeMkoiFHforyfi 
—fair  far  ^  >«  8ar  J»,  fiiw-Mi  for  ■ 
aad  ■>  forth.  In  U  A*  fiffewce  ii  that  o(  one  fi 
I  for  twoi,  as  til  for  tiO.  In  fosr  die  difiereBce  n 
■hwcft  of  m  final  «,aB  fmtwHg  for  jmtrij^ 
three  the  perCKt  pamdipla  m  apeUed  (as  it  I 
qoentlj  ■  nowadays)  widi  <  inatead  of  «d,  as  J 
lor  JbfdL> 


awDliontd  ibm*.     The  dittennec  n  ("df  dp*  to  the  cdi 
pnarnl  ulcultiion  of  RpHilJon*,  and  a]«  of  all  TVutioDi 
(OTOUmpIc,  u  /)(  ukd  ffMtii,  mhluagh  Umm  an  plwnl.T  not 
•Pr  ipdlia^  ol  /  wiU  or  of  tb*  baialM  a(  Awta. 
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I  will  be  seen  ttiat  lu  all  these  words  the  varia- 
s  are  merely  terminal ;  tliuy  do  not  touch  the 
Jt  the  real   structure,  of  the  word.     They  leiive 

81  in  which  the  hotly  of  the  word  is  affected,  — 
Biplee  are  towr  for  tour,  neer  (or  near,  ketch  for 
(^.  pihhle  for  pebble  ;  and  of  these  not  a  few  may 
fnirly  set  down  to  the  good  angling  aempater's 
■fashioned  ways. 

Vhen  we  come  to  examine  Sir  Mattliew  Hale's 
ling,  we  find  that  the  superfliioiiB  terminal  e  hiia 
OBt  entirely  disappeared ;  it  ia  found  in  but  four 
da:  lytteme,  atorne,  sa^e,  and  eeaaye.  The  final 
ppears  in  four :  latufie,  bueie,  pkantaiie,  and  my- 
I.  The  final  e  is  omitted  in  lour:  affil,  engin, 
U,  and  taut.  The  doubled  consonant  is  omitted 
bree :  gelled,  enabled,  and  dazle,  which  may  be 
arints.  But  of  mere  terminal  irregularities  there 
»ery  few  instances,  even  reckoning  condeseention 
me;  and  the  uncertainty  appears  chiefly  in  such 
lings  as  cloathe,  ceconomieal,  extreamly,  voyce. 
Hedge,  ekuse,  and  so  forth.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
ibered  that  these  variations,  all  told,  including 
ititions,  show  a  difference  from  the  spelling  of 
ison's  Dictionary  of  only  one  word  in  400  !     To 

point  had  the  discipline   of   the  printing-office 

the  common  consent  of  scholars  and  writers 
ight   English  spelling  more  than  three  quarters 

century  before  the  appearance  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
ary.  The  next  quarter  of  a  century  perfected  a 
dard  which  it  imposed  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  but 
jh  the  alleged  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  not 
1  able  to  impose  so  absolutely  upon  succeeding 
ers  and  makers  of  dictionaries.  We  are  com- 
»d,  therefore,  to  conclusions  wholly  at  variance 
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with  the  teachings  of  some  enthoaiastie  phooetioi; 
iag  reformcra  upon  this  subject.  ^^ 


It  may  be  well  to  set  forth  concisely  and  in  i 
order  the  positions  which  have  be«D  taken  in  Che 
going  divieion.     These  are,  — 

(1.)  language  is  speech,  of  which  wiiting  i 
the  repreeentatioQ,  but  the  SQggvstioD.  (P&ga 
145,  166.) 

(2.)  Spelling  has  nothing  to  do  with  speech :  s\ 
words  ure  not  formed  by  a  combiDntion  of  di 
•oundfi.  US  written  words  are  formed  by  combin: 
of  signs :  words,  not  letters,  are  pronounced.  (1 
128. 145. 168.) 

(3.)  A  certain  non-con  for  raity  of  speech  and 
tag  is  ineritable.  and  is  the  growth  of  circumsts 
(Pages  124,  171.) 

(4.)  The  difficulty  of  learning  to  spell  has 
much  ex^gerated  by  phonetic  enthusiasts,  and 
apprehended  by  other  persons.  (Pages  127. 178, 
202.) 

(5.)  The  economical  disadvantages  of  the  rec 
English  spelling  have  also  been  monstrously 
gemted.     (Pages  141,  174.) 

(6.)  The  economical  disitd vantages  of  a  phc 
change  in  the  spelling  of  English  wonld  be  so  , 
as  to  b I?  cahimitoits.     (Page  175.) 

(7.)  Phonetic  spelling  involves  changes  in  wi 
Unguage  from  time  to  time,     (Page  137.) 

(8.)  The  introduction  of  phonetic  spelling  n 
make  the  written  English  of  the  past  a  dead  1' 
tnd   English    literature  from   the   time  of   Spe 
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^^  — u,  and  Shakespeare  a  dead  literature,  except  in 
***nBlit«ration.     (Page  191.) 

.     (9.)  Phonetic  spelling  involves  an  entire  ehango 
••>  the  stracture  of  written  English.     (Page  190.) 

(10.)  The  function  of  science  as  to  language  is  not 
*^  improve  it,  but  to  study  it  historically,  compara- 
■■Vely,  and  analytically.     (Page  125.) 

(11.)  Philologists  are  incompetent,  and  out  of 
place,  as  reformers  of  written  language.  (Pages 
139,  207.) 

(12.)  Spelling,  like  speech,  is  not  for  the  conven- 
teoce  of  philologists  and  phonologist^,  but  for  the 
erety-day  use  of  three  coexisting  generations  of  men, 
who  wish  not  only  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
bat  with  past  and  with  future  generations.  The 
question  as  to  spelling  is  chiefly  one  of  practical  cou- 
Tenience  —  to-day,     (Page  181.) 

(13.)  Printing  did  not  introduce  confusion  into 
written  language,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
means  of  an  approximation  to  a  systematic  and  uni- 
form orthography.     (Pages  158,  223.) 

(14.)  Modern  English  orthography  is  not  the  re- 
Bult  of  a  blundering  compromise  between  sound  and 
written  form.     (Pages  230-249.) 

(15.)  The  received  spelling  of  English  is  in  no 
way  the  result  of  Dr.  Johnson's  labors.  His  diction- 
ary merely  recorded  a  sjwiling  which  had  been  < 
tablished  tor  fifty  yeurs,  and  that  spelling  it  has  not 
been  ablo  to  fix.     (Pages  251-257.) 

(16.)  Etymology,  although  not  of  controlling  im- 
portance in  spelling,  is  decorous ;  it  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  and  to  a  certain  degree  instructive.  (Page 
147.) 

(17.)  Phonetic  spelling  reform  is  no  new  discovery 
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ll^^bMdtDg  tbe  leunii^,  the  ingeoiutj,  &nd  the  Ubot 
«f  tti  •dfrnrntn  it  bM  klw^TS  biled.     (Page  150.) 

(IS.)  Th«  MmadB  to  be  expressed  by  phonetie 
Tinting  an  qmte  ii>deternuiubl&  (Pages  179, 195. 
199.) 

(19l)  Letten  oooe  sSent  hare  in  namerona  uA 
vaoooa  instaooeB,  mcla<iing  whole  claases  of  wordi, 
been  restored  to  soasd.  This  might  be  done  sgaio, 
•ltd  draoM  Dot  be  hindered.    (Page  244.) 

(80.)  Tbe  ablest,  most  learned,  and  most  expe- 
rienced of  spelling  reformers  in  his  last  pnbiication 
eonfeeses,  after  a  life  giren  to  the  work,  that  the 
moT«  he  endeavors  after  a  phonetic  spelliog  tbe 
greater  ihe  difficnltiea  he  finds  in  his  way.  (P^ga 
216.) 

Therefore  we  may  safely  infer  and  conclade  that,  — 

(21.)  A  rerolntion  in  English  spelling  is  uunecei- 
sary,  and  b  not  called  for  by  the  mass  of  the  intel- 
ligent English-speaking  and  English-reading  people, 
and  is  practically  impossible.  Any  attempt  to  in- 
troduce phonetic  npelling  into  literatare  on  an  et- 
tended  scale  would  result  only  in  anarchy,  confusion, 
and  disaster,  which  would  be  temporary,  indeed,  bat 
grave  and  deplorable. 


GRAMMAB. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1LI8H  GRAMMAR,"  80  CALX.ED.      WHAT   GRAM* 
HAB  IS. 

^3,  it  'a  me,"  said  Mr.  Squeera,  "  and  me  'b  the 
person  singular,  nomiuatire  case,  agreeing  with 
etb  it  'a,  and  governed  by  Sqiieers  understood  ; 

teora,  a.  hour;  but  when  the  k  is  sounded,  the 
ly  is  to  be  used,  na  a  'and,  a  'art,  a  'ighway." 
delicious  passage  ia  highly  overcharged,  like  al- 

all  of  its  author's  writing,  but  nevertheleaa  is 
'f  life  and  truth.     The  reason  of  Its  being  so  ex-    ' 
iely  laughable  ia  not  beaiuae  of  ita  representa- 
>f  the  ignorance  of  the  school-m sister,  the  union 
ic  pedagc^ue  and    the  ignoramus  having    been 

presented  before,  but  becausi^  it  calls  up  so 
'y  the  vague,  confused  memories  left  in  most 
>  by  the  study  of  that  absurd  and  utterly  useless 
ich"  of  education,  English  grammar, 
leers'a  apeech  is  constructed  with  admirable  art. 
t>1under  in  the  person  and  case  of  me,  the  mak- 
le  noun  agree  with  the  verb,  and  tlie  confused 
lice  to  it'taa  a  verb,  —  the  single  ay  liable  really 
ining  tbe  verb  IS,  —  make  a  ridiculous  muddle, 
^;  but  all  this  would  have  failed  of  its  pieaent 

without  the  introduction  of  that  siige  and  mya- 
ta  formula  of  "parsing"  which  completes  the 
sis,  "  and  governed  by  Squeera  understood." 
idimax  is  cupped  by  the  "  aa  "  and  the  introduo- 
in  the  manner  of  grammarian  a,  of  an  exampla 
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which  iB  entirely  from  tbe  purpose,  and  whicb  isnut 
only  confused  and    erroneous,  but,  with  all  lU  •* 
surdity,  so  characteriBtic  an  example  of  tbe  style  dI 
illustration    in    English  grammar,  that  every  person 
who  baa  been  put  through  tbe  bewildering  discipliw 
of  ihrtt  study  recognizes  on  the  instant  the  comlitioB 
of   his  own   mind   at   some  period  of   hia  pupil»g«- 
Dicliena  is  the  great  master  of  this  sort  of  word  an- 
cature,  —  that  which  represents  a  confused  rerollw 
tion  of  facts  and  im  inconsequent,  disconnected  sofr 
cession  of  thoughts.     Shakespeare  touched  thia,  d 
course,  as   he   touched    everything.      But  be  did  it 
merely  by  the  way,  in  passing,     Dickens  lays  lua- 
self  out  on  it,  elaborates  it,  and  rises  with  it  to  tbi 
height  of  the   ridiculous,  —  iu   Mrs.    Gamp,  for 
■tauce,  and  Flora,  in  "Little  Dorrit." 

]  believe  that  I  have  not  overstated  the  cas 
saving  that  Mr.  Squeers'a  amazing  effort  in  parang 
is  a  mere  caricature  of  the  impression  left  upon  aoA 
minds  by  the  study  of  English  grammar,  I  knu» 
that  there  are  some  persona  who  have  not  yet  writWB 
English  grammars,  —  tbe  existing  number  of  wliiA 
however,  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  tl" 
English-speaking  race  must  have  engaged,  at  oo* 
period  or  another,  in  that  cheerful  occupation,  — brt 
who,  mute,  inglorious  Lindley  Murrays  and  GooJJ 
Browns,  do  believe  that  to  speak  and  write  "god 
grammar  "  is  the  highest  attainable  point  in  edui 
tion,  and  to  whom  a  sentence,  albeit  uttered  by  I 
Supreme  Wisdom  amid  tbunderings  and  lightiiini 
is  chiefly  something  that  may  be  parsed.  But  th( 
people  are  specialists,  and  partake  of  the  insani^ 
ihat  pertains  to  specialism.  Those  who  I  expect  wil 
agree  with  me  are  the  mass  of  intelligent  people  !■ 
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jvbom  language  ia  merely  the  means  of  commuiiicat- 
•Ing  facts  and  thoughts. 

I  have  called  the  contrivance  known  as  English 
:gran)mar  nbsnrd,  and  the  study  of  it  a  useless  study  ; 
and  1  verily  and  soberiy  believe  both  these  assertions 
to  be  true.  The  absurdity  of  the  contrivance  was 
(hown  in  "Words  and  their  Uses;  "the  uaeiesaness 
■rf  the  study  may  appear  by  what  follows.  I  believe 
that  the  effect  of  the  study  of  English  grammar,  so 
tailed,  is  to  cramp  the  free  action  of  the  mind ;  to  be- 
Tilder  and  confuse  where  it  does  not  enfeeble  and  for- 
malize ;  to  pervert  the  perception  of  the  true  excel- 
lence of  English  speech ;  and,  in  brief,  to  substitute 
the  sham  of  a  dead  form  for  the  reality  of  a  living 
•pint. 

The  question.  What  is  grammar?  is  oftener  asked 
now  than  it  used  to  be ;  for  the  old  definition  fails  to 
SWigfy  many  people,  —  most,  indeed,  of  those  who 
think  upon  the  subject.  But  this  question,  in  its 
^  and  simple  form,  is  almost  as  hard  to  answer  as 
jwting  Pilate's,  One  answer  whicli  has  been  given 
*ith  great  confidence  by  more  than  one  writer  on 
■angnage  is  that  "grammar  is  a  statement  of  the  facts 
"'  » language."  Truly  a  somewhat  expansive  defini- 
I'On,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  one  that  is  sorely  enfee- 
""led  with  vagueness.  For  the  facts  of  a  language 
"Wlude  all  the  incidents  of  its  history,  —  its  origin", 
1*  formation,  its  development,  the  fleeting  usages, 
with  verbal  and  constructive,  in  past  centuries,  as  well 
•*  the  best  usage  of  the  pi-esent,  and  so  forth,  and 
•o  forth.  There  is  nothing  in  regard  to  language 
*tiich  this  definition  will  not  cover.  It  means  so 
lleli  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  practically  means 
nothing. 


i 
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As  to  the  word  "grammar,"  it  has  no  limited,  ab. 
dolute  meaning.  It  nmst  be  accepted  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  any  writer  whose  abilities  are 
respectable  enough  to  maka  his  views  worthy  of  con- 
sidemtiun.  It  was  tornjerly  used  to  mean  not  only 
the  art,  bo  called,  of  reading  and  writing  correctly, 
but  all  the  arts  of  which  language  was  the  mediani, 
—  rhetoric,  poetrj',  tra^c  composition,  and  elocution. 
Cic«ro  uses  it  (in  "  De  Finibua  "  and  "  De  Oratore  ") 
to  mean  philology  in  the  widest  Benae  known  in  hit 
time.  These  senses  are  at  once  narrower  and  wider 
than  that  of  the  definition  given  above.  They  io 
not  include  the  history  of  a  language,  but  they  do  in- 
clude literary  arts,  to  which  that  definition  does  ooC 

app'y- 

Let  us  see  what  some  highly  distinguished  wrifen 
upon  language  mean  when  they  use  the  word  gram- 
mar. Turning  only  to  such  books  as  are  witbio  mj 
reach  as  I  write,  I  find  the  following  definition*; 
Lilly,  in  his  Latin  grammar,  which  was  almost  eicla- 
eively  used  in  England  for  nearly  three  centuries 
(my  copy  is  dated  1621),  and  from  which  Shake- 
speare quotes  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
says,  "  Grammatica  est  recte  scribendi  atque  (»■ 
quendi  ara,"  of  which  Murray's  well-known  defini- 
tion is  merely  un  English  version.  Making  a  skip 
of 'three  hundred  years,  and  turning,  for  the  momeiili 
to  Professor  Whitney's  "  Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar," we  have  as  its  first  dictum,  "  Grammar  is  that 
branch  of  knowledge  which  teaches  the  art  of  speak- 
ing correctly."  Truly,  this  notion  has  held  ita  own 
well  through  the  lapse  of  centuries.  But  the  distin- 
guished Yale  professor  goes  on  to  say  (rightly,  in  my 
opinion,  as   I   need   hardly   tell   my  readers)   tlis^ 
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fru^erly  speaking,  it  [grammar]  inctades  only  ety- 

auil  syntax." ' 
Jd  the  first  thoroQgbly  historical,  analytical,  and, 
to  speak,  pliilological  Latin  grummar  pablislied 
the  English  language.  Ruby's  "  Grammar  of  the 
itin  Language,  from  Phintiis  to  Suetonius,"  the  au- 
ir  says,  with  emphasis,  "  Now,  first,  by  grammar  I 
an  an  orderly  arrangement  of  tlie  facts  which  coii- 
II  CLe/orm  of  a  language."  It  will  be  observed 
It  he  dues  not  limit  this  <le5nition  to  any  one  lan- 
nge  or  group  of  languages.  Madvig.  the  Copen- 
Igen  professor,  whose  Latin  grammar  is  in  the  hands 
&I1  scholars,  says  that  "Lnlin  grammar  teaches 
!  form  of  Latin  words  and  their  combination  in 
Dlenoes." 

'Dr.  MoiTia,  the  eminent  English  scholar  and  editor, 
My  president  of  the  British  Philological  Society, 
f8  in  his  short  English  grammar  that  "grammar 
Us  about  the  words  which  make  up  a  language ;  " 
Id  in  his  principal  work  on  this  subject,  the  "  His- 
nunl  Outlines  of  the  English  Langui^e,"  that 
ISrammar  treats  of  the  words  of  which  language  is 
htiposed,  and  of  the  laws  by  whidi  it  is  governed." 
kcfessor  Maetzner,  the  Colossus,  the  Briareus,  the 
kguB,  of  English  grammarians,  says,  "Grammar,  or 
to  doctrine  of  language,  treata  of  the  laws  of  speeeh, 
td  in  the  first  place  of  the  word,  as  ita  fundamental 
tistituent  with  respect  to  its  matter  and  its  form  ; 
\  prosody,  or  the  doctrine  of  sounds,  and  in  tnor- 
)*logy,  or  the  doctrine  of  forms,  and  then  of  the 
Bl&inalton  of  words  in  speech  ;  in  »yntax,  or  the 
totrine  of  the  joining  of  words  and  sentencus." 
.Finally,  Dr.  Alexander   Bain,  profussor  in  Aber 

1  See  Wonii  and  thiii-  Uitt,  p*ge  VH- 
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deen  University,  whose  "  Higher  Englisli  Grammat" 
is  of   well-established  repute,   ia  the  compaDiun  In 
that   work   wholly  abandons   the  attempt  lo  defiw 
grammar,  saying,  "  Although  we  might  be  expMleil 
at  the  outset  to  define  the  scope  or  province  of  ^ 
sabject  iteelf,  we  are  precluded  from  doing  so  by  tlw 
neglect  of  graminunHnB  to  observe  a.  clear  line  of  dii- 
tinction   between   grammar   and   the    allied  depart- 
ments, —  philology  on  one  hund,  and  rhetoric  on  th* 
other."     Further  on,  however,  he  gives,  incidentallj, 
but  very  clearly,  bts  notion  of  grammar  in  the  foliof" 
ing  passage;  "The  defining  of  pnrts  of  speech  ii 
serious  affair.     The  whole   fabric  of  grammar   m 
upon  the  oliissifying  of  words  according  to  their  tu 
tiouB  in  the  senteftce." 

Certainly  here  is  no  lack  of  variety  of  view  ai 
the  functions  of  grammar.     But  all  of  these  eraint 
writers,  who  leave  the  generality  as  to  speaking  ai 
writing  correctly,  agree  that  grammar  concerns  foo 
and  construction ;  and  Professor  Whitney,  ihe  taH 
and  one  of  the  ablest  of  them,  limits  it  by  those  boui 
aries.     It  is  only  that  I  may  protect  myself  agailM 
the  charge  of  adopting  bis  views  and  setting  tl 
forth  as  my  own  that  I  mention,  what  many  of 
readers  well  know,  that  I  expressed  the  same  v 
some  years  before  the  publication  of  Professor  Whit- 
ney's "  Essentials."    This  is  a  small  matter ;  hot  it » 
not  too  small  to  be  brought  forward  now,  as  1  s"' 
about  to  give  ray  own  definition  of  grammar,  as  fol- 
lows :  —  j 

Grammar  concerns  the  forms  of  words  and  tbd» 
dependent  relations  in  the  sentence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  here  grammar  is  not  <!*■ 
fined  Bs  a  science,  or  as  an  art,  or  even  as  a  thiog- 
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*>T  1  be]i«Te  grammar  to  be  neither  a  science  noi 
**  art;  and  as  to  its  being  a  thing  I  am  somewhat 
'^*»Mled.  A  grammar  book  is  a  thing ;  &  treatise  on 
CWnmiir  is  a  thing;  hat  grammar  itself,  in  the  ab- 
•twct,  —  what  is  it  'f  It  cannot  correctly  be  said  even 
^  be  a  record  of  osagR  or  of  so-called  Ijiw,  The 
^unmar  is  not  the  record  or  the  treatise ;  it  is  the 
*ani  total  of  the  usage  and  the  so-called  law  which  is 
**TOrded  or  discussed. 

However  this  may  be,  I  have  never  pretended  to 
'""sider  grammar  from  any  other  point  of  view  than 
*«U  which  is  presented  in  my  definition;  and  that,  I 
'enture  to  say,  is  the  one  from  which  it  is  regarded, 
"01  only  by  such  eminent  writers  on  language  as 
tiiose  whom  I  have  cited,  but  by  educated  and  intel- 
ligent people  generally,  when  they  speak  of  good 
gTsrnmar  and  bad  grammar.  I  cannot  justly  he 
gauged  by  any  other  measure.  Now,  it  is  this  gram- 
inar,  that  which  concerns  the  forms  of  words  and 
their  dependent  relations  in  the  sentence,  that,  except- 
ing a  triEing  and  almost  inappreciable  residuum,  I 
have  declared  has  died  out  of  the  English  language. 
And  it  has  died  out  because  the  forms  of  words  upon 
which  it  depended  departed  long  ago.  With  a  mini- 
mum of  exception  in  pronouns,  in  one  case  of  nouns, 
and  a  few  persons  and  numbers  of  verbs,  English 
words  hdve  but  one  form. 

Now,  where  words  have  not  varying  forms  indica- 
tive of  their  various  relations,  a  grammar  which  is 
dependent  upon  those  relations  is  obvionsly  impossi- 
ble. And  it  is  only  such  a  grammar  that  admits  of 
those  reqnirements  of  agreement  and  government  and 
what  not  which  have  been  imposed  upon  English  by 
EDiBtaken  scholars.     It  is  such  grammar  that  haa  bo 
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weighed  down  our  poor  bepareed  EiiglUli-speAldiig 
people  that  when  their  freedom  wiis  proclaimed  a  few 
yf  ara  ago,  and  a  Kian  in  whom  some  of  tbem  pul 
Bome  trnst  dared  to  tell  them  that  they  might  Sing  o3 
their  incubus  in  the  name  of  great  Common  Senie, 
from  every  country  where  English  is  spiifcen  tliere 
eame  back  to  him  cries  of  relief  and  utt*ninc«  <i 
hearty  thanks,  which  have  not  yet  quite  died  away. 

A  view  of  grammar  which  demands  attention  Iks- 
cause,  although  partial,  it  is  correct  as  far  as  it.ga«i 
has  been  thus  presented :  — 

"  The  office  of  the  grammarian  is  to  state  what  the 
guage  IS,  and  to  know  what  the  laDgnage  is  he  mnstk 
what  is  the  established  nsage  of  the  best  wril«n  aad  speak' 
en.  If  he  should  find  it  to  be  the  estabhshed  usage  unongi 
the  best  wrtt«rs  and  speakers  to  use  the  form  lit,  he  wonll 
have  to  state  the  fact;  and  the  statement  would  f om  * 
'  rule '  in  grammar." 

This  is  the  old  doctrine ;  usage  ia  law  in  lajigua^ 
To  a  certain  extent  it  is  sound  doctrine.  For  id  la 
guage  we  must  conform  to  usage  whether  we  will 
nut.  We  speak  to  be  understood  ;  and  if  we  i 
words  with  which  our  hearers  are  unacquainted,  or 
constructions  to  which  they  are  not'  accustomed,  «* 
speak  to  thera  more  or  less  in  an  unknown  tongae^ 
But  us^e  is  not  all  the  law  of  language.  There  il- 
in  every  language  a  normal  speech.  Reason  \M 
some  sway  even  in  so  arbitrary  an  exerdae  of  ^■ 
mind  as  the  use  of  words.  It  is  possible  to  belieit< 
that  /  I'g  might  be  good  English  ;  because  am  aud  K' 
express  existence  under  the  same  condition  of  timBf 
and  indeed  it  would  be  much  better  now  to  say  i' 
it  than  to  speak  of  "  predicating  "  an  action  upon  ^ 
taut :  for  the  one  would  be  a  mere  disregard  of  <M> 
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MHMps  aad  remnants  of  English  graminar, 
h  VDald  not  in  Hny  way  obacure  the  speiiker's 
ling;  th«  other  is  ridicalous  nonaeuse.  But  it  ia 
I  impoBsible  to  aiippose  that,  for  example,  /  gone 
Id  be  good  English,  unlesB  upon  the  sssuniption 
gom  had  HDotlier  meaning  si»  to  time  than  thnt 
\i  it  hsfi  now,  —  an  aasumption  futile  and  not 
ly  of  oonai deration,  because  it  auppoaea  language 
ily  subverted,  as  if  the  word  rote  should  mean 
epbant.  or  the  word  bread  a  stone,  and  bo  foith. 
<F  is  a  statement  of  the  nsnge  of  the  boat  writers 
raa  law  in  language,  although  it  may  be  called 
le  by  grammariana.     For  instance,  that   uae    of 

the  grammarians  call  the  perfect  in&uittve,  of 
1  "he  would  have  liked  to  have  gone"  Ib  an 
pie,  ia  illogical,  or,  in  simpler,  blunter  phrase, 
inaical.  But  I  having  pointed  thta  out,  a  gnim- 
m,  a  great  atii^kler  for  English  grammar,  de- 
ad at  the  term  illogical,  and  in  his  criticism  said 
!je  had  before  him  "a  work  which  treats  of  the 
point"  in  question,  and  thiit  this  use  "is  shown 

ungrammaticiil."  Now,  if  it  is  un grammatical, 
fit  be  so  because  it  is  in  defiance  of  a  "  rule," 
I  as  we  have  seen  is  a  atatement  of  "  the  usage 
B  best  writers,"  IJut  so  far  is  this  use  of  the 
rt  infinitive  from  being  in  opposition  to  such  a 
hat,  on  the  contrary,  it  strictly  conforms  to  that 

of  the  best  writers  upon  which  the  gr:immarians 
1  roles  are  founded,  I  would  undertake  to  show, 
:  any  penalty  that  might  be  imposed  upon  me, 
;he  construction  in  question  has  been  in  common 
Bonstant  use  with  the  best  writers  in  English 
tare  from  the  Elizabethan  period  to  the  present 

l%erefor«,  according  to  the  grammarians  then» 
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Mlvea,  "  he  would  haTe  liked  to  Imtb  gow"  is  »* 
QngTBtnmatical ;  it  is  merely  illogical,  ot  nooseDciciL 

Mcreover,  in  this  definidoa,  so  caaiBKmW 
th&t  ^immnr  is  a  methodkal  setting  forth  ot  li" 
Mm^y  of  the  beat  writers,  there  ia  a  term  wUch  H*i 
needs  defining,  —  aaage.  Their  naage  aa  to  lAtlt 
Tliia  phnwe,  "nsage  of  tbe  best  writefSt"  ctCnBA' 
the  other,  "  the  facta  of  a  langnage,"  is  Tery  ngv^' 
Does  it  incKn  usage  as  to  eigniScation  of  wot^l 
That  is  very  important;  but  no  one  Dowadats  i^ 
i(ards  such  tisnge  as  a  part  of  grammar.  Is  it  nn^ 
M  to  thu  form  of  eentcnres,  that  is,  whetlier  they  dull 
be  long  or  short,  direct  or  inverted,  aod  so  tar'^^ 
That  is  inutttT  of  taste;  it  belongs  to  xsthetics,ta 
what  is  called  rhetoric,  aa  I  am  enre  tbe  verr  gnm- 
initTtanR  wonld  admit.  The  ns^^ewbich  makesgna- 
mar  bi-ing  neither  usage  aa  to  the  meaning  <A  mrit 
nor  UHHge  as  to  the  riietorical  form  of  speech,  tt  cU 
therefore  ho  only  usage  as  to  tbe  relations  of  wonk 
M  wonls,  in  the  sentence. 

Now  thi?  rt'latious  of  words,  irrespective  of  th«r 
mcaiiitig  and  of  the  taste  with  which  they  are 
nuiat  di'pcnd  on  their  forma  ;  and  a  relation  of  fora 
inri>li^8  infloction  for  the  sake  of  conformity.  Thi» 
does  not  exist  in  the  English  language.  Upon  tJ» 
Hbsence  of  this  essential  part  of  formal  grammar  I 
luvve  r^nmrked  heretofore  in  "  Words  and  their  Use*. 
and  I  shall  refer  to  the  subject  again  in  a  Bubaeqoent 
chapter. 

To  »u  objection  which  has  been  made,  that  nj 
protest  against  English  grammar  is  merely  a  matter 
of  terms,  and  that  what  I  call  illogical  other  peopl* 
call  ungrammatical,  I  have  only  to  say  that  what  I 
oall  illogical  other  people  may  call  ungramioatioJ. 
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or  Pharisaical,  or  pragmatical,  or  hyperbolical,  or 
anytliing  else  they  ehoMe  to  call  it  j  and  if  it  is  illog- 
ical their  chilling  will  make  no  difference;  if  it  is 
not,  what  I  say  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Let  that 
{msa;  I  remark  upon  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  fol- 
lowing illnatration :  Some  two  or  three  years  ago 
a  highly -gifted  and  equally  well-instructed  hidy,  a 
German,  wrote  to  me.  asking  a  question  as  to  Eng- 
lish naage.  Besides  being  an  accomplished  German 
tcholar.  she  wsis  instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
wrote  English  with  nire  idiomatic  grace  and  force.  I 
replied  to  her  qneation  —  a  very  simple  one  —  j  uat  as 
My  English  scholar  to  whom  she  might  have  writ- 
ten must  have  replied.  In  her  answer  she  wrote, 
"This  seems  to  me  rather  a  lesson  in  logic  than  in 
grammiir."  She  was  right.  Grammar  this  accom- 
plislied  and  thoughtful  person  found  in  Greek,  in 
I^tin,  and  in  German ;  in  English  she  found,  and 
eonld  find,  little  else  than  Ic^ic. 

Formal  giammar  is  at  war  with  common-sense ; 
und  I  repeat  that  by  formal  grammar  I  mean  that 
"jstem  of  lajiguage  which  constructs  sentences  upon 
the  correspondence  of  the  forms  of  words,  or,  where 
ttiere  are  no  forms  or  few.  upon  the  imi^nary  rela- 
tions of  words,  instead  of  the  logical  order  of  thonght. 
But  in  saying  that  grammar  is  at  war  with  common- 
*nige,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  sense 
m  writing.  By  common-sense  we  mean  that  faculty 
^  perceiving  the  practical  relations  of  things  which 
^  the  best  guide  through  life,  and  which  may  eidst  in 
•1  nninatructed  and  very  commonplace  mind,  and  be 
|i  Entirely  lacking  in  one  which  is  stored  with  learning 
ft  ™  gifted  with  creative  genius.  This  faculty  exists  in 
bfil  '  greater  degree  in  some  races  than  in  others.  Tho 
LL  is 
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Aii^i>-SaxoD  race  are  distingiushed  by  it ;  they  in 
preeminenUy  »  people  of  oommon-sense.  Thii  <f  dm 
rauMi  why  thej,  mora  tlum  any  other  people,  bait 
diacanted  formai  grammar. 

The  bid  that  formui  grammar  is  at  war  with  oom> 
moo-tenae  is  shown  by  the  history  of  Ungaage.  U 
might  Datorally  be  supposed  that  with  tlie  adTatiab< 
meat  of  ciTilizatioD  and  the  perfection  of  litenrf 
ekill  grammar  would  become  more  elaborate,  if  n 
more  complicated ;  that  as  life  became  more  con 
plex  and  society  more  polished,  laoguage,  the  chiel 
means  of  inteltectaal  development  and  social  prog 
ress,  would,  with  equal  steps,  become  more  comple^ 
and  elaborated.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  The  fur 
ther  we  go  bai^  in  the  history  of  the  world,  tlM 
more  complex  we  find  language,  the  more  minntel^f 
varied  and  numerous  are  the  forms  of  words,  tbt 
more  elaborate  is  the  construction  of  the  aenteuoei 
The  grammar  of  the  oldest  written  language  kncnrS 
—  the  Sanslyrit — is  of  all  grammars  the  most  coift! 
plicattyl,  and  the  rivals  of  Sanskrit  iu  this  respect  ai 
the  languages  of  some  utterly  barbarous  pMplcfc 
The  supply  of  grammar  before  the  time  of  ll» 
Tower  of  Babel  must  have  been  something  qaiti 
inconceivable  at  the  present  day.  As  the  world  b> 
advanced  it  has  gradually  laid  nside  the  unessential 
in  language ;  it  has  dropped  forms  of  words  whiA 
expressed  minute  shades  of  meaning  as  to  time  U  * 
other  relations,  and  has  accomplished,  by  simple 
methods,  the  ends  for  which  those  forms  were  mai^ 
rho  ciiange  always  being  destructive  of  formal  gtaHH' 
mar. 

All  languages,  living  or  dead,  show  in  their  histDi^ 
tbe  progress  of  this  change ;  but  it  appears  most  i< 
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Aoglo-Saxon  or  English  language,  in  which  for- 
grammar  might  be  said  to  have  entirely  diaap- 
d,  hot  for  a  very  small  uamber  of  "  aurTivala," 
*ich  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  forms  of  pronouna 
^  verbs.  In  this  the  distingnishing  common-seuse 
tlie  English  race  is  eminently  apparent.  It  is  not 
lin  that  this  deformalizing  of  the  English  Ian- 
has  yet  reached  its  end  (for  example,  the  eub- 
iDetiTe  mood  is  almost  gone,  the  adverb  is  beginning 
'  yield  place  to  the  adjective,  and  the  distinction  be- 
re«a  who  and  whom  seems  to  be  disappearing,  and 
believe  will  disappear).  The  retention  of  the  few 
^tactical  forms  which  it  preserves  at  present  may 
a  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  common-sense  view  of 
»eir  practical  usefulness,  or,  on  the  other,  in  pro- 
oaoa  at  least,  to  the  immobility  of  those  most  an- 
ient and  unchanged  of  all  the  elements  of  language. 
The  useleseness  of  the  study  of  what  is  called  Eng- 
iih  grammar  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
Knat  writers  and  speakers  of  English,  before  the 
pRwnt  century  at  least,  were  ut  all  instructed  in  that 
— by  pedagogues  —  much-vaunted  "  branch"  of  ed- 
wcatioD.  Our  great  poets,  philosophers,  statesmen, 
•^'ators,  —  men  whose  words  are  the  glory  and  the 
Pfceleas  heriti^e  of  the  English  race,  and  whoso  use 
'''language  we  feebly  emulate  —  knew  nothing  of 
^^giish  grammar.  Is  there  any  use  in  teaching  a. 
""^thod  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  lan- 
P*»ge  correctly  that  was  utterly  unknown  to  Chiiu- 
^f,  Spenser,  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben 
'onson,  Bacon,  Fletcher,  Milton,  Pope.  Dryden, 
^ke,  Addison,  Steele,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Sterne, 
"Urke,  Johnson,  and  to  the  English  translators  of  the 
^ible?     And  what  Enghsh  short  of  that  of  Shake- 


•  wltkB  b^Bb  Kbkb  tobe  oompued  withl 
Vkm  Bmitmr%  Y  —  m  —  igitaaait  not  only  ot  Ef' 
■fc  ^^^^Hi;  hat  ef  ibt  gt«ininar  &t  all. 

I  ^M  itafytii  IB  tW  dbboa  of  my  exAmplee  vift! 
k*  «ata*  «f  tht  )Mt  a  afrify  Merely  bec&use,  in 
fml  te  Am  af  Am  ftwaeut,  I  am  leas  earn 
s  is  leanuDg  their  mt 
ns  not  hxi^  before  tin ' 
t  tte  K^Iisfa-gramnmr  pi 
"  r  has  never 
;  thoee  who 
;  aiad  it  is  probable  at  least 
Wiltar  Seatt,  Byna.  Wonfaworth,  Sonthey,  " 
In,  GHhrlck  lad  Thacfceiay  lecared  no  spedal 
Uneba  n  Bi^ih  gnKMu. 

TUi  aanrlka  auy  — ipiiBe  aome  vbo  know 

acheofe**  bava  kng  been  established  ii 
TiMy  bare  existed  theic  for  centuries,-^ 
of  Edwd  VI.  St  least.  Tbere  vu^ 
at  StiatfMrl-OD-ATOn,  to  which  Shu 
apean  ptobaUy  mat.  Bat  these  grammar  scIimI 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  English  grammar.  ~* 
gnuBBar  that  tbey  taught  was  the  Latin  granmu 
Then  "grammar"  meant,  without  more  words,  LAtiii 
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grammar.  Tbe  generation  that  prodaced  ShakespKin 
and  Baoon  and  the  translators  of  the  Bible  wuold_ 
as  soon  hare  tboo^t  of  setting  op  scbools  to  t 
young  ducks  to  swim,  as  a  sdiool  to  teach  T 
boys  th«  art  of  speokiug  and  writing  the  EngU 
language  correctly.  In  '*  The  Merry  Wires  of  Win 
8or"  Shakespeare  makes  the  clergyman,  Sir  Hil| 
Evans,  Hsk  little  WiUIam   Page  some  questions  I 

his  accidence,"  at  the  request  of  his  mother, ' 
taya  that  his  father  complains  that  he  "profits  n 
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**ig  in  the  world  at  his  book ; "  and  his  accidence  is 
■*-«tin,  his  book,  simply  his  Latin  grammar.'  The 
ta«n  whom  Jack  Cade  tells  Lord  Say  it  will  be  proved 
to  bis  face  he  baa  about  him,  and  who  "  usually  talk 
of  a  noun  and  a  veib,  and  such  abominable  words  as 
Ho  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear,"  talked  only  of 
lAtiii  nouns  and  verbs. 

The  first  English  grammar  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  was  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  wrote  it,  I  be- 
uCTe,  after  Siiakespeare's  time,  and  left  it  unfinished. 
■After  that  there  were  various  English  gramraais 
*ritlen,  but  they  were  not  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Knowledge  of  the  construction  of  language  was  ob- 
*«ined  iu  England,  until  a  very  recent  period,  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  grammar  or  the 
Greek.  Reynolds  the  dnimatiet,  who  wrote  in  Lon- 
^OD  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the 
■WgiDuing  of  this,  tells  us  in  his  autobiography  that 
*t  Westminster  school  he  "  studied  the  Latin  but 
leter  the  English  grammar." 

"America"  haa  been  the  great  field  of  labor  in 
English  grammar  ;  and  the  first  great  English  gram- 
mar, the  one  by  which  achool-boydom  haa  been  chiefly 
(^pressed,  was  written  by  an  "  American,"  Lindley 

>  1  bire  been  uked  ir  the  aludy  of  Latin  doea  aol  teuh  EngliBb  gnoi- 
■IT.  No,  except  in  Ml  tu  u  there  miut  be  loine  relation  betvetn  lUJ  lun- 
gug«i,  because  tlioy  are  all  varletiei  of  human  ipeech.  It  does  aoti  flnt, 
for  the  sIl-iiiiGcient  and  nerer-tau-often-to-be-repealfd  roawn  tbat  Ihere  li 
■a  En^iah  grannnar  to  be  taught;  OBxt,  becaute  the  Lilln  language  and 
tha  Sagliab  are  diametticaliy  unlike  in  their  itrucluTe,  and  jou  cannot 
tueb  the  coaBlTDction  ot  the  use  of  one  Ihing  bv  training  a  pupil  to  the 
nnatruction  and  the  nee  of  another  altogstlier  diRennt.  Indeed,  it  tiM 
been  the  cunte  of  tbs  teacbini;  of  Engliab  by  graminan  and  by  school- 
maMtrs  in  the  last  MvEnty-Kve  yeara  nr  moK.and  particularly  In  "Amer- 
ka,"  Uiat  Ibe  methods,  the  Bpiril,  and  the  terminology  of  Latin  nynlai 
haT«  been  transferred  ud  applied  to  Iho  Engllah  tongue.  As  well  migbl 
\  bone  undettaltB  to  teach  u  eagle  to  fly,  ot  a  dolphin  to  awitn. 
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Marray,  the  Philadelphia  Quaker.  The  inl 
this  book  and  its  imitations  in  our  countr 
been  happy.  Our  English  has  suffered  fron 
have  produced  some  writers  who  ose  the  Ed 
guage  with  freedom  and  inborn  mastery ; 
mass  of  our  free-and-independent,  public-ec 
cated  "American"  citizens  would,  I  beli< 
written  better  and  spoken  better,  more  i 
PBsily,  forcibly,  idiomatically,  if  English  j 
books  had  be^  imknown. 


^OKQ  the  eminent  writera  of  Englisli  v 
T\y  untaught  in  English  grammar  ia  one  whom  I 
a  merely  mentioned  by  name,  but  whose  position 
iterature  has  a  peculiar  and  impreaaiye  aignifi- 
*  in  connection  with  our  present  subject.  This 
5ir  Philip  Sidney.  Sidney  is  one  of  the  great 
^ers  of  the  early  period  of  modem  English  ;  mod- 
English  having  formed  itself  only  in  the  genera- 
before  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  having  since 
a  modified  in  no  particular  that  is  essential,  im- 
tant,  or  even  remarkable.  Elizabeth,  whose  chief 
ue,  whose  almost  only  virtue,  was  that  she  knew  a 
1  when  she  found  him,  called  Sidney  "the  jewel 
ler  times  ;  "  and  well  she  might  so  call  him.  Ha 
I  simply  the  highest-minded,  truest-hearted,  and 
rt  accomplished  English  gentleman  of  his  period. 
Was  a  writer,  although  not  ao  by  profession.  He 
>lo — as  Raleigh  and  other  gentlemen  and  nobte- 
1  of  that  time  wrote  —  with  no  other  object  than 
expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  the  accom- 
ument  of  some  purpose.  His  romance  "Arcadia" 
^ious  reading  to  us  of  nowadays,  and  I  am  not 
'  that  it  was  not  tedious  to  those  for  whom  it 
Written.  It  went  indeed  through  many  editions 
he  course  of  a  century,  but  romances  then  were 
Ce,  and  some  of  them  were  very  much  longer  and 
ih  more  tedious  than  Sidney's. 


4b<b ma  at ■&  '  |i  '  mpoo  tlw  EogMa 
«iMk  it  s  vuUbk,  —  tkaa  vliidi  notfaing  owU  r 
hOMK.  It»  a^te  »  qasttt,  ionnal,  antiqiaated,  II 
fRfis  ;  ImK  tUi  vas  a  ■nn  eooaeqnaioe  of  tj 
iia  «C  die  dftj,~-a  fMhwrn  wluch  jHcvailed 
S  BOt  aad;,  b  prawi  It  did  not  appear  in 
faei*!  i  far  'Miirj.  ahhoBflfa  he  did  not  set  up  «i 
pac^  WBt  flae.  la  Ikii  thj  "  Arcadia  "  is  tbe  folloi* 
■«g  aoaaeit  «UA  is  not  oiil;^  foe  iu  thought  odc  dt 
titt  MMt  I— lifal  ia  ov  Btnatnre,  bat  is  also  it' 
Mirt-iMa  iv  its  fiae  iJio— tic  aae  of  EjigUsh 

Wl«!  a^'iiKtUnaahMMlf  iliet 


Ik  ■■  am  fe)  *•  Bha  A*  MM  diKric* 

ml  tdloM 


An  fcwrfii  An  w  ^«^  a  kn  thir  ba  T 
D>  1^  ^tm  Un  M  W  bral,  and  ret 


Then  there  ts  another,  beginning , — 


•a«,  itKf.,  0  dc^!  tl>t  ccrttiD  knot  of  pMt*. 
-n.  Ulbw  pl«  of  .ji.  Hx  Ula  of  >oe. 
TIk  pn  nun'!  wallh,  U»  jtitmarn'M  releue. 

1 

The 

man  who  wrote  these  verses  wrote  in 

theJI 

EDgliab ;  English  which  ia  not  of  a  time  or  a  periflC|; 
which  has  no  fashion,  old  or  new,  but  which  ia  for  iC 

tiine. 

U*ir  UiH 

bt  nmitrDction  mnd  mcu 
|>4K.m. 

ng  of  Uia  Uit  line,  fee 

-1 

^^ 

^^ 

^B 

d 
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Pot  Sidney's  most  celebrated  lilerary  performance 
»ia  "Apology  for  Pot'tiy."  This  essay  ia  remarka- 
P  88  being  the  firat  critical  essay  worthy  of  the  name 
looT  literature.  And  not  only  is  it  tlie  first,  but  it 
fcaine  to  the  present  diiy  one  of  the  vtry  best.  -It 
hetimea  happens  that  the  man  who  conceives  a 
Bg,  and  produces  the  first  of  its  kind,  attiiins 
pein  an  excellence  which  may  afterward  be  ri- 
cd,  but  'will  hardly  be  snrpassed.  There  is  to  this 
J  DO  more  beitutiful  printing  than  that  which  came 
in  the  first  printing-office  in  the  world  ;  and  Gaa- 
(d  da  Salo,  who  miide  the  liret  real  violin,  wrought 
bpon  a  model  to  which,  after  years  of  deviation, 
i  art  returned  in  the  hands  of  that  skillful  and  judi- 
Us  workman,  Stradivarius. 

In  Sidney's  "  Apology  for  Poetry,"  moreover,  there 
%  passage  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sub- 
It  of  pretended  English  grammar.  Sidney,  like  all 
n  of  his  time,  and  of  more  than  a  century  follow- 
f,  was  entirely  uninstructed  in  English  grammar; 
tthen,  as  I  have  before  said,  no  English  grammar 
d  been  written  ;  none  was  taught  in  grammar 
lools,  and  the  English  language  itself  was  looked 
tm  with  scorn  by  professed  men  of  letters,  and 
glitingly  called  the  vulgar  tongue,  —  meaning  the 
)gue  of  the  common  people.  The  passage  to  which 
refer  is  the  following.     Speaking  of    English,  he 


~I  knoiT  aome  will  say  it  is  a  mingled  language.  And 
f  not  BO  much  the  better,  taking  ibe  best  of  both  the 
isr?  Another  will  say  that  it  wanleth  [lacks]  grammer. 
f,  truly,  it  hatb  that  praiae  that  it  wantetli  not  [does  not 
idj  grammar;  for  grammer  it  might  have,  but  it  needes 
BOt ;  being  so  easie  of  itselfe,  and  bo  vojd  of  thase  cum 
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bersome  differences  of  cotes,  genders,  moodea,  itri  '"^ 
wbtch  I  think  wns  a  peece  of  ihe  Tower  of  B»bfloii'i«ni 
that  a  man  should  be  put  to  achoole  to  leAroe  hi)  a™ 
tongue.  But  for  the  uttering  Bwectly  and  properly  tin  «■ 
eeits  of  the  minde.  which  is  the  end  of  speech,  ibitbilki 
equally  with  auy  other  tongue  in  the  world;  and 
larly  happy  in  compositions  of  two  or  three  words  logMWi 
neere  the  Grceke,  far  beyond  the  Lailne,  wtuch  is  W 
tlie  greatest  beauties  can  be  in  a  language." 

The  "  Apology  for  Poetry  "  was  piibliehed  inlSSi 
and  here  we  hsve  the  recognition  nearly  three  lii* 
dred  years  ago  of  the  fact  in  philology  that  Eiigii 
is  a  granimarlesa  tongue.     Sidney  says,  it  "  wanteAt 
that  19,  it  lacks,  grammar;  and  not  only  so,  butvi 
a  clear  and  adtnirable  insight  he  Bays  that  it  "ta 
thnt  praine  that  it  wanteth  not  grammar,"  thati»ibl 
no  need  of  grammar.     He  saw  that  in  its  luck  I 
gramm»r  was  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  tbe  &M 
lish  language,  as  well  aa  its  easy  fitness  to  the  ewlM 
day  uses  of  common  men.     There  is  no  other  taU 
language  in  the  world,  nor  has  there  ever  been  bum  I 
a  language,     Sidney  goes  on  to  say  why  it  is  thil 
English  lias  no  grammar :  that  it  is  because  it  is  "  will 
of  those  cumbersome  differences   of   cases,   gendd 
moods,  and  tenses  "     And  then  he  puts  the  Enj 
common-sense  view  of    the  subject,  that  ' 
piece  of  the  Tower  of  Babylon's  curse  that  a 
should  be  put  to  school  to  learn  hig  mother  tongw- 
How  little  a  man  needed  such  schooling  to  Dse  his 
mother  tongue  with  clearness,  with  strength,  and  witli 
expression,  Sidney  showed   in    this  v«ry  essay.  ^ 
"  Apology  for   Poetry,"  and    in  various  passsga  d 
his  other  writings.     Entirely  apart  from  tUe  | 
beauty  of  the  thought,  in  the  verses  quoted  »bd 


8  "m»' 
^nd^H 

t  wll] 
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>nll  &Dy  one  venture  to  say  thitt  each  a  use  of  Eog- 
«sh  can  be  taught  by  daily  parade  in  school,  accord- 
ing to  the  tactics  of  those  drill-masters  in  language, 
Lindley  Murray  and  Goold  Brovcn,  or  even  William 
Cobbett  ? » 

The  reason,  therefore,  why  English  has  no  gnim- 
Oiar  b  that  it  is  uncumbered  with  cases,  gendera, 
oioods,  and  tenses,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  with  gram- 
'nstical  person.  For  these  are  the  essence  of  gram- 
War,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  its  conditions  ;  without 
them  there  can  be  no  grammar.  When  people  say 
good  grammar  and  liad  grammar,  they  refer  only 
to  the  forms 'of  words  and  the  constvnction  of  sen- 
tences. 

Grammar  has  to  do  with  the  correct  form  and  cor- 
relation of  words.  But  in  Eugliah. there  is  no  form, 
and  consequently  no  correlation  dependent  upon  form 
that  has  any  noteworthy  induence  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence.  Let  c^indid  objectors  wait  a 
little  before  they  spring  up  to  reply.  I  said  "  note- 
Worthy  influence,"  meaning  by  this  phrase  to  allow 
for  certain  small  remnants  of  grammar  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  English  language. 

For  English  had  once  a  grammar.  When  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  were  rude,  ignorant,  savage,  and 
heathen,  without  literature,  without  any  semblance  of 
fine  art,  knowing  little  even  of  the  useful  arts,  living 
to  hovels,  tilling  the  ground  in  the  rudest  manner,  and 

1  This  pm»gB  of  Sidoey's  I  h»d  either  entirely  [orgollen,  or  hsd  inrar 
vbwrrtd  until  BtMr  the  publi™iion  not  only  of  my  cwwy,  The  Orammar- 
Um  To*SM.  but  ot  the  flnl  edition  of  Wordi  owi  Ihtir  Cai.  In  ih« 
■tcODd,  1  gladly  fouod  myMlf  Boder  ths  neceesity  of  racoBniiing  (as  I  did 
Id  the  prefiwe  to  tlml  edilioi.)  that  in  th'w  few  lin«i  I  bad  hid  an  illiiitri- 
•Di  predtcessor  in  what  not  only  most  othen,  but  even  I  mywlt,  had  r»- 
•wded  11  a  peculjut  vie*  {and  it  cerbunly  wu  an  original  vies)  of  Hut 
IbsIIiIi  language. 


N 
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kViDg  ft  utcaxj  pfica  for  man's  life,  tbetr  Unfoagebi 
gTsninutr  which  aarpomod  in  complexity  that  a!  tbe 
Bomana,  and  almost  equaled  xh-At  of  the  Gmb 
Bot  »s  thej  became  civilized  they  rid  tbemselicc  (4 
this  complexity  ;  and  when  they  had  reached  thepoidt 
at  which  they  were  abont  to  prodace  a  Bacon  aodt 
Shnkespeart!,  Ibey  bad,  to  all  int«Dts  and  purpom 
freed  tbemselves  from  it  entirely.  Not  that  drilii*" 
tion  was  the  direct  agent  in  prodndiig  this  iwo'V 
vwhich  was  due  to  8e\eral  causes,  the  enumeraliMi « 
vbich  is  not  to  our  present  purpose,  but  that  thegw 
nal  casting  aside  of  the  trammels  of  grammar  dn 
accompany  advancement  Id  civilization,'aud  in  pitrtw 
ular  did  accompany  the  development  of  English  li 
erature  into  the  splendors  of  the  Elizabethitn  en- 
Therefore,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  this  absence  a 
grammar  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  intelli^i'" 
development  or  with  the  highest  form  of  literan  ex- 
pression. Indeed,  ob  I  have  mentioned  before,  tbil 
simpliQ cation  of  verbal  forms  and  this  doing  awBT* 
the  correlation  that  depends  upon  those  forms,  or.B 
other  words,  the  laying  aside  of  grammar,  seems  to  n 
a  tendency  of  langui^.  But  in  no  other  langoa^ 
has  this  tendency  been  so  strong  nod  so  overpotriiF' 
ing  as  in  Entjlish. 

Of  the  complex  grammar  which  once  entangled  d 
Bpcakeis  of  English  there  remain  a  few  vestiges, eud 
as  some  of  tbe  philosophers  of  the  present  day  hft* 
chosen  to  call  "survivals,"  but  which,  it  seems  to  n 
might  better  be  called  survivors.     Whoever  will  o 
Berve  will  see  that  in  all  the  examples  given  by  ti 
followers  of  Lindley  Murmy  to  show  that  the  E 
Uab  liinguoge  has  grsimmar,  the  writers  use  pronoii 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  could  use  no  ot 
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words.  They  are  driven  to  I,  and  me,  and  Aim,  and 
her,  and  whom.  Fur  our  pronouns  Jind  two  or  tbrea 
verbal  forms  are  the  laat  refuge  of  the  once  dominiint 
and  all-pervading  English  grammar.  Pronouns  have 
nominative  cases  and  objective  cases ;  but  nouns  have 
not.  But  pronouns  are  so  few  in  number  that  you 
may  count  thera  on  your  fingers  (those  who  choose 
to  cinint  them  may),  whereas  nouns  are  numbered  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  and  form,  as  far  as  the  subject 
itnd  object  of  action  are  concerned,  the  whole  of  the 
language,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  unreasonable,  more  inconsistent  with 
English  common-sense,  than  the  assumption  that  be- 
cause in  some  half  a  score  of  peculiar  words  there  r» 
main  vestiges  of  grammar  therefore  there  is  a  gram- 
mar for  the  whole  language,  of  which  these  form 
hardly  an  appreciable  part  ? 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  must  be  known,  or 
once  have  been  known,  to  many  of  my  readers,  I 
must  remark  that,  according  to  the  grammarians,  a 
simple  sentence  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  subject 
and  the  predicate.  The  grammatical  subject  is  the 
word  which  expresses  the  person  or  thing  of  which 
action  or  existence  or  enduring  ia  predicated ;  the 
predicate  is  the  word  which  expresses  that  action,  ex- 
iatenoe,  or  enduring.  Examples  of  this  sort  of  sen- 
tence are,  Time  flies,  God  exists,  Ireland  famishes. 
But  although  a  subject  and  a  verb  are  technically  a 
sentence,  it  seems  to  rae  that  to  the  ungrararaatical 
mind  the  simplest  form  of  a  perfect  sentence  ia  that 
in  which  the  verb  has  an  object.  The  object  of 
the  verb  is,  however,  technically  a  part  of  the  predi- 
cate. Thus,  in  the  sentence,  Women  love  children, 
"  women  "  is  the  grammatical  subject,  and  the  predi- 
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cate  18  "lore  children."  In  such  sentencea  tlie  veA 
has  been  called  a  copula  by  some  gratnmariiina,  a  <li»- 
tinction  wlik-h  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  respect  Bal 
however  thU  may  be,  for  our  present  purpose  we  \nn 
only  to  consider  the  fact  that  in  whiit  ia  known  » 
modern  English,  this  relation  of  subject,  pr^iiatt, 
and  object  is  a  purely  logical  relation,  that  is,  tt  rela- 
tion of  reason,  of  thought,  and  it  is  indicated  cluefil 
by  the  succession  in  which  the  thoughts  arc  presenlsi. 
In  languages  having  grammar,  which  depends  Upon 
the  relations  of  words  rather  than  upon  those  of  tha 
thoughts  expressed  by  words,  the  Buccession  of  tit 
words  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  the  ««■ 
struction  of  the  sentence,  and  still  less  with  its  mtian' 
ing.  It  has  been  found  by  English-speaking  peopl" 
that  an  objective  form  or  case  of  the  noun,  differenfr 
ing  it  from  the  nominative,  is  altogether  unneiMasifl 
for  the  indication  of  its  objective  condition,  that  is,  B 
show  that  it  is  the  object  of  action.  We  know  jw* 
as  well  when  we  say  "  Women  love  children  "  tbftti* 
is  meant  that  children  are  the  object  of  women's  lo« 
as  if  the  word  "  children  "  bad  a  form  peculiar  to  tin 
expression  of  this  objective  relation  ;  that  is,  as  it  * 
were  in  the  objective  case.' 

In  languages  that  have  grammar  there  are  otbtf 
cases,  which  express  by  the  forms  of  words  senses  un 
relations  which  in  English  are  expressed  by  littla 
words  which  the  grammarians  have  named  prepo«-  ' 
tions.  There  ia  the  dative  case,  which  expresses 
what  iu  English  we  express  by  prefixing  "to"  ot 
•'  for  "  to  the  noun.  But  we  also  do  without  the  p«P 
Dsition,  particularly  in  the  case  of  pronouns.     Et^ 

:o  Chapters  IX.  »nd  I.  of  W«^ 
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then,  however,  altltuugh  we  drop  the  preposition,  wt; 

do  not  aseuDie  ii  cose  form.     For  exampli-,  -- 1  g^ve  it 

hiai,"  that  is,  to  him ;  "I  got  her  a  dull,"  tliat  is,  for 

her;  and  Desilemona's  ext^lainul ion,  wiiicli,  to  uee  her 

[itUier'B   phrase,  "made  bur  h»lf    tlit;  wouer,"  when 

ihe  told  Othello  that  "she  wisbt^d  thnt  heaven  Lad 

made  her  such  a  man,"  that  is,  hud  made  fur  her  such 

}     The  order,  Boil  nie  an  tgg,  does  not  indi- 

A  the  speitker  is  an  uiihulchod  chicken  crying 

be  cooked  ;  nor  iji  rending  1  Kings  xiti.  I'i, 

ha  said  unto  his  sons,  Saddle  me  the  ass,"  is 

lasis  warranted,  in  the  next  sentence,  "So 

Idled  him,"  etc.     One  English  grammarian, 

Tceptions  have  cstrried  him  heyond  the  point 

Kit  objective  case  "governed  by  for  understood," 

Ixil  no  farther,  declares  that  in  such  sentences   we 

We  examples  of  an  English  dative  case.     "  In  what 

<)Uf  is  the  pronoun,"  he  asks,  "if  not  in  the  dative?" 

inna  case  at  all,  must  excellent  grammarian.     Thei-e 

numply  a  dative  sense  expressed  by  the  meaning  of 

the  vords  and    by  their  order.     When  shall  we  be 

f^i  of  this  notion  that  an  English  noun  must  be  in 

•"me  caae  ?     There  is  the  ablative  case,  the  sense  of 

which  we  express  by  prefixing  with,  in,  from,  or  by 

•o  tlie  nouQ.     These  prepositions,   however,  cannot 

'  h  t  cttticiHni  of  tbig  chapler  on  il<  fint  pulilicitiDn,  Ihe  following 
(WUoniru  Mked  wilhMrtuIiclriuniph:  "Does  the  Bulhor  of  Shnke- 
f"*''  Sftolar  really  (bin  k  thai  t>std«mnn>  wu  guilty  (or  eorepnwenlcd) 
•(tkbll(licic)-<if  uvlngiD  tbe  Hoor  'tbt  wiibed  Ihlt  hearen  had  mada 
l'»l  Uet  luch  a  man  •'?  "  If  m;  Cfni^rhnd  read  lUe  book  which  be  ma  to 
'<*)ber  hit  ibaft,  hs  would  know  Ihat  the  const nictlim  of  tbs  paiUKe  at 
*b>cKhcicoAw»lheninclabiintply««trorlbuibeon1yoneadini«>]bla; 
J** 'bt  manner  ol  his  pmwntine  Iho  aubject  will  excuse  my  eaying  Ihat 
"*Mlhtn  (ISM)  tills  Tiewol  Ihe  paaBaRe  ban  oeen  g«ncnilly,  K  not  imi- 
**ll»,  taken,  nnt  only  in  Knplaod  and  in  France,  but  In  Gennaaj. 
"tliiui  uj.     ■'  Wilb  Ibis  hint  the  maiden  nroHered  heraeU  to  Ua." 
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be  omitted  in  the  e^pi-esaion  of  this  sense ;  tbe  re 
of  viiicb  seema  to  be  that  the  Englisb  langoag 
its  earliest  form,  which  some  call  Anglo-Saxon 
some  Old  English,  had  a  dative  case,  but  no  »bla) 
The  dative  sense  in  the  simple  noun  iift«r  the 
is  A  retnnaot,  a  "survival"  or  survivor,  of  ttw 
gnimmar.  Thus  we  say,  "  I  gave  Charles  an  apj 
thai  is,  I  gave  to  Chnrles,  etc. ;  but  we  cannot 
"I  went  Cliarlea  to  church,"  meaning,  I  went 
Charles,  etc.  We  must  use  the  preposition,  as 
forefathers  used  it  for  centuries.  In  the  other  pli 
we  use  no  preposition,  yet  we  retain  the  datjve  M 
which  they  indicated  by  a  dative  case  or  form  of 
noun,  which  we  have  found  unnecessary.  Ag 
in  Latin  und  in  Greek  there  is  a  form  or  case  of 
noun  expiessive  of  calling,  summoning,  appeal 
named  the  vocative;  but  this  does  not  appear  i 
in  the  earliest  form  of  English.  We  Snd  whei 
BHj,  "  Tom,  come  here  1 "  or  call,  "  Mary  1  Mat 
or  demand,  "  What  do  you  mean.  Charles  ?  "  th 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  put  Tom  and  Mary 
Clwrles  (that  is,  the  words,  not  the  persona)  in  i 
culiar  form  or  case.  The  meaning  is  perfectly  i 
without  a  change  of  form  or  inflection  expressiv 
that  sense,  wliich  wonld  be  a  grftmmatic;il  procesi 

We  have,  however,  one  case  in  English, 
which  expresses  possession  or  a  relation  of  pertain 
This  case  is  called  in  Latin  grammar,  and  in  Or 
the  genitive  case  ;  we  call  it  the  possessive.  It 
always  existed  in  English :  first  with  the  ending 
then  es,  and  now  (that  is,  for  about  the  last  tl 
hnndred  years)  with  a  suppression  of  the  vowe 
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dicated  by  an  apostrophe,  Smithas  became  Smithea, 
then  Smitli'a.  This  possessive  case  is  a  distinctive 
trait  of  English  among  modem  langoages.  For  it  is 
remarkable  t)iat  the  modem  Latin  or  Romunic  tongues 

I  have  no  possessive  case,  although  in  the  Latin  —  their 
source  —  it  wasone  of  the  most  strikingly  and  strongly- 
developed  forms  of  the  noun  and  the  adjective.  In 
French.  Italiim,  and  Spanish  the  poasessive  or  per- 
taining idea  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  de.  Still 
Btrauger  is  it  that  althongh  this  possessive  form  as  or 
e»  is  Teutonic,  and  belongs  by  inheritance  to  the 
vhole  Teutonic  family  of  languages,  in  German  — 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  these  lan- 
guages—  it  is  dropped  in  what  is  called  the  moii'^rn 
declension  of  itouus,  and  appears  only  in  the  genitive 
of  the  article,  de«.  Some  German  nouns  retain  the 
old  normal  form  of  the  possessive  in  the  singular,  but 
drop  it  in  the  plural. 

In  English,  too,  we  can  use  the  preposition  of,  cor- 
responding to  the  Romanic  de.  We  can  say  "  the 
top  of  the  mountain  "  aa  well  as  "the  mountain's 
top."  But  a  Frenchman  mint  say  le  sommH  de  l<i 
montagne  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  must  say  h  cha- 
teau de  mon  fits,  the  luit  of  my  boy.  This  causes 
a  formality  and  an  elaboration  of  the  thought  to  be 

I  conveyed,  which  loses  a  simple  strength  that  we  have 
in  English,  and  also  adds,  to  us  at  least,  an  incon- 
praity  of  form  with  sense  which  approaches  the  ab- 
anrd.  As  an  illustration  of  the  former,  suppose  that 
in  this  splendid  passitge, 

"And  JDcaaddiy 
Stands  tiptw  OD  the  mttl;  moDDtala  lopi," 

Shakespeare  had  chosen  to  write  "  the  misty  mount- 
Mn's  top,"  the  effect  would  have  been  nearly  tba 
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eame.  But  suppose  tbat  in  that  case  be  bsd  ben 
obliged  to  write  "the  misty  top  of  the  mouutain," 
how  much  of  the  elevation  and  the  imprMsirenBi 
of  the  paaauge  would  have  been  lost!  On  the  otbei 
hand,  think  of  being  obliged  always  to  eay  "the  hit 
of  my  boy,"  instcitd  of  "  my  boy's  hat "  I 

Tliis  remnant  of  inflection  lias  not,  however,  Wj 
appreciable  effect  in  strengthening  or  multiphing  th* 
bonds  of  English  grammiir.  In  regard  to  it  lh«n 
Beems  nothing  necessary  to  be  said  but  that  the  mfl^ 
lion  of  a  noun  in  e«,  or  ita  contraction  '»,  expre»» 
poBsesaion,  or  pertaining,  in  regard  to  the  object  «I- 
pressed  by  the  following  word  or  phrase.  For  thi 
olijw;t  of  possesBion,  or  that  which  pertains,  'n  W* 
necesaarily  a  thing.  We  may  say,  ''John's  liat  i» 
black,"  or  "  John*s  going  to  Washington  is  unlorto- 
nate."  In  tho  first  case  the  thing  pertaining  to  John 
is  a  material  object,  a  hat ;  in  the  last  the  thbg  p«^ 
taining  to  him  is  an  act,  his  going  to  Washington. 

The  only  re«l  grammatical  question  raised  by  tl* 
possessive  o:ise  is  that  ae  to  the  double  possessive,  ut 
"  that  horse  of  Alexander's,"  "  that  bust  of  Ciesar'a. 
This  I  pass  by  at  the  present,  my  object  now  beioj' 
merely  to  show  to  what  degree  and  in  what  maun*' 
English  is  fi-ee  from  the  trammels  of  grammar. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  view  of  EngliA 
grammar  here  presented,  which  is  clearly  enongh  p  " 
.n  the  question  asked  by  more  tlian  one  objector,  if  ] 
intend  to  take  the  position  that  grammar  is  the  a 
iiB  Inflection,  or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  " 
tirely synonymous"  with  it.  I  do  not;  and  tbeqatf 
tion  sui-prises  me.  It  asks  if  the  cause,  or  rather  tM 
eonditioD,  of  a  thing  is  identical  or  "  synonymooB* 
with  the  thiug  itself.     InSections  are  not  g 
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but  grummar  is  chiefly  tlie  consequence  of  inflections. 
And  here  I  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  seuse  in 
vrliicli  I  nsu  ^'grammar,"  which  ie  the  common,  gen- 
Brully  accepted  Stitme,  an  to  which  I  must  refer  to 
former  ejc  pi  an  at  ions.  This  difficulty  as  to  the  defi- 
nition of  terms  is  a  great  obstacle  lo  discnsaion.  I 
know  some  very  able  and  mentally  well-equipped 
men  who  di-cline  discns-sion  altogether,  because  they 
Bay  thnt  the  first  condition  of  it,  exact  agreement  as 
to  the  meaning  of  essential  terms,  does  not  exist,  and 
cannot  be  brought  about  ivithout  a  preliminary  dis- 
cussion, which  would  postpone  the  main  argument 
indefinitely.  To  return  tf>  our  subject.  Grammar  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  which  deals  with  the  rela- 
tions of  words,  01',  in  the  phrase  of  one  of  my  gram- 
marians, "  the  correct  form  and  correlation  of  woi-ds," 
we  bere  have  nothing  to  do  with.  But  without  in- 
flection, of  what  constructional  importance  can  the 
form  of  words  be  ?  and  then  can  words  which  have 
but  one  form  have  correlation  ?  The  obvious  answer 
to  both  these  questions  seems  to  me  to  be,  None. 
Therefore  it  is  that  in  English  there  can  be  no  graui- 
m;ir,  or  none  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  there  being 
in  our  language  only  a  few  remnants  of  inflection, 
and  oooaequently  of  correlation  of  words. 

Ab  to  gender,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  important 
elements  of  this  formal  grammar,  there  is  not  a  ves- 
tige of  it  in  the  English  language.  English  has  no 
gender.  There  is  not  an  English  noun  or  adjective 
that  has  gender.  There  are,  indeed,  English  words 
which  expriiss  distinctions  of  sex ;  but  sex  has  noth- 
«lg  to  do  with  grammatical  gender.  Sex  is  some- 
thing that  pertains  to  and  distinguishes  living  things; 
gender,  grammatical  gi'nder.  belongs  to  words ;  not 
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to  the  things  which  the  words  mean,  but  to  tlie  worti 
tiiemselvps.  Thna  in  French  fable  is  feminine;  not 
Hiat  a  table  is  regjirded  by  the  French  people  as  hid- 
ing sex  ;  not  even  thiit  it  is  personified,  as  the  ii 
is  when  we  say  she  rises,  but  that  the  word,  tbfr 
eonibination  of  letters  t-a-b-l-e,  is  in  French  of  tl 
feminine  gender,  so  that  la,  a  combination  of  li 
meaning  "the,"  which  ia  nlao  feminine,  must  hem 
with  it,  and  to  say  le  fable  (?e  also  meaning  "tliB? 
just  as  III  does)  is  bad  grammar.  Now  in  Englidt 
we  any  "tlie  man"  as  well  as  "the  woman,"  « 
the  eame  article  in  both  inatancea.  because  our  n 
have  no  gender,  even  when  they  express  distinction 
of  sex.'  And  in  a  Latin  sentence  every  word  difcttf 
connected  with  another  must  be  thus  adapted  t<»  it* 
form,  sometimes  of  gender,  at  others  of 
person.  This  is  the  essential  part  of  grammar,  sn 
it  is  tlie  uttempt  to  tiansfer  the  rules  and  the 
wliich  pertain  to  this  grammar  to  our  simply  tonoei 
but  therefore  none  the  less  rich  and  strong,  mothi 
tongue  that  has  produced  that  monstrous  bybrii 
ciilled  English  grammar. 

In  the  verb  English  is  almost  entirely  void.  ssS 
Philip  Sidney  said,  of  moods  and  tenses,  and  ia  biif^ 
less  so  of  number  and  person.  We  sjiy,  for  e.zBTO[d 
I,  you,  we,  or  they  love  ;  only  for  the  tliird  person  a 
gniar  do  we  make  any  difference  in  the  verb, — l 
she,  or  it  lovet.  So  I.  you,  we,  they  have;  he,sbe,i 
it  hat.  A  like  simplicity  of  structure  and  sameness  < 
form  runs  through  moods  and  tenses.  The  subjunctil 
mood,  which  differs  a  very  little  from  the  indicBli* 
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1  passing  rapiitly  out  of  \iae.  There  ia  no  impera- 
tave  mood  ;  it  is  the  siinie  as  the  indicittive.  Go  is 
indicative  and  iinpemtive.  It  is  the  cunnection  in 
ttbicfa  it  is  used,  the  tone  in  which  it  is  spoken,  thiit 
[ives  it  an  indicative  or  an  imperative  meaning.  In 
English  there  is  no  passive  voice.  We  exprosa  pas- 
■ivity,  of  coui'se,  hut  we  do  it  by  making  a  little  sen- 
tence. In  Latin,  which  has  a  passive  voice,  amo  the 
^tive  meAus  I  love,  and  atnor  is  the  passive,  which 
we  express  by  the  sentence,  I  am  loved. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  this  line  of  examination 
fartber.  I  did  it  In  detail  twelve  years  ago  and  more, 
and  those  who  care  to  do  go  will  find  two  chapters 
mat  it  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses."  It  is  snIEcieutly 
dear  to  the  reader,  I  hope,  that  the  English  sentence 
■  not  constructed  upon  ihe  forms  of  words  and  Iheir 
Correlation.  Its  construction  is  purely  logical ;  tliut 
ia,  according  to  the  succession  of  thought,  there  being 
in  it,  however,  a  few  vestiges  of  grammar,  the  uso- 
Inlness  of  which  is  fully  proved  by  the  fact  of  their 
tetention.^ 

FratCHor  Wliilncy 's  EumliaU  of  EttgUik  Oomnar  wu  palilished 

hen  duplora  were  appearing  in  their  original  fonn.     It  vtu  allcr  iJicir 

pibUolioi]  tint  I  read  Ihi*  lal«at  £ngli«h  gram  mar-book.     3d  far  n  tbs 

rnndncw  of  ila  leachini;*  gM>>  i'  Hrma  lo  me  in  almoat  eifty  particular 

BEtUfni.    (I  will  fij,  by  Ibe  wiy,  Ibal  I  nhould  nol  presume  to  ipeah  In 

diatODC  ol  approval  of  anjtbing  tbat  Prolesmr  Whilner  had  vritten 

Uw  higher  pbiloli.Bv.l     I  do  not  wonder  tbit  I'l'ufeMor  Child,  of  Har 

<*ri,  thia  whom  ibere  is  no  man  acmnptiihed  or  sagacious  EngliBb 

KUar  tn  the  cniinlr.v,  >«j'i  of  U,  "1  ilo  not  know  that  I  ever  before  aaw 

•■  Bngliih  cnumiar  which  I  would  jiennit  m;  cLiildreD  to  took  into.  «> 

PW  Ibe  chance  ha*  been  Ibal  Ibey  nould  leam  imtbing 

"■Wiling  lalw."     Professor  Whilney'i  book  doe«  leaeh.  i 

Mlilrig  talK,  at  IsKt  of  any  importance;  but  what  a  repnui 

™Wt  eomrnenilBlHin  upon  that  lyalem  of  grammar  in  (avor  of  whi 

^fent  up  hm-h  outcriei  when  I  pahllehed  The  Grammarlea  Tuaj/L. 

wPnjfauirWbllney'a  booli  ia  not  a  grammar;  and  he  himielf  plain! 

••*  net  believe  in  Engiiih  eremm".  ""cb  an  wb  have  eonsldcred  il!  »< 

***■  ha  balieva  in  Leaching  il  ai  [I  haa  been  taught,  or  ihat  learning  I^  ^ 
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iting.     i*  to  wfah.-)!  n>d  ib 


Dccesurj  le  good  Eiigli«b  >| 

up*  from  hli  iircfacc.  In  which  I  harg  cmphanua  »m«  cipioi«»; 
"Thai  lh<  leadini;  ohjeet  of  th«  irud*  of  English  pwnmir  lii 
the  comtt  nw  ol  Engli,"!!  »,  in  my  view,  mn  tmir,  and  one 
Hull y  bKomlni;  rtmoyed,  iriving  w«y  to  the  fnnDder  opiniaii 
ii  ibe  rtflMtire  tiBdf  of  lugiiag«,  for  ■  varielj  at  purpnts,  °l 
CcrrectiiMi  in  Mritisj!  i*  only  oae,  uid  ■  Hcoodarf  or 
br  no  Dieiiia  unlmpuitunl,  bill  bfti  aitaiiml  wkn  tnjikl  indindl].  I 
(houtd  b*  a  ptrradini:  element  in  llie  whole  adioal  and  hoinf  inioltC'l 
Ibe  iroang  to  miks  tbctu  lue  their  own  longiw  wiih  itci-uruy  nd  h 
and,  alone  with  anr  special  drilling  dirvcled  Is    ' 
mentarv  dutincrioni  and  mlea  of  (rrammar  an  coiiTenifiill^uiiflil;!! 
(Ant  b  not  tht  ttudy  (ff  grammar,  and  it  <rill  not  bear  IhF  lam*' 
much  fonnal  Kramnur  irilAaiit  ttiAj/ ^poiial  Jar  iu  otun  ttdi.    i 
(taot  uM  and  practice,  under  never-fulling  watch 
gowi  wriien  and  appaken ;  th«  applinlron  of  direct  aathority  i> 
olllcient  corredive.     Grammar  has  iu  part  te  contribute,  but  rilbn 
higher  Ihan  in  the  lower  Blages  of  Ihe  work.     One  must  be  a  (oinei 
fli'Cilre  utcr  of  language  lo  amend  even  here  and  there  ■  pwat  b;  . 
m»li«al  reajoni!  and  no  uae  «■(!■  ehaagtd /him  a  tail  ^taitrutf^    \ 
om  bn  apjiSning  Ikt  nila  Iff  gr«iRi 

Thii  gives  up  the  whole  qusiiion.    The  reflwiive  (indy  of  linpi't'-    I 

which  doe*  not  eiincem  itself  with  nidimenCaiT'  distinctions  or  irilli  f^^ 
and  whivb  do«>  not  change  a  bad  apeaker  to  a  good  one,  nay  be,  udi* 
dred  is,  ■  very  nluable  and  interesting  study,  but  It  ia  not  what  llw  tthi* 
tanrher  or  the  •cbnol-boj'  means  by  learning  giammir.  The  relle«<irt  1'°'! 
of  language,  too,  la  an  eierdae  ol  the  mind,  Ihui  which  Ihsr*  it  f* 
which  more  requires  natural  ability  and  ihe  high  training  whichcunnrf  ' 
discipline.  It  is  a  study  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pupila  al  our  fir 
lie  echooln  and  acadeniien,  into  wboae  bands  aren  ProfeaHr  Whlior;"! 
EutntiaU  might  better  not  be  put. 

Aa  lo  gender  and  Terb  forms  he  ha«  on  Ibe  next  page  the  totlo«iiv  "' 
marka,  which  pretent  briefly  but  subslaollally  the  aamo  viewa  nf  Us  w^ 
jfct  which  I  have  already  given  i  — 

"The  ordinary  method  witti  gender  in  nouns,  tor  example,  which  nt 
really  an  impotition  upon  Englieh  of  a  ayatem  of  di^tluctiona  belsnginl 
alHwhere,  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  one  that  is  both  Iraor  asd  lu 
limpler.  The  sharp  distinction,  again,  of  the  verb-phrases  orcoaiiaaoJ 
form*  from  the  real  verb-forma  seems  to  me  a  mailer  of  nn  small  isipv- 
uiee  11  the  study  of  the  constnictian  of  sentences  is  to  be  mada  a  riaGtr." 


OF  BPKECH.  —  DIPFEEENCB  BETWKEK  LBARH- 
I        rao  GERMAN  AUD  LEARNINQ  ENGLI8B. 

Pss  trait  of  the  English  language  is  the  great 
pbility,  not  to  eay  looseness,  of  its  structure  in  re- 
pd  to  wliat  ar<^  called  the  parts  of  speech.  In  this 
^lect  it  ie,  as  in  others,  nearly  unique  among  the 
Kuages  of  the  civilized  world.  English  may  almost 
(taid  to  haVG  no  disltnctive  parte  of  speech.  This 
m  strong  putting  of  the  case,  I  admit ;  but  it  ex- 
IBses  the  truth  more  nearly  than  it  could  be  ez- 
iBsed  without  a  long  and  carefully-elaborated  state- 
bt.  The  principal  parts  of  speech  are  the  noun, 
( verb,  the  adjective,  and  that  peculiar  sort  of  word 
ich  by  grammarians  has  been  strangely  called  the 
looun,  about  which  I  shall  eay  somethiug  hereafter. 
itli  these  words  sentences  can  be  formed ;  and  with- 
1  any  others  we  could  speak  and  write,  and  attain 
or  nearly  all,  the  great  ends  of  language.  True, 
^  speech  would  be  cUimey,  tlie  forms  of  our  thought 
dcuh,  compared  with  what  they  are  now  ;  but  we 
lid  speak  of  the  necessary  things  of  daily  life,  and 
toiunicate  intelligibly  upon  almost  any  subject. 
Row,  tbe  fact  is  that  these  priuoipal  parts  of  speech 
BO  interchangeablii  in  our  mother  tongue  that 
y  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
ler.  In  English,  almost  aiiy  simple  noun  may  be 
id  as  a  verb  without  change  iu  its  form  ;  and  in 
B  manner  almost  any  verb  may  be  used  as  a  noun. 
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Nouns  are  used  as  adjectives,  and  adjectives  m 
PrcuKKins  rainy  be  nsed.  and  are  used,  aa  nouns,  u*^ 
jeftiT^s,  and  even  as  veibs.      We  wire  a  meisige, 
tabl<>  a  residution,  we  foot  our  way  home,  a  tuii 

a  bear,  a  broker  bears  stock  or  bulls  it,  the  ra»- 
idiJUit  sbips  his  gO(»ds,  the  hypocrite  cloaka  Ilia 
with  acted  f«Iseh<HMi,  the  iiivMid  suns  hinieelf,  tin 
east  wind  clouds  the  sky.     We  tbas  constantly  im 

:l  for  centuries  have  used,  ;i3  verbs  words  wbic 
originally  werv  uonus.  On  thu  other  band,  we  spd 
of  the  run  o(  a  ship,  of  a  great  haul  of  lish,  o{  s  hw 
<«oming  in  on  the  jump,  of  a  man  being  on  the  go, 

great  rush  of  people,  of  the  push  of  boMnesii 
the  thrust  of  the  rafters  of  a.  house,  of  the  spri 
and  fall,  and  so  on.  using  verbs  as  nouns.  We  ci 
not  speak  of  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  good  a 
the  bad,  the  stroug  tind  the  weak,  vitliout  using  I 
jectives  as  nouns ;  for  the  pretense  of  the  elder 
mariaus  tbut  aqualitied  noun  is  underst<x)d  in  t1 
cases  is  unfounded,  and  was  made  only  for  the  t 
of  keeping  up  the  niiike-belleve  of  grammar,  i 
as  to  using  nouns  as  adjectives,  we  cannot  speak 
a  gold  wat^h,  un  iron  bur,  a  bar-room,  a  carpet-l 
a  carpet  knight,  a  brick  house,  a  stone  bridge,  or 
windmill,  vrithout  doing  that.  It  is  the  commoD 
convcrsiou  of  parts  of  speech.  Wo  could  hiir 
oomniunicitte  in  English  without  it.  And  it  is  : 
because  in  the  phrases  "  lady  friend "  and  "  g 
tleman  friend"  n  noun  is  used  as  an  adjective  t 
they  are  so  offensive,  —  at  least  to  some  peo| 
When  we  say  a  brew-hoiise,  a  wash-house,  or  a  in 
stile,  wt!  rise  verbs  as  adjectives.  As  to  pronou 
"he"  anil  "she"  are  constantly  used  as  aidjeolii 
«•,  a  be  goat,  a  she  animal.      Pepys  write^ol 
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"ahe  cousin."  Of  tlie  use  of  "she"  as  a  noun  in  tlm 
*en»e  of  wom^n,  English  poetry  of  all  times  ia  full. 
*''nie  fair,  the  chaste,  the  unexpressive  ahe,"  in  "  As 
You  Like  It."  is  one  of  a  thousand  like  inalances. 
Shakespeare  also  uses  "thou"  as  a  verb:  "If  thuu 
Ihou'st  him,"  that  is,  if  thou  say 'at  "  thnu  "  to  him  ; 
■od  we  nowadays  say  that  Friends  "  thee  and  thou  " 
M.  Indeed,  this  convertihility  of  the  parts  of  speech 
is  80  characteristic  of  the  English  language  that  I 
found  this  sentence  in  a  London  magazine;  "Here 
ire  the  lehereons  to  make  your  fortune," — an  adverb 
being  used  as  a  noun.  The  example  is  not  one  which 
Isliould  hold  up  for  imitation ;  but  it  is  in  thu  nnrmiil 
Ibe  of  English  speech  development,  whiuh  tends  to 
tiie  obliteration  of  th&  formal  distinction  of  parts  of 
speech.  Under  what  circumstances  this  distinction 
shall  be  disregarded  is  a  question  of  taste,  to  be  du- 
dded  by  the  speaker  or  writer  at  his  own  peril.  In 
the  following  passage  from  a  speech  by  a  Cavalier 
commander  in  the  Great  Rebellion  is  an  instance  quite 
as  striking  as  that,  just  cited  above,  but  far  more  suc- 
cessful :  "  But  when  yon  have  come  to  the  puritan- 
ical towns  Taunton,  Crewkerne,  Bristol,  Dorchester, 
and  Exeter,  then  let  your  swords  oruel  it  without  dif- 
ference of  sex,  age,  or  condition."  (Lord  Panlet's 
speech  at  Sherborne,  September  7,  1642,  apud  Wal- 
lington.  ii.  92.)  Here  we  have  an  adjective  used  as 
a  verb  most  happily.^ 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory  of  the  English 
language  that  it  refutes  itself,  and  that  every  lan- 
guage must  have  parts  of  speech,  without  which  in- 
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telligible  sentences  could  not  be  oonstructed ;  villiout 
whicb,  indeed,  tbere  could  not  be  Ixngungv.  True 
enough  this,  in  a  certain  sense.  If  it  is  ui«ant  lliat 
tlie  wonis  in  an  English  sentence  express  object,  sub- 
ject, act,  quality,  etc.,  including  all  the  raoda  of 
making,  modifying,  extending,  or  limiting  an  n 
t  ion,  who  could  dissent?  Cert;Mnly  not  I.  But  if  it 
ia  meant  that  there  are  certain  words  the  meauing  of. 
which  is  limited  to  some  oue  of  these  functions,  u 
that  such  words  are  definitely  certain  parts  of  spwclfc 
BO  that  it  may  be  told  whether  they  are  verbs,  ni 
or  adjectives,  without  knowing  the  connection  >■ 
which  they  are  used,  as  it  may  in  other  hinguHf«« 
then  I  dissent  and  deny.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  w 
intelligent  and  competently  instructed  critic  voxiiil 
attempt  to  maintain  such  a  theory  of  Eaigllsh  psrti 
of  speech  after  giving  the  subject  due  considenitiofu 
For  example :  Love  in  English  corri'sponda  to  botfc 
amor  and  amo  in  Latin,  and  to  a7nour  and  atjiu  io 
French.  Man  ia  a  noun,  meaning  a  human  i 
(^homo.  honime)  ;  and  it  is  a  verb,  as,  to  man  a  shift 
for  which  in  Latin  and  French  there  must  be  pen* 
phrasis ;  and  it  is  an  adjective,  as  man  child,  mi 
rope,  a  use  of  the  word  impossible  in  Latin  or  I 
French.  Amor  and  amo.  amour  and  aime,  am  p 
spectively  noun  and  verb  in  Latin  and  French ;  Ix 
what  is  loveP  Homo  and  homme  are,  respecti^'elyi S 
part  of  Bpiwch,  a  noun ;  but  what  is  man  f  You  a 
not  tell  whether  love  or  man  ia  noun,  verb,  or  adj** 
tive  until  you  see  it  in  a  senti'ncu.  The  iUoatntioBi'^ 
of  this  fact  in  English  are  countless. 

This  comparative  freedom  not  only  from  rules,  W 
from  limitatlona,  —  from  the  bonds  even  of  tensiHl) 
ogy,  —  makes  English  u  language  radically  diffenn 
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*^  others.     It  may  be  learned,  must  be  leuraed, 

other  langUAge  can  be  learned  by  one  iiot  born 
**ed  to  sppak  it.  I  am  reminded  of  this  by  the 
^  of  a  buBinesB  man  who  asks  me  bow  he  sbaU 
**out  to  learn  the  German  language.  A  strange 
Nt  this  to  make  of  me ;  for  1  have  andertaken 

to  tell  my  readers,  so  far  aa  I  can  do  so,  some- 
Sitbout  the  English  language;  and,  in  general,  I 
!ae  acquiiintance  only  with  my  mother  tongue, — 
Ut,with  any  approach  to  thoroughness.  I  would 
>y  help  tbia  business  man,  if  I  were  able  to  do 
3uC  I  am  not.  Let  us  see  how  the  caae  stands. 
irding  to  his  own  represenbition  of  it,  he  is  thirty 
I  old ;  he  has  little  time  for  study,  and  he  wishes 
un  German,  the  most  complex  of  the  languages 
'a   to  modem  literature,  without   learning   the 

of  its  complex  construction.  He  thinks,  also, 
I  would  not  advise  him  to  commit  the  main  rules 
erman  grammar  to  memory;  and  tor  a  very 
ge  reason,  —  because  he  is  unused  and  inapt  to 

work.  On  tlie  contrary,  this  is  the  very  rear 
why  be,  hoping  to  learn  German  at  all,  should 
)  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
:jmology  and  its  syntax,  should  learn  them  by 
:,  and  have  them  ready  for  application  at  any 
ent. 

this  correspondent  will  only  give  himself  the 
lie  to  be  born  once  more,  and  become  as  a  little 
.,  and  if  he  will  so  order  the  preliminaries  that 
nteresting  event  shall  happen  in  Germany,  and 
i  will  thereafter  live  in  Germany  for  a  doaen  or 
ire  of  years,  he  may  then  learn  German  so  as  to 
k  it  fluently  and  read  it  easily,  without  learning 
rammar.     The  German  that  he  will  then  speak 
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will  be  goixl  or  bad,  exactly  acconling  to  ihi-  *iw* 
tion  ami  the  Bocml  culture  of  tbe  people  wiA 'l"" 
lie  consorts, and  the  kind  of  autbore  whiaeboolubii 
in  the  habit  ot  reading.    Bnt  even  if  he  shonW  »c 
pl'ish  what  I  have  suggested  to  him,  he  conid  linriljt 

1  venture  to  say,  write  German  with  precision  ao 
cienrness  unless  he  should  study  the  grammar  oi  d 
language.      From    my    very   moderate  acquainttix 
with  its  structure,  I  should  say  that  of  all  tlie  1< 
guages  that  are  learned  for  business  or  literary  ft 
poses  —  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spfl 
ish  —  Germ»n  is  the  one  in  which  an  acquaintmii 
with  tbe  rules  of  its  grammar  ia  most  necessBryto 
writer  of  it,  even  when  it  is  his  mother  tongue. 
indeed  a  moat  discouraging  language  to  a  foreign 
and  its  grammar  is  only  less  complex  than  the  Gm 
About  as  well  might  a  man  undertake  to  learn  GW 
as  German  without  learning  its  rules.     Tru 
be,  and  it  is.  picked  up  by  valets-de-phice  in  a  vald 
de-place  way.     Tlien  there  is  the  Ollendorf  metlm 
But  I  frankly  confess  that  I  have  not  maoh  reepM 
for  that.     It  seems  to  me  but  a  poor  substitute  fl 
the  being  born  over  again  in  the  right  place.    "" 
effect  of  this  regeneration  is  not  accomplished  by  u 
ing  in  a  foreign  tongue,  "Have  you  seen  the  g 
goggles  of  ray  uncle  ?  "     "  Have  you  worn  the  p 
coat  of  my  aunt  ?  "  and  replying,  "  I  have  seen  ^ 
green  goggles  of  your  uncle ; ".  "  I  have  not  worn  tf 
petticoat  of  your  aunt."     I  know  no  way  'of  leinl 
ing  a  foreign  language  that  has  a  real  gniinmar,  thi 
is,  the    structure  of    whose    sentences   depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  forms  of  words  and  the  cof 
lation  of  those  forms,  than  by  studying  the  luWB 
tbat  grammar';    and  if  this  correspondent  meuia 
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German  be  must  prepare  himself  for  a  long, 
[K  wreatle, 
It  is  asked  in  varions  qnarters,  and  even  by  those 
gin  to  see  the  real  nature  of  the  English  lan- 
if  I  would  have  no  rules  at  all  of  English 
lar  taught,  I  answer,  None  whataver  to  chil- 
Qoder  twelve  veara  of  age,  or  thereabout ;  nono 
the  acholac  has  already  learned  good  English  by 
ling  it  aod  by  speaking  it.  In  this  I  have  the 
Tt  of  80  eminent  a  philologist  as  Professor  Wbit- 
who  says  that  it  ia  "  constant  use  and  practice, 
never-failing  watch  and  correctiou,  that  makes 
writers  aiid  speakers;"  and. that  good  English 
be  tanght  not  througli  the  study  of  grammar,  but 
**  the  application  of  direct  authority."  The  example 
"y  and  the  authority  of  parents,  kinsfolk,  friends,  and 
**»cher8,  who  themselves  speak  correctly,  will  lead  a 
•^hild  surety  into  a  right  use  of  his  mother  tongue. 
After  he  has  thus  learned  that  use,  then  let  him  enter 
Upon  the  "  reflective  study  "  of  ita  history  and  atrnct- 
tltCt  if  ho  ^^^^  ^^^  time,  the  inclination,  and  the  ability 
for  such  a  mental  exercise.  This  study,  however, 
■^ill  not  help  him  to  speak  correctly  or  to  write  well. 
It  ia  merely  a  knowledge,  simple  of  itself,  barren  of 
daily  oaefnlneas.  In  Professor  Whitney's  words,  "  No 
Ona  ever  changed  from  a  bad  speaker  to  a  good  one 
by  applying  the  rules  of  grammar  to  what  he  said." 
It  is  true,  aa  one  critic  puts  the  matter,  as  to  gram- 
tnar,  that  '*  without  a  knowledge  of  its  laws,  acquired 
either  from  actual  tuition  in  it,  or  from  constant  in- 
tercourse with  people  who  speak  grammatically,  or 
from  the  reading  of  good  writers,  no  man  can  write 
correctly  and  eloquently."  But  the  force  of  implica- 
these  or»  is  tremendous.     In  my  opinion  the 
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intercourse  and  the  reading  are  worth  the  tnition  % 
thousand  times  over.  And  the  peculiarity  of  the 
English  language  in  this  respect  is  that  to  obtain  the 
most  complete  mastery  of  it  only  intercourse  vith  good 
speakers  and  reading  good  books  are  necessary.  Tir 
ition  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

tPERVnrWTNO.  —  A  PARENTaBTICAL  CHAPTEB.  — 
■SODNS  DSBD  A3  "  ACTIVE  TRANSITIVE  "  VEEB8. 

I  AM  asked,  tailed  upon,  entreated,  exhorted,  almost 
Uplored  to  denounce,  proscribe,  ban,  and  escoraniH- 
'cate,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  the  verb  to  inter- 
«w.  With  all  my  heart,  I  woald  do  so  if  I  could.  If 
r  a  Btroke  of  my  pen  I  could  extinguish  the  verb, 
th  its  two  participles  interviewing  and  interviewed, 
^  its  noun  interviewer,  —  nay,  could  I  by  a  word 
'  oat  of  existence  the  interviewer  himself,  the 
iOg  aa  well  as  the  name,  —  I  know  that  mansliiugh- 

as  well  as  word  slaughter  wonld  ait  lightly  on  my 
'^  to-morrow.  But  with  curses  in  my  heart,  I  am 
'nd,  if  not  to  bless  this  word,  at  least  to  refmin 
ftelf  from  evil  speaking  of  it.  The  son  of  Boor 
*  not-  more  sorely  rack«d  between  his  wishes  and 
*iuty  than  I  am  between  mine;  and  like  him  I 
*t  say  to  those  who  summon  me  to  curse  the  com- 
f*  enemy  that  if  they  were  to  give  me,  what  I  need 

more  than  Balaam  did,  a  house  full  of  silver  and 
i,  I  could  not  declare  against  tbe  correctness,  the 
P«ct  regularity,  and  iio  leas  the  clear  expreaaive- 
^  of  this  word  detestable. 

•fly  tongue  is  tied  and  my  hand  is  stayed  not  be- 
*e  I  remember,  or  think  I  remember,  having  met 
ii  the  word  in  a  play  by  some  one  of  the  Eliza- 
►%aii  dramatists ;  for  a  bad,  abnormally  formed 
M  is  not  made  a  good  one  by  any  usage,  however 
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eminent;  while,  on  tlie  gther  hand,  it  is  not  Wl 
merely  becnuse  it  is  a  new  word,  a  nooIr^isiD,  or  ■ 
" neoterisin,"  as  a  "neoterist  "  — shall  I  say?— ha 
chosen  to  call  such  things.  But  I  nuist  witblioU 
myself  from  expressing  the  feeling  which  the  wort 
excites,  T  believe,  in  the  minds  of  all  decent  ppopk 
by  pronouncing  iigainst  it  upon  its  own  merits.  Fm 
it  is  a  perfectly  proper  word.  If  we  hnve  vitw  a»« 
yerb,  there  ia  nothing  to  be  said  agiiinat  inltmrtt. 
We  might  as  well  undertake  to  set  aside  intermtdil* 
from  meddle  as  in/rrvievi  from  view.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  we  h»ve  long  had  interviete,  the  noun; 
and  hiiving  chut,  the  use  of  it  as  a  verb  is  a  umdI 
language  than  which  there  is  nothing  mnru  tralj 
English.  Tliis  of  course  cjirries  with  it  the  partii 
pies  in  inff  nnd  in  ed,  and  the  name  of  the  agent  in 
er.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  tob* 
said  iigainst  the  perfect  legitimacy  of  to  intei 
intfrviewinff,  interviewed,  and  interviewer. 

But  iilthough  I  am  thus  constrained  to  admit 
perfect  propriety  of  tliis  new  name,  I  would,  as  poeti 
invoke  the  Muses,  call   upon  the  Furies  to  nid  m* 
while  I  prophesy  against  this  new  thing.     It  is  th« 
most  perfect  contrivance  yet  devised  to  make  journal- 
ism an  offense,  a  thing  of  ill  savor  in  all  healthy  nw- 
trils     It  elevates  prying  into  an  art,  leaving  it  no 
longer  a  mystery,  and  makes  boring  a  paid  proft 
It  is  a  conspiracy  against  thii  privacy  of  th&  indii 
ual,  which  is  more  deserving  of  reprehension, 
it  is  less  open  to  remedy,  than  an  attempt  against  tie 
liberty  of  the  citizen.    To  get  gain  by  the  gratification 
of  a  feeling,  curiosity,  so  petty   that  its  expression 
degrades  even  the  noblest  countenance,  it  attempts 
dignify  intrusion  with  the  mantle  of  the  teacher 


ministers  to  the  noble  desire  of  knowledge.  It  paji- 
ders  to  the  vanity  of  petty  men  who  covet  notoriety  ; 
>t  extorts  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  iuclinution  from  men 
who  would  avoid  needless  publicity,  by  iniiking  them 
fibrink  from  seeming  peiaooal  diecourlcsy  to  the  in- 
terviewer ;  and  it  places  the  person  who  either  *»n- 
Wnts  or  refuses  to  be  interviewed  at  the  mercy  of  his 
tormentor,  who  in  either  case  can  misrepiesent  him, 
ftiid  who  often  does  so,  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  or 
those  of  hb  employers.  It  is  in  everj-  respect  a  thoi- 
Ofighly  contemptible  business,  which  honorable  jour- 
Uitlists  should  shun  as  they  would  shun  contaniimi- 
tion. 

My  personal  experience  of  interviewing  is  small ; 
^ut  it  has  not  been  such  as  to  modify  favorably  my 
Judgment  of  it  in  the  abstract.  I  whs  ill,  confined  to 
tby  house,  and  seeking  and  needing  the  perfect  men- 
tal quiet  which  was  prescribed  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  my  recovery.  A  gentleman  failed,  and  was 
informed  that  I  saw  no  one.  IIb  called  twice  again, 
had  at  liis  third  call  left  word   lliat  lit  was  froni  the 

' ,  and  that  it  was  important  that  he  should  see 

me.  Thinking  that  some  person  or  some  cause  in 
which  I  was  interested  was  in  need  oE  a  service  that 
I  could  render,  at  his  next  call  I  saw  him.  On  en- 
tering the  room  I  told  him  that  I  was  ill,  but  that  I 
was  ready-to  hear  what  he  had  to  say;  when  to  my 
surprise  be  began  an  inquiring  conversation  upon  a 
Bnbject  which  in  my  judgment  was  not  worth  five 
minutes  of  the  time  of  any  reasonable  creature,  I 
told  him  so.  He  was  perfectly  civil  in  mnnner,  but 
equally  pertinacious.     He  "  supposed  that  I  had  read 

the  article  in  the upon  the  subject."    I  told  him 

that  I  had  not.     He  asked  if  I  had  read  another  arti- 
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ele  upon  the  same  subject  in  nnotlier  neirepapn    I 
toM  him  that  I  had  not;  and  although  heconttind 
to  continue  the  conversation  for  a  little  while,  I 
aged  to  make  the  interview  as  short  aa  I  could 
it  witlioiit  being  rude  to  a  man  in  mj  own  1 
For  this  IB  the  means  of  extortion  that  pertain) 
interviewing.     The  victim  must  do  some  talking, 
tlip  risk  of  seeming  churlish  and  personally  off* 
Now  the  miin  who  talks  with  an  interviewer  is  lost 'J 

I  thought  that  I  liad  rid  myself  of  the  matter, 
that  I  should  hear  no  more  of  it.  Vain  deluMOtI 
What  was  my  surprise  to  see  published  the  veryneif 
morning  a  report  of  this  interview,  beginning  witli 
the  assertion  that  I  had  entered  with  alacrity  opon 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  that  I  had  ssiil  lh*t 
I  had  rend  the  two  articles  upon  it  that  I  had  not 
read,  my  opinion  as  to  its  triviality  and  futility  being, 
of  course,  entirely  omitted,  and  the  opinions  irbict 
had  dropped  from  me  in  the  course  of  Ihe  brief  repli« 
that  I  could  not  help  making  being  set  forth  in  a  styls 
which  represented  them  about  as  eiaclly  as  thisarti- 
ole  would  represent  my  opinions  upon  the  pri'sentsub- 
ject  if,  after  being  pQt  in  type,  some  printer's  bnj 
should  knock  it  into  pi.  And  then  the  jeers  for  diiy* 
from  certain  friends  that  a  man  of  my  experienoe 
with  the  press  should  allow  himself  to  be  entrapped 
into  an  interview  !  How,  in  the  pride  and  insotoW 
of  their  uninterviewed  souls,  they  girded  at  me !      ■ 

But  this  was  not  the  end.  Twenty-four  hours  W^ 
hardly  passed  when  word  wiis  brought  me,  just  Ml 
had  sat  down  to  dinner,  that  a  gentleman  vrished  to 
see  me  upon  business  of  importance,  tCad  would  wut 
my  leisure.  To  relieve  him,  f  saw  him  tmmedial 
He  was  of  suave  and  gentle  manners ;  and  be  bli 
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propowd  to  me  that,  as  he  aaw  the  report  just  men- 
tioned could  not  have  done  me  justice,  I  should  writo 
out  an  article  expressing  fully  my  opinions,  which  lie 
•ddW  considerately  publish  in  the  form  miulp  mid 
provided  for  auch  occasions.  That  interview  proved 
to  be  a  very  short  one  indeed  ;  and  I  returned  to  my 
dinnar  with  a  vcnomouBneBS  of  appetite  altogether 
uniwfltowjible  by  the  bitterest  tonics  of  my  physician. 
Bat  Bomebow  or  other  it  must  have  got  nboiit  that  I 
Was  an  interviewable  man  (tnterviewahle,  although 
l»Ter  used  before,  I  believe,  is  an  excellent  word, 
*od  uninterviewahle,  which  is  five  seconds  younger, 
tench  better,  —  indeed,  quite  admirable};  for  a  few 
^syg  afterward   one  of   the  fraternity,  after  calling 

twee  in  vain,  eent  in  bis  card,   "  Mr, ,  of  the 

•- — ,"  to  me  at  dinner.  He  wished  to  see  me  upon 
another  subject  (having  been  sent,  I  grieve  to  relate, 
fey  a  treacherous  friend),  and  to  know  if  I  would  not 
be  seen  then,  when  I  oould  be  seen.  The  answer  was, 
Not  at  all.  Whereupon,  aa  my  servant  informed  me, 
fee  demanded  his  card  in  a  huff,  and  went  oif  in  high 
dudgeon. 

I  recount  this  experience,  brief  and  mild  although 
it  most  be  in  comparison  with  that  which  others  have 
gone  through,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  because  I 
hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  who 
have  undergone  leas  discipline  than  mine.  And  yet 
I  will  say  for  myself  that  hereafter,  if  an  interview 
with  me  is  reported,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  first, 
ihat  I  have  not  been  interviewed  at  all ;  next  and 
last,  that  the  opinions,  or  at  least  the  language,  at- 
tributed to  me  are  not  mine ;  in  which  ruspect  I  sliMl 
only  have  suffered  what  others,  as  we  know,  have 
roffered  before.     What  journalism  now  chiefly  needa 
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to  Bweeten  it  and  give  it  digiiity  U  a  decent  respect 
[or  the  personal  privacy  of  all  men. 

The  foregoing  consideration  of  interviewing  (both 
the  word  and  the  thing)  was.  on  its  Brst  publiot 
tion,  made  the  subject  of  not  a  littie  remark,  critical 
and  jocosb,  in  various  quarters,  more  or  lees  nota- 
ble. That  which  was  merely  in  the  way  of  common 
grammar  talk  may  be  profitably  passed  by  with  littln 
attt'ntioD.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  expre^ons  of  an- 
guish that  I  could  countenance  the  making  "  an  act- 
ive tnmsi live  verb  of  the  noun  interview"  NowM 
to  whiit  is  an  active  transitive  verb  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  or  any  one  else  can  clearly  tell ;  but  I  io 
know  that  whether  all  the  nouns  in  the  langntige  are 
made  into  articles  of  that  kiud  I  do  not  care  a  copu- 
lative conjunction.  In  one  quarter,  however,  an  in- 
telligent critic  went  iato  particulars,  and  jocoseW, 
but  pliiinly  with  serious  intent,  cited  a  published  ai.'- 
count  of  a  aleigh-ride  of  some  gay  young  people,  wha, 
before  returning  home,  visited  the  villagt.-  restituraot. 
where  they  were,  in  the  language  of  the  reporter. 
"  oystered  "  by  Mr.  Jones.  The  question  was  then 
asked,  "  Why  is  not  the  verb  '  to  oyster  "  as  good  as 
the  verb  '  to  interview,'  and  as  legitimate  ?  And  why 
lire  not '  oyatering  '  and  '  oystered  '  the  equals  in  pro- 
priety with  '  interviewing '  and  '  interviewed  '  ?  And 
frhy  are  not  '  to  suicide,'  '  suiciding,'  and  '  snicided ' 
—  the  latter  word  being  firequently  used  by  the  As- 
sociated Press  to  save  tolls  —  as  legitimate  as  either 
of  the  others?  " 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  are  not  in  form  just 
as. correct.  The  legitimacy  of  either  cannot  he  dis- 
puted on  any  ground  that  1  can  now  perceive.  OyiUr. 
to  be  sure,  is  a  noun  ;  but  so  are  butter,  bread,  aad 
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"*<iie«  of  the  nsna!  accompaniments  of  oyetera. 

Jst  for  generations  we  have  known  the  man 
*  Dread  is  buttered  on  both  sides,  we  have  eaten 
'^"i  cutlets,  we  have  dined  men  and  wiweii  them. 
'  m  "  Punch  "  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Dn  ManriLT's 
'  little  damsels  complaining  that  her  brother 
^  lias  not  only  buttered  hia  bread,  bat  hiis 
'dally  been  and  Liehiif  i-extract-of-beefed  it  as 
We  may  have  bowels  of  compassion  for  poor 
^,  who  ate  that  half-stewed  fleshly  abomination ; 
a  to  the  phraseology  of  his  eister,  althongh  she 

make  a  rather  startling  compound  verb,  there 
le  no  donbt,  in  my  judgment,  as  to  the  correct- 
if  the  use  as  a  verb  of  the  compound  nonn  Lie- 
txtraet-of-beef,  which  is  perfectly  analogona  with 
Erb  nae  of  butter.     It  is  not  the  verb  use  of  the 

that  strikes  us  as  straoge  and  laughable,  but 
omponnd  ;  the  use  of  which  as  a  verb  it  is  that 
aaea  upon  us  the  fact  that  the  four  words  really 

bnt  one  nonn. 

reover,  there  is  the  case  of  the  Bowery  boy, 
approaching  with  his  sweetheart  another  in  like 
er   accompanied,  in   the  lobby  of  the  theatre, 

"  I  say.  Bill,  have  yer  salooned  yer  g'hal  ?  " 
raw,"  was  the  reply,    "  Then  lend  us  two  sliirn, 

11  treat."  Here  grant  the  noun  »aloon^  and  the 
ve  transitive  "  verb  to  saJoon  (the  grammarians 
tell  me  if  I  am  wrong}  cannot  be  disputed. 
]^ueation  as  to  its  nae  is  one  of  taste,  not  of  ana- 
J  correctness.  And  just  so  it  is  with  oyttrred 
inttrvietBed.      Those    who    like    them    may    use 

without  the  slightest  fear  that  they  are  vio- 
[  any  rule  or  analogy  of  the  English  language, 
language  has  recently  been   enriched  with  the 


ctht-oat  : 
I  find  ID  a  late  number  of  the  Lon> 


^  **  Tbej  bsTe  alao  largely  finaneei 
A»  f  p»  «(  ptajwted  or  unfinisbed  tailwajs ; "  nni 
a  MfoCMC*  wifl  Bot  do.  Jmane$  may  be  uaed  witb 
As  to  JtmaneUred,  for  some  posai- 
eems  to  be  falUng  into  dii- 


••  a  vtA,  tbe  objection  is  of  ultogethei 
Ita  inadmisubilitT  depends  not  apan 
ita   BOBB  tonn,   bnC   npoo    its  -meaning.     Suicidt  ia 
Mwely  aa  Engliib  form  of   tiro  compoanded  Lattn 
vocds  wianing  aelf-ntunler.     To  say  that  a  man  sol- 
ddad  himsalt  is  tbeRfore  to  oommit  the  absard  pleo- 
nasm of  saTtng  tbat  be  self-murdered  liimaeU;  a&d 
to  say  limply  that  he  suicided  is  to  suy  tbat  be  self- 
munlered,  which  is  as  thoroogfaly  and  absurdly  uo- 
English  us  to  say  of  a  man   that  he  Belf-love>l,  or 
aelf-praiaed,  or  self-washed,  instead  oF  tbat  be  lor«d 
himself,  prised  himself,  washed  himself.     The  sane 
objection,  and  no  greater,  would  apply  to  komieidti, 
/ratricided,  parricidid.     In  all  tlie  nouus  on  which 
these  supposed  rerbs  are  based,  the  object  of  theso- 
tion  and  tbe  action  itaeU  are  buth  expressed  ;  and  it 
,B  not  English,  never  has  been,  and  we  may,  perhupd 
safely  say  never  will  be  English,  to  use  an  "actin 
tranaitive  "  verb  without  an  object  of  its  action.    On 
the  othor  baud,  there  is  no  more  tborouglily  Engliih 
;iBe  of  Liiiguage,  according  to  its  best  usage  since  it 
.vas  first  spoken,  than  the  making  a  noun  do  du^  st 
a  verb;  always  providwl  tbat  its  meaning  admits  of 
such  couversion.     As  to  whether  we  shiill  say  that 
we  oystered  our  friends,  or  liquored  them,  or  that  W9 
HgUxjned  our  g'hals,  that  is  pnrely  a  matter  of  pe^ 
Honid  taste ;  in  regard  to  which  too  great  fiist)i]ioa» 
^^^Ml  might  petbapa  b&nqt  >jl\)\oa.^jii  ■a.Vra'uw.x^.v . 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TOICE,    TBN8B,   CASE,    GESDER,    ETC. 

About  tho  passive  voice  and   auxiliary  verba,  so 

j^iJed,  enough    would   seem    to   have   been    said   in 

Words  and  tbeir  Uses  ;  "  but  ia  reply  to  su^estioua 

*M  queries  upon  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to  say  a 

■^ttle  more,  ultbough  iit  the  risk  of  some  repetition. 

It  ia  not  strange  that  those  who  have  been  brought 
^p  to  think  that  "  I  am  loved  "  is  the  pasaive  voice  of 
*I  love,"  and  who  have  been  misled  by  the  phrase 
auxiliary  verbs,"  should  shy  away  from  the  blunt 
kascrtiou  that  English  has  no  passive  voice,  and  that 
the  verbs  so  called  are  not  properly  auxiliary  ;  that 
Ss,  that  they  have  their  own  proper  meaning  and  force 
"\rhenever  or  wherever  they  are  used,  and  are  not 
tnere  aids  in  the  formation  of  a  real  tense.  According 
to  alt  English  grammarifins,  the  auxiliary  verbs,  so 
called,  are  have,  is,  ihall,  and  will;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  ma^  and  caw  are  equally  so,  and  by  some 
grammarians  they  are  so  regarded.  If  "I  shall  go  " 
IB  a  tense,  in  which  shall  is  auxiliary,  it  should  seem 
that  "  I  may  go  "  is  equHlly  a  tense,  in  which  ma;/  is 
merely  auxiliary.  As  to  meaning,  if  in  •'  I  have  ap- 
ples "  have  means  possess,  how  is  have  voided  of  that 
meaning  in  "  I  have  lived  "  ? 

The  opposite  and  generally  received  theory  has 
ueen  ably  and  ingeniously  defended  by  Professor 
Whitney,  who  says  that  "  where  there  is  even  no 
gbjeot  for  have  to  govern,  where  condition  and  not 
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action  ia  expressenl,  and  *  yon  are  been,'  '  he  ia  c 
'  they  are  gone,'  would  be  theoretically  more  ci 
(as  they  are  alone  proper  in  (rerman),  then  we 
converted  have  from  an  independent  part  of  s 
into  a  fairly  formatire  element."  This  is  qaofc 
Dr.  Morris  in  bia  "  Historical  OatUne  of  Englis 
ciden&Lj "  as  an  explanation  of  the  formation  of  < 
by  composition.  It  is  witb  unaffected  diffideno 
I  expresa  a  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  s  1 
which  haa  the  support  of  two  such  eminent  } 
ogiats  as  Dr.  Morris  and  Pi-ofesaor  Whitney : 
shall  venture  to  examine  this  one. 

Firat,  as  to  the  proviso,  "  wtiere  condition  rt 
action  ia  expressed."  Does  have  ever  express 
thing  but  condition,  the  state  of  possessing?  D 
ever  express  anything  but  the  condition  of  exist 
la  either  of  these  verbs  expressive  of  action  ?  A 
to  "  he  is  come "  and  "  they  are  gone,"  which 
fi-SBOr  Whitney  cites  aa  theoretically  more  covreci 
other  forms  of  expression  which  he  implies  are 
practically  correct  according  to  English  usage,  h 
to  understand  that  he  and  Dr.  Morris  deny  th 
though  "  he  haa  come  "  and  "  they  have  gone 
often  heard,  "  he  ie  come  "  and  "  they  are  gone 
the  better  and  indeed  the  correct  forms,  and  hai 
support  of  higher  and  longer  usage  ?  This 
hardly  believe.  Aa  to  the  theory  that  have  loa 
meaning  of  possession  and  becomes  a  "  formativt 
ment "  of  tense-by-composition,  it  is  to  be  remi 
that  the  idea  of  possession  is  not  idwaya  or  necesi 
that  of  gross  physical  possession.  When  we  aa 
liave  a  hope,"  we  do  not  mean  that  we  have  a 
in  our  hands,  or  in  our  pockets,  or  in  a  basket,  ai 
were  an  apple ;  we  mean  that  v 
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''*art8,  or  we  mean,  as  we  often  say,  that  our  hearts 
'*K  psneised  hy  it;  we  are  in  a  hopeful  condition. 
Tbe  notiun  of  possession  is  more  auhtle,  more  inU'l- 
ledtudl,  than  it  is  when  we  say,  "I  liave  an  apple;" 
^Dt  still  there  remains  the  notion  of  possession.  So, 
*hen  we  say,  "  I  have  to  go,"  we  express  obligation 
hj  declaring  that  we  possess,  or  are  possessed  by,  the 
Idea  of  going.  The  notion  of  possession  is  here  even 
jret  more  snbtle,  more  intellectuiil,  than  in  the  phrase, 
"I  have  a  hope  ;  "  it  becomes  eyen  moral ;  but  it  is 
■till  the  notion  of  possession. 

Nor  does  there  aeem  to  me  in  this  even  any  theo- 
retical ili6&culty;  for  (0^0  is  a  nonn,  a  verbal  noun, 
and  any  noun  may  be  the  object  of  the  verb  have. 
The  French  made,  ages  ago,  their  future  tense  by  the 
union  of  this  idea  of  possession  with  a  verbal  noun. 
tTaimerai,  1  shall  love,  is  simply  je  ai  aimer,  T  have 
to  love  ;  the  idea  of  possession,  alien  to  that  of  obli- 
gation, implying  the  certainty  of  future  action.  So 
we  say  in  English,  "I  shall  love."  Shall  expresses 
iibligation,  and  obligation  impliea  future  action.  This 
no  English  scholar  questfbns;  and  any  one  will  easily 
perceive  the  obligatory  meaning  of  shall  in  the  phrase, 
You  shall  do  80  and  so.  The  French  by  uniting  ai 
(have)  to  aimer  (to  love)  as  a  suffix  have  mude  a  real 
tense.  This  is  what  is  called  a  synthetic  form  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  Frenchman  uses  atmerai  witJiout  any 
thought  that  he  expresses  his  future  by  Buying,  "I 
have  to  love."  In  English,  however,  we  preserve  the 
analytic  form,  and  keep  the  words  and  the  thoughts 
separate;  the  idea  of  possession,  although  subtle,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  not  being  lost,  but  being  as  pos- 
tirely  and  absolutely  present  aa  they  usually  are  in 
nr  use  of  phrases  which  have  become  bo  common 
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tfakt  we  do  not  tlunk  of  analyzing  theoi  in  tbonght 

Let  u  now  consider  tense  and  pa&sive  Toice, 
called,  tflgetlirx.  Acoording  to  tji«  English  gm 
tnamiw,  **  We  have  been  pleased  "  is  the  first  pere 
plonl  of  the  perfect  tense  of  the  passive  voice  of  t 
Terb  fUcm  ;  »nil  iu!contiiig  to  Professor  Whitnuy  i 
I  ^tprebend  him  right!  v)  have  has  here  lost  its  men 
ing  oi  possession,  and  is  become  a  mere  "  form 
ti<ra  elmiHit.'*  Bat  we  s»y,  '*  We  Iiave  been  ma 
pleaaed,"  tfartiating  an  adjective,  mucA,  between  i 
elements,  focmative  and  other,  of  the  Bo-oilled  tensi 
Now  it  is  the  faoctioi)  of  an  adjective  to  modify  d 
tbe  part  of  a  t«nse,  but  a  noon  or  its  eqaivaleo 
wlik-h  in  tlus  case  is  tbe  participitd  adjective  pUaui 
Tu  Ie«l  this  so-called  tense  formation  further  in  tl 
same  way,  let  as  consider  the  eSect  upon  it  of  tt 
foUowiog  modifications:  — 

We  lwi«  be«ii  pleased. 

We  Imts  bceu  modi  pleased. 

We  hire  all  been  pleased. 

We  faATc  all  Ivea  luauh  pleasdU 

We  all  have  been  mach  pleased. 

We  bare  been  ftll  much  pleased. 

We  all  moch  pleased  have  been. 

All  we  much  pleased  have  been. 

Hodi  |deased  we  all  have  been. 

Uuch  have  ire  all  been  pleased. 

It   seems   to   me   that   here  the  tense   and  voic 

>  Tbna  *ha  cbocse,  vUb  Ihc  grunnnHans.  lo  cai!  ■•■ct  in  oai  jd* 
tD  adJKtiTc,  Mid  JD  uioltier  aa  adrcrt),  alchongb  it  re>1l;  (xprana  ll 
aUD*  ihiHigtil,  nutj  rail  it  here  an  idTcrb.  Bnt  when  n  aa;,  "  Baa 
■at  ■  niaai  of  much  viadom,  modi  tile  wisut  mui  of  modern  timta,"  i 
Iboagh  aaarl  mi^iltti  flnt  a  noon,  and  Ibcn  an  adJKdve,  it 
tnh  10  ibow  mbj  it  ibonld  be  called  ooa  thing  io  bd«  plai 


her  in  tl 
it  of  tt 
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'  bave  been  pleased  "  is  very  mucli  sliakei)  tu  pieces. 
Tbese  forma  of  the  siime  expression  are  all  English. 
Every  one  of  them  has  tbe  support  o[  the  best  usage, 
and  moBt  of  theui  have  th»  support  of  coiumoii  usage 
UB  well  as  that  of  tlie  best.  But  tbe  so-CiJleJ  uux- 
iliary  verbs,  including  the  "formative  element,"  are 
separated  at  our  pleasure,  and  scattered  about  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  any  otlier  considei-alion 
than  the  use  of  the  words  to  express  our  thought  in 
juBt  such  a  form  as  suits  us.  And  we  imiy  nut  only 
put  an  Bdjeutive  between  our  auxiliary  verb  and  our 
"  formative  element,"  but  we  may  do  tlit?  same  with 
noons  and  adverbs,  and  suy,  for  example,  "  We  Amer- 
icans  have  all  certainly  been  very  much  more  than 
pleased  at  the  honors  done  to  Geneiitl  Grant  in  Eu- 
rope." Will  any  one  dispute  that  the  first  d;iuse  of 
this  compound  sentence,  ending  at  "  pleased,"  is  in 
itaelf  a  perfect  senteuce  ?  It  would  be  interesting, 
certainly,  and  perhaps  instructive,  if  any  one  who 
does  not  dispute  it  would  explain  why  it  is  any  nioi*e 
a  sentence  tliau  "We  have  been  pleased,"  —  the  so- 
tsalled  first  person  plural  of  the  perfect  tense  of  the 
passive  voice  of  the  verb  plea»e.  Is  there  really  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  tenses  that  may  be  broken  up 
and  scattei-ed  through  a  sentence  us  this  so-called 
tense  is  in  the  last  sentence  given  above  lire  mere 
grammatical  sh:ims  ?  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  a 
child  or  a  man  that  such  successions  of  words,  e;ich  of 
which  hiu)  its  own  meaning,  and  any  two  of  which 
may  be  separated  at  pleasure  by  tbe  introduction  of 
other  words,  each  of  which  has  also,  no  more  nor  less, 
its  own  meaning,  are  moods  and  voices  and  tenses? 

Other  languages  have   voices  ;    English   has   not. 
The  phraseology,  or  the  terminology,  of  the  gram- 
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i  of  other  languages  liaa  been  pedantically  >f- 
tplied  to  Kuglish,  to  which  it  has  no  real  reliitiui- 

"  Love  "  is  an  active  verb,  —  when  it  is  not 
I  an  adjective, —  but  it  13  not  properly  called  an  neUn 
I  Toice,  becanse  that  expression   distingRishes  it  froni* 
I  passive  voice;  and  where  is  the  passive  vi 
I  shall  have  been  lovod"  expresses  futurity,  coiupletifl 

B  to  time,  and  passivity ;  but  it  is  not  a  peiffct  1« 

F  of  a  passive  voice.     If  we  had  twisted  it  round  H) 

I  worked  it  together  into  lovdthalhahfui,  and  then  inW 

I  lovghalaben,  as  the  French  did  their  aimer  iat«  aii» 

3  that  we  should  say,  I  lovxhalahen,  you  UvthJ" 

'   aben,  and  so  forth,  ^ritliout  thinking  of  the  mvaia* 

of  the  formative  elements,  or  of  the  elements  sX  mi 

bnt  merely  regarding  it  as  a  simple  word  with  si  si 

pie  meaning,  we  then  should  have  had  a  future  p 

feet  tense  of  a  passive  voice.     But  we  preserve  tl 

analytic  form,  and,  I  think,  with  the  form  prtseri 

the  proper  meaning  of  each  word  in  our  little 

The  analytical  and  logical  character  of  English  i 
almost  its  distinctive  trait  among  langui^es.  Otb 
modern  languages  are  analytical  and  logical  to  a  M 
tain  degree,  but  very  much  less  so  than  English  ii 
To  Bpeak  and  to  write  good  English  it  is  nee 
only  to  choose  proper  words,  and  phice  them  ii 
an  order,  in  such  a  relative  position  to  each  otb 
that  they  will  set  forth  oar  thoughts  logically.  Tl 
choice  of  words  is  a  matter  of  preference,  of  tast«'i  ( 
long  as  we  use  them  in  their  proper  or  their  r 
nized  senses.  In  alt  tanginiges  the  speaker  or  t 
Avriter  who  chooses  the  best  words  for  his  thoogW 
will  produce  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  foroil 
impression.     And  so,  indeed,  the  order  of  words  ia: 
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l"  liinoiuages  to  a  certain  ilegree  a  matter  of  impor- 

>uioe;  but  it  is  far  more  so  in  iinalytiL-fti  than  in  eyn- 

■istiml  languages  (Latin  and  Greek,  for  example), 

Bd  most  of  all  in  English.     Moreover,  in  English  the 

•oeitionof  words  has  something  more  than  the  impor- 

ance  which  relates  to  pleasing  effect  and  to  impress. 

Kness,     It  touches  the  question  of  one  sense  or  an- 

tter;  of  sense  and  of  nonsense.      We  have  seen  that 

lis  the  mere  position  of  a  noun  in  regard  to  a  verb 

'hich  decides  whether  it  expresses  a  subject  Hcting 

'an  object  of  action:   e.  g.,  "Men  love  women; 

Wmen  love  men,"     This  is  and  must  needs  be  the 

in  languages  which  hav«  no  objfiUive  or  accusa- 

ive  form  of  the  noun  to  distinguish  it  when  it  has  an 

bjective  sense.     If  we  were  to  write,  "Men  women 

BTe,"  it  would  not  he  certain  whether  men  or  women 

tere  the  object  of  love,  although  it  would  probahly 

*  women  ;  but  in  speech  it  would  be  decided  by  in- 

PEction  of  voice  and  emphasis.      The  importiuice  of 

ne  position  of  words  increases  just  in  proportion  to 

■e  analytical  character  of  a  langimge. 

I|  This  matter  of  position  is  not  uuly  a  fact  as  to  the 

DDstrnction  of   English,  but  a  tendency.     It  is  an 

of  what  is  loosely  called  tlia  genius  of  the 

lage.     This  may  be   exemplified   by  a  change 

has  taken  pliice  somewhat  recently  in  the  use, 

position,  of  the  word  only.     In  the  "Rape  of 

icrece,"  Lucrece  says  to  Tarquiu,  — 

This  deed  will  amkB  then  only  loveii  fur  f*ar." 

she  did  not  mean  that  Tarquin  would  be  "only 
1  "  because  of  fear  ;  but  that  he  would  be  loved 
for  fear.     So  CoUatinus  says  of  his  dead  wife,— 

"  Let  nil  tnoiirniT  my. 
HeWKpaforhcr;  tor  »hii  w»a  only  mine." 


^  — >(S 
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Sba  ««s  suae  ooly.    Aiid  iii  tLat  kautihl 
(]Sb«kaipMM  A  fiCcf-fonrtJi)  beginning— 

ik*  paeK  M^  «f  vild^roaM,  which  have  no  perhiMi 
•  IH  te  *K  <lHn  adh  ••  Umt  ilw*. 
TW?  bn  ^i^B**4  asd  BatBipeelxd  in ;  " 

bM  tkat  As  ahow  or  uppeantnce  of  vili 

only,  bnt  that    dieii    only  vinue  ' 

A  Ut  perception  of  tbe  BignificAQCe  oE 

a*  tadnted  by  position,  has  chiiiig4 

~  to  mmlif  since  Shakespeare's  I 
for  only  she  wiis  mine  "  lueaus 

only  tho  she  referred  to;  "(ot 
«!•  aiae  oafy  "  meain  that  he^  and  lie  only,  p» 
ad  kri  "for  abis  was  only  miue,*'  oltliougli  H 
o(  the  aeeodd  construction,  m»iiis  u 
iba  was  nothing  else  but  mm 
This  aUnatmboii  of  the  affect  of  jMisition  might  M 
oairied  on  without  end;  and  it  w»uld  be  extenda' 
had  1  needful  room.  Word  pmition  in  the  Gngli" 
■antenoe  w  deterauDed  by  and  defines  the  lo^icai  tf 
lation  of  thought. 

It  is  objected,  on  the  part  uf  tbe  grammHriitn 
to  the  theory  that  English  is  gmmmnrless  becsiuai, 
it  lacks  voice,  cases,  gender,  etc.,  thut  gender,  c 
rcuce,  mood,  and  tense  have  nothing  to  do  witli 
forms  of  words,  but  ure  "  attributet  givt-n  to  nouna 
verbs,  which  sometimes  have  means  of  showing  thcMt 
attributes,  and  more  frequently  have  not."  This  it 
specious,  and  to  those  whose  minds  have  been 
verted  by  the  study  of  English  grammar  may 
plausible,  and  even  more  Unm  plausible.  But  fiMt 
it  is  a  very  vague  view,  or  a  very  vague  statemeBt  ol 
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»  view.  What  kind  of  attributes  Ciin  be  givea  to 
words  ?  A  man  may  have  attributes,  or  any  subject 
may  have  attributes,  which  may  not  be  shown ;  but 
bow  CAB  a  word,  which  is  a  mero  sound  or  sign  of  a 
sound,  have  an  attribute  which  does  not  appear  ? 

Passing  by  tliia  general  argument,  I  come  to  the 
particular  plea  that  "  a  verb  which  denotes  or  ex- 
presses passivity  is  iu  the  passive  voice,  whether  that 
Toice  is  shown  by  a  termination  or  by  an  auxiliary 
Terb."  This  argument  has  tui  inlierent  incongruity 
which  destroys  it.  Like  Gonzalo's  commonwt'altb, 
its  latter  end  forgets  its  beginning.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  verb  which  expresses  passivity  is  in  the  pcissive 
Voice.  I  have  not  written  anything  to  the  eontrary. 
]f  any  one  will  find  me  such  a  verb  in  the  English 
language,  I  will  agree  that,  if  not  in  the  passive 
Voice,  it  at  least  ia  a  passive  verb.'  But  the  argii- 
■aent  closes  by  assuming  that  the  passivity  ia  ex- 
pressed by  an  auxiliary  verb.  In  other  words,  pas- 
Rivity  is  expressed  not  by  the  verb  in  question,  but 
by  another  verb.  An  astonishing  argument  this  to 
prove  that  a  verb  may  express  pa&sivity,  —  to  show 
that  it  cannot  do  so  except  by  means  of  another  verb. 

A  brief  illusti'atioD  wilt  make  this  clear.  Love  is 
»  Terb ;  and  it  ia  an  active  verb,  because  the  word 
lave  expresses  an  action.  Now,  what  is  the  verb,  the 
word,  which  expresses  the  reception,  or  the  under- 
going, of  that  action?  There  is  none.  Passivity  in 
re^ird  to  love  is  expressed  by  ■'  I  am  loved."     Now, 

I  Eogliih  b>]  one  puniva  lerb,  tbe  onlj  one  known  to  me,  i>hii:li  !< 
■ow  nnij  UMd,  —  liighl.  Ttiii  nrh  vteds  ns  "Banlliir}'"  and  no  pn- 
licipU;  llmuiu  "it  colled."  Shalutpoiire  met  il  Mvcral  times:  "Thk 
(b!ld  at  ItDcy  thm  Armado  higbt;"  "As  I  n  mem  ho  r,  Ligbl  Costard  i" 
■'Tbii  pwly  bent  which  lion  high'  by  mrae."  It  U  not  ancommoii  Id 
Mn  BiMlini  poetry.    Il  i>  >  real  putir*  rerb. 


I 
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iln  this  phrase  there  is  no  word,  verb  or  otl)er,  ihl 
expresses  passivity.  Am  is  the  only  real  lurb,  m 
ttiat  expresses  only  present  existeuce,  Lmitd 
a  verb,  but  a  participle;  and  even  as  a  participle  it 
does  not  express  passivity,  but  only  perfectwi  attioi. 
In  "I  sball  have  been  loved  "  there  are  three «rtl* 
shall,  have,  and  l/een,  not  one  of  which  esprts« 
passivity,  and  a  participle,  loved,  whieh  also 
Buch  expression.  But  the  sentence  'ir  phrase  t) 
whole  does  express  passivity,  perfected  and  futoB 
It  seems  plain,  then,  that  there  is  in  Englbh  do| 
Mve  voice  of  any  verb. 

As  to  case,  it  is  urged  that  "  a  noun  used  ai 
subject  of  an  independent  sentence  has  the  oomiM 
tive  case,  whether  that  case  is  shown  by  its  poal ' 
or  by  a  termination."  This  argument  seems  to 
brought  forward  in  ignorance  of  the  iiifaniiig  o(  tl 
word  atte.  Id  English  and  in  some  other  lungiuB 
subjectivity  or  objectivity  may  be  given  to  a  «i 
by  position,  but  case  cannot.  For  ceue  —  from  « 
a  fall  —  means  metaphorically  something  tliat 
fallen,  and  in  the  cases  of  nouns  tile  word  is  supp 
to  have  fallen  away  from  the  Dormul  upright  st 
ard  or  stem  form  of  the  word,  Therefoi-e  it  is 
nouns  are  "  declined,"  that  is,  passed  through  I 
declination,  or  stages  of  falling,  to  wit.  their  o 
Case  without  special  form  is  impossible;  it  tsa 
tradiction  in  terms.  And  therefore  there  is  rt 
no  nominative  case,  not  only  in  English,  but  in 
language.  For  the  nominative  is  the  normal  I 
from  which  there  must  be  declination  (^ca»u»)  ht 
there  can  be  case.  The  nominative  is  called  a 
only  for  the  convenience  of  grammatical  study. 

Moreover,  if  the  relation  expressed  by  a  noun 
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by  position  or  otherwise,  iu  a  case,  then  we  have 
f  only  H  nnmiiiJitive  ciise  and  an  objenlive,  hnt  a 
ire  rase,  w)jich  has  been  remnrked  njion  previ- 
ly,  on  pnge  286.  For  example,  when  a  lady  says 
fcer  friend  or  her  groom,  "  Put  me  on  my  horse" 
hi  she  might  much  better  say  upon  my  horse),  she 
tn  to  herself  as  the  object  of  an  action,  and  the 
glish  grammamns  say  that  me  is  in  the  objective 
6-  Bnt  when  she  says  to  her  maid,  "  Put  rae  on 
■t-iron,"  she  does  not  mean  that  she  wishes  to  be 
1  on,  or  npon,  the  flat-iron  ;  she  means,  Pnt  for 
on  a  flat-iron.  She  uses  me  not  in  an  objective 
Be,  but  a.  dative.  So  when  it  boy  says,  "Show 
a  picture,"  he  means,  Show  to  me  a  picture,  show 
ricture  to  me ;  me  ia  not  used  objectiTely,  but 
[vely,  and  "picture"  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
WW."  • 

\  ia  needless  to  carry  this  illustration  further. 
t  is  there,  because  of  this  dative  sense,  a  dative  case 
English?  If  aye,  then  there  ia  also  a  vociitive, 
an  we  call,  "  Tom  !  Tom  1  "  But  we  all  know 
t  there  ia  neither  a  dative  nor  a  vocative  case  ;  and 
a  we  shall  all  see  that  there  is  neither  an  object- 
nor  a  nominative  case.  We  merely  express  the 
Bctive,  the  dative,  and  the  vncafcive  idea;  but  we 
it  by  the  same  case  (so  to  speak)  ;  that  is,  by  no 
i  at  all,  except  in  pronouns,  and  even  in  those  the 
tre  case  has  disappeared.  For  the  possessive  we 
e  a  real  case.     Mere  dictionary  definition  decides 

[  remember  i  nohool-fellow'i  ffoing  to  nur  maiter — mo  eirB);1<io» 
UUrian  — Mid  Inking  him  how  to  pane  "  Gire  ma  a  book  "  (or  Mm* 
Mii(<n«}.  Pedsgogua  replied,  '  In  IhoM  cme*  you  have  In  -uiriB  m* 
I  obJMlive  e»w  govBniBd  by  to  nndenlood."  (See  SquMra,  in  llie  Aral 
ter  of  Ibis  divioionO  And  I  T^moniber  lauBhing  in  my  bnyiih  uleon 
n  Ibat  the  Krileiics  mu't  b«  pBrsed,  and  ti  the  fetch  by  whiL-h 
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I  this  question  bo  far  aa  definition  can  do  so.  Ae  l 
write  I  turn  to  Stormontli'e  Dictionary,  —  small,  *>« 
the  beet  I  know  of  the  English  language,  —  undlliit; 
defines  "case  '*  ae  "  that  which  falls,  comes,  or  Iw^ 
pens The  inflection  of  nouns."     This  arg 

I  ment  for  case  is  futite,  because,  if  it  prove  an^tbii 

f  it  proves  that  which  all  the  world  knows  to  be  i 

[  true. 

As  to  gender,  the  position  is  taken  thut  this  gnflf 

I  nrmtiual  distinction  should  not  be  held  to  dtptnilfl 
inflection,  if  we  express  the  same  ideas  wbioli  ar«a 
pressed  in  other  languages  (Latin,  for  example),  ij 
words  thiit  have  gender ;  and  this  view  is  particul^H^ 
urged  in  regard  ti>  adjectives.  Let  us  see:  baiOt 
liber,  a.  good  book;  bona  di>}nu»,a.  good  bouae; 
num  aratrum,  a  good  plow.     Now.  do  the  words  i«* 

-  M»,  boii-a,  and  bon-ujn  here  express  anything  mW 
or  other  than  is  expressed  by  the  word  "good"* 
Nothing.  There  is  no  question  about  the  matt* 
But  bonui,  bona,  bontim,  are  respeoUvelj  masculi>i*i 
femiuiue,  and  neuter ;  and  therefoi-e,  according  ^ 
this  argument,  "  good  "  must  be  masculine  in  tin 
example,  feminine  in  the  second,  and  neuter  ii 
third.  This  leads  tiie  grammarian  into  a  dre»dh 
predicament ;  for  in  '*  a  good  book,"  "  a  good  lioiiMi 
and  "  a  good  plow,"  the  sidjective  is,  in  all  the  e; 
pies,  of  the  neuter  gender,  that  is,  of  no  gender  I 
all,  because  the  nouns  •'  book,"  "  house,"  and  "  plow 
are  neuter.  Now,  theits  was  nothing  male  in  a  boA 
or  female  in  a  house,  or  any  more  resison  why  a  pI<X 
should  not  be  regarded  as  either  male  or  fenmls,* 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Romans  than  there  is  n 
Thus  this  matter  of  gender  is  purely  grammatid^ 
And  pertains  to  words  only,  not  to  things  or  even  t 
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3ughu,  uiid  bus  uoUiing  to  do  witb  sex.  It  is  the 
Tda  for  book  au<l  bouse  and  plow  wbiub  in  Liitin 
ve  gender  ;  tbe  tilings  were  as  sexless  two  tbousnud 
HTS  Hgo  as  tliey  are  now.  And  this  woi-d-gt;nder 
B  iiotbing  to  do  witb  form.  J'eniue  and  pennarum 
B  feminine  equally  with  penna.  Nor  has  it  even 
ytbing  to  do  with  termination.  Penna,  ending  in 
is  feminine,  but  domuii,  ending  in  ut,  is  also  fern- 
iue.  Yet  dominu»,  with  the  same  termination,  is 
kscnline;  and  liber,  wilb  still  another  termination, 
also  maaculine.  But  we  may  dismiss  all  this.  We 
iTe  no  more  anything  to  do  with  gender.  We 
mply  do  not  call  a  woman  a  man,  or  a  cow  a  bull. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


PBONOCTNS. 

I  injST  say  sometbing  brieEy  aboot 
tlie  grammariana  call  prouoiins.  They  hftve  hai 
name  eTer  since  the  firat  existing  eystematic  tr 
on  gnunraar  was  written  by  Dionysius,  aarn 
Thrax  (^that  is,  the  Thiacian),  which  is  more  thi 
teen  hundred]  years  ago.  This  name,  prononD, ; 
ing  "  (or  a  nonn,"  would  seem  <o  justify  the  defii 
giren  by  Lindley  ilurray,  and  by  most  other  ] 
murians,  **  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead 
nmm,  to  aToid  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the 
wtird."  The  examples  nsunlly  ^ven,  which  i 
this  sort.  "  John  is  a  good  boy  ;  he  teams  his  I 
do,  indeed,  support  the  definition.  For  in  snch 
tlie  word  hi*  is  used  instead  of  the  word  Jbhn'i 
it  does  enable  us  to  avoid  a  monotonous  iter 
But  this  definition  takes  the  most  narrow  and  li 
view  possible  of  the  subject.  It  ia  most  remai 
for  what  it  omits. 

We  get  a  glimpse  at  what  it  does  omit  ev 
Lindley  Murray.  At  the  Toot  of  the  page,  in 
Binall  type,  is  a  note  setting  forth  that  a  pn 
"  iniiy  also  represent  an  adjective,  or  a  sentence 
part  of  a  sentence,  or  sometimes  even  a  ser: 
propoaitions."  Thw  following  examples  are  g 
*'  They  supposed  him  to  be  innocent,  which  h 
tainly  was."  "  His  friend  bore  the  abuse  ver 
:Jontly,  urhieh  served  to  increase  his  rudeness  ;  i 


^Uced  at  length  contempt  and  anger."  In  the  first 
**E  these  examples,  the  pronoun  is  ustd  instead  of  the 
*<ljective  "innocent."  In  the  second  example,  the 
fi'st  pronoun,  "  which,"  doea  not  refer  even  to  a  foi-e- 
Boing  sentence  or  phrase,  but  to  a  supposed  phrase, 
that  is,  "  his  bearing  the  abuse  patiently  ;  "  and  the 
•ecood,  '"it,"  represents  the  supposed  phrase,  "the 
•Ocreaae  in  his  rudeueSB."  Here  we  have  at  once  &n 
Astonishing  enlargement  of  the  definition  that  a  pro- 
l>Duii  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to  avoid  too 
fttequent  repetition  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
%ia  last  use  of  pronouns  is  one  of  the  most  common, 
*e  begin  to  see  that  thtse  so-called  make-shifts,  or 
*"epreBentatives  of  nouns,  ace  something  else  than  we 
have  been  taught  that  they  are. 

It  having  been  objected  to  my  citation  of  Liiidley 
Alnrray  and  Goold  Brown  as  representative  English 
gtammaritins  that  those  writers  are  somewhat  old- 
fashioned,  and  tliat  we  have  now  grammars  both 
e  compact  and  more  rational  than  theirs,  I  quote 
from  "The  Elements  of  the  English  Language,"  by 
Dr.  Adams,  of  University  College,  London,  fifteenth 
edition,  1877  (fii"st  edition,  1862)  :  "  Pronouns  i 
short  words  used  to  represent  nouns  without  naming 
them.  They  thus  avoid  a  repetition  that  would  aU 
vrays  be  tedious  and  often  obscure."  Also  from  Pio- 
feasor  Whitney's  "Esaentiiils  of  English  Grammar," 
the  last  and  best  book  on  its  subject :  "  A  pronoun  is  a 
word  standing  for  a,  noun  or  ordinary  name,  and  may, 
like  a  noun,  be  used  as  subject  of  a  sentence."  Again, 
in  the  same  book  we  find,  "  A  pronoun  does  not  pi'e- 
fiisely  name  anything,  but  it  points  to  or  points  out 
some  pei-son  or  thing  that  has  been  named  before,  c 
that  is  shown  by  a  gesture,  ur  is  defined  by  its  relt 
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Hon  to  Bometting  eke  that  ia  named."     WetliniwH 
that  the  granimarian  notion    of  a  pronoun  bas  nA  V 
changed  much,  even  in    the   mind  of  so  able  a  r»  I 
former  of  English  grammar  ae  Professor  Whitney.     M 
Now,  that  a  pronoun  may,  like  a  noun,  be  uaedflfl 
the  subject  of  a  sentence  is  clear  enough  ;  bnt  tbatilfl 
is  sufficiently  defined  iisaword  that  stands  for  a  oMla 
or  ordinary  name,  or  as  one  that  points  out  some  pWB 
aon  or  thing  that  has  been  named  before,  seemi  W  m 
me  a  false  notion,  — a  notion  which  has  its  origin  ii  V 
the  name  pronoun,  and  which  has  been  handed  dowii  1 
and  accepted  almost  without  question,  from  gramni** 
rian  to  gramm^irian  for  centuries.     True,  ButtiDM 
does  aay  that  "pronouns  cannot  be  so  precisely  de- 
fined as  not  to  admit  many  words  which  mayalw 
be  r^arded  as  adjectivea."     But  this  is  only  a  pftrt 
of  the  confusion  which  reigns  in  grammar.     For  the 
very  gramtnarlans  cannot  agree  among   themsalv» 
as  to  the  limits  between  nonna  and   adjectives,  w 
that  some  of  them  comproiuiae  the  matter  by  rask- 
ing  two  classes,  nouns  substantive  and  nonna  adjec- 
tive.     And  there  la  a  like  dispute  as  to  whether  som« 
words  are  conjunctions  or  prepositions,  and  a  decision 
that  they  are  both.     And  much  good  such  dispute) 
.and  such  eompromisea  and  decisions  are  to  pt«p1* 
of  common-aense,  who  can  read  with  understanding 
and  delight,  and  vrrite  clearly  what  they  have  U 
say,  without   knowing  a  noun   substantiTe   from  i 
noun  adjective,  or  a  conjunction  from  a  prepoeitJon ' 
As  to   pronouns,  Lindley  Murray  says    they  are  of 
three  kinds,  —  personal,  relative,  and  adjective ;  bat 
in  Professor  Adams's  accidence  (cited  above) 
develop  into  "  personal,  demonstrative,  relative, 
terrogative,   possessive,   reflective,  reciprocal, 
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te,  and  distribative  pronouns."  Here,  as  Mrs. 
iliprop  says,  is  "  a  nice  derangement  of  epibiphs." 
cooM  b©  flbown  that  there  are  not  thesB  nine  divi^ 
na  among  pronouns,  but  that  the  iisea  of  the  same 
Mds  run  into  juu!  iHpover  each  otlier  ;  but  even  if 
were  not  so,  to  what  use  tbia  mere  naming  of  ver- 
1  tonls?  It  helps  no  one  to  understand,  to  think, 
speak,  or  to  write. 

The  notion  hitherto  received,  and  without  question, 
nelieve,  that  a  pronouu  is  used  instead  of  a  noun, 
that  it  points  to,  or  points  out,  some  person  or 
Ing  that  has  been  named  before,  seems  to  me  alto- 
ler  wrong,  —  so  wrong  that  I  wonder  that  any 
I  of  intelligence  who  has  examined  the  subject  and 
ight  upon  it  at  all  could  take  such  a  view  of  it  on 
lecond  thinking.     Let  us  see.     In  the  sentence, 

For  be  who  fighu  ind  run>  mHiv 
Ma;  lin)  to  ligbt  inother  day,'' 

kat  noun  is  "  he  "  used  instead  of  ?  What  person  or 

ing  named  before  does  it  point  out  ?     In  the  welU 

lown  utterance  of  one  of  the  saddest  of  those  truths 

seem  eternal,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 

A  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  that 

)ich  he  hath,"  what  noun  does  "him"  stand  for? 

"bob  person   or  thing   named  before  or  after  does 

him  "  point  out?     It  does,  by  the  aid  of  an- 

lier  pronoun  and  of  a  verb,  "that  bath,"  point  out 

le  person,  or  rather  a  class  of  jiersons  ;  and  in  like 

jner  we  know  that  the  last  "  him  "  refers  to  a 

^«on  or  class   other  than    that   referred    to  by  the 

bat  neither  of  these  persons  or  classes  has  beea 

Rationed  or  in  any  way  indicated  before,     "Him  " 

merely  the  man,  or  those  men.      It  doea 

•  "  rtand  for "  those  WTrds  a«y  more  than  many 
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«noth«r  word  stands  for  what  it  meaua  ;  und  i 
taiiily  does  not  point  out  any  person  who  hiu 
iiKni«d  before  (for  none  has  be«n  named),  o 
ia  to  be  named  afterward,  for  none  is  name 
is  not  a  ^nMioim.  So  in  "  Who  steals  my 
steals  trash,"  the  so-called  relative  pronoun  " 
meaiM  any  man  that ;  but  it  is  not  used  inst 
any  noun ;  nor  does  it  refer  tn  any  persoii  men 
before.  The  relative  has  no  relation  ;  it  does  i 
late.  If  I  were  to  go  on  with  this  illastrat 
could  be  much  varied  and  yet  more  extend 
bring  up  these  few  exiuuples  merely  to  direi 
re-adei-'s  attention  to  the  (act,  of  which  he  ma 
many  examples  in  his  every-day  readiug,  that 
Doan,  even  a  personal  or  a  relative  pronouii.  so  i 
is  not  Deceesarily  used  instead  of  another  no 
prevent  repetition,  and  that  it  does  not  neca 
point  out  or  refer  to  some  |)erson  or  thing  t 
namt^  before  or  even  after. 

The  truth  upou  this  subject  is  that  the  so- 
pronoun,  instead  of  being  a  niake-sbift,  a  convei 
to  prevent  confusion  and  monotony,  a  sort  of  a 
dix  and  auxiliary  to  an  already  developed  vocab 
is  the  noun  of  nouns,  the  word  of  words,  the 
important,  the  most  radical,  and  the  most  inerad 
element  of  language.  It  repi'esent«  tlie  beginn 
thought ;  its  evolution  is  the  first  si^n  of  huinai 
fcciousneas,  —  we  may  almost  say  of  animal  cone 
ness. 

When  the  infant  first  knows  by  touch  that 
is  another  tiling  in  the  world  but  itself,  the  idea 
resented  by  /  and  it  are  at  once  evolved.  Thi 
feels  touch  is  "  me ; "  this  that  touclu's  Is  "  not 
Uere  is  the  first  dawn  of  consciousness,  if  not  th 
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*  '^i intelligence.  "Me"  and  "not  me;"  in  this 
^^^"fcom  thought  comes  the  knowledge  of  self-exist- 
7^^  and  of  existence  outaide  of  self,  which  is  the  be- 
V****iEg  of  all  knowledge,  the  starting-point  of  nil 
**ght;  and  in  "  me"  and  "  not  me  "  are  involved 
'  germs  of  all  the  so-called  pronoans.  "  Not  me  " 
and  "he"  and  "she"  are  (mentally,  not 
-  lologically)  roere  modifications  and  divisions  of 
"'i '  consequent  upon  af  ter-t'xperience  and  reflection. 
**  also  is  "  you  "  a  mere  modification  of  the  idea 
*lot  me  "  expressed  by  "  it."  "  We  "  is  an  expan- 
^  of  "  I ;  "  "  they  "  an  expanaion  of  "  it."  There 
'^  really  but  two  persons,  the  first  and  the  second, 
^presenting  the  "  me "  and  the  "  not  me,"  but  the 
ind  has  been  divided,  and  a  third  made  by  the 
■*>troduction  of  the  modified  form  of  the  "not  me" 
*«fore  mentioned. 
^B  From  these  considerations  it  seems  clear  that  the 
S^roooan  expresses  the  first,  the  most  importunt,  and 
^4ie  most  inexpugnable  idea  that  finds  utt«rance  in 
■^•ngnage.  For  it  will  be  found  that  who,  what,  thil, 
^hat,  and  the  rest  have  the  same  relutions,  or  a  modi- 
ficatioD  of  the  same  relations,  to  the  expression  of  the 
first  act  of  consciousness  and  cogitation  thjit  I,  you, 
teid  if  have  ;  in  fact,  that  the  former  words  express 
ideas  which  are  directly  ■•elated  to  and  involved  in 
the  latter. 

The  word  called  pronoun,  then,  so  far  from  being  a 
mere  convenient  substitute  for  something  more  impor- 
tant,—  a  remplapant,  to  use  an  opeiatic  phrase,  —  is 
the  word  which  expresses  the  fii*st  distinction  made 
by  the  human  intellect ;  it  ia  the  word  of  substantive 
distinction,  by  which  persons  and  things  are,  first, 
separated  from  the  ego,  tlie  "  me,"  iind,  next,  from 
each  other;   a  distinction   which    precedes  all  other 
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distinguishing,  aa,  for  example,  that  into  livin 
not  living,  not  to  s&y  iota  classes  of  animals  an 
viduals.    The  pronoan  is  the  first  exisdog  buIhI 

It  may  be  owing,  but  I  am  not  now  prepc 
say  that  it  is  owing,  to  this  primordial  qua 
pronouns  that  in  all  languages  they  are  the  n 
cieiit  and  immovable  parts  of  speech,  that  the 
to  have  a  peculiar  origin  and  development,  ai 
in  hU  the  Indo-European  tongues  the  princip 
nouns  are  t<t  all  intents  and  purposes  the  satne 
number  of  people  of  all  climea  and  tongues  U 
me  has  tlie  same  signification  (with  modifical 
pronunciation  too  slight  for  consideration)  ii 
counted  only  by  hundreds  of  millions,  and  th 
tity  of  the  expression  of  self  as  distinguished  fi 
self  stretches  back  into  the  remotest  ages.  -  A 
nonns.  although  they  are  slightly  modified  in 
are  not  added  to  or  lessened  in  number.  11 
number  has  disappeared  and  with  it  the  dl 
noun  ;  but  except  this  change,  the  ranks  of  i 
nouns  in  the  Indo-European  tongues  stand  n 
they  did  at  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period.  "W 
dropped  nouns  and  verba  by  the  hundred;  « 
lalten  new  ones  in  their  places;  but  the  pi 
stand.  Them  ia  no  such  thing  as  a  new  pror 
liven  a  modem  pronoun;  and  to  make  and  in 
II  new  pronoun,  as,  for  example,  an  impersa 
in  English  for  the  expression  of  relative  di* 
without  sex,  would  be  a  task  of  such  difficul 
it  might  be  set  down  aa  impossible.  This  i 
mei^re  and  sketchy  presentation  of  a  view  of 
called  pronoun  which  I  venture  to  tliink  is  wo 
consideration  by  those  who  think  at  all  abo 
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SHALL  AND   WILL. 


At  tbe  request  of  many  readers,  I  shall  say  some- 
dog  more  than  I  have  already  said  (in  "  Words  and 
i^r  Uses  ")  on  the  words  at  the  head  of  this  chap- 

The  mistakes  made  in  the  use  of  shall  and  mil,  and 
(  ihoulii  and  would,  by  persona  who  are  not  unlet- 
Bred,  and  who  are  wont  to  heiir  English  well  spoken, 
Qoat  come,  it  should  seem,  either  troin  sheer  careless- 
lesB  or  inupprehensiveness,  or  from  the  opposite  tcnd- 
ocy  to  a  fussy  taking  of   thought  about   propriety 
d  gramraar  in  speech,  instead  of  talking  right  on 
words  as  they  come  by  habit,  and  earing  ouly  to 
ter  a  thought  or  to  tell  a  story.     And  the  latter  ia 
Mher  more  apt  to  cauae  confusion  and  entanglement 
lan  the  former.     Most  true  is  this  about  such  alter- 
itive  words  as  »kall  and  will,  should  and  would,  any 
ttempt  to  use  which  with  a  conscious  conformity  to 
rules  of  "good  gi-aramar"  will,  in   most  cases, 
[nite  sorely  —  to  apeak  elegantly  —  eventuate  in  ca- 
nity.    The  best  way  is  to  give  yourself  no  trouble 
all  libout  your  grammar,     Re^d  the  beat  authors, 
onverse  with  the  best  speakers,  and  know  what  you 
to  say,  and  you  will  speak  and  write  good  Eng- 
wh,  and  may  let  grammar  go  to  its  own  place. 
In  recommending  the  reading  of  the  best  authors 
this  purpose,  if  for  no  other  (and  this  is  the  least 
iportant  for  which  they  shonld  be  read),  I  do  not 
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mean  that  you  should  look  to  theni  as  "  aatho 
and  use  no  word  or  form  of  speech  for  which 
not  find  the  warraDt  of  example  ia  their  w 
That  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  a  solicitude 
"  si>^aking  good  grammar."  There  was  never 
absurd  resolution  than  that  of  Fox,  to  admit  n 
into  his  history  (never  finished)  for  which  he  1 
the  authority  of  Drydeu.  The  effect  opoo  ib 
of  the  reading  of  the  best  authors  is  like  thai 
sociation  with  the  best  bred  people  upon  tni 
which,  as  far  even  as  external  politeness  goes,  i 
better  than  a  pocket  copy  of  my  Lord  Chest* 
letters.  Genuine  politeness  comeeonly  by  a  u 
inward  grace  and  oatward  culture ;  and  ao  ara 
tery  of  language  is  in  a  great  measure  a  birt! 
like  beauty,  or  strength,  or  statnre. 

As  to  ahall  and  will,  something  may  doubt! 
done  by  study,  and  by  taking  thought  to  che< 
babits  and  cori'ect  the  result  of  unfortunate  a 
tions.  The  mistake  most  commonly  made  in  I 
of  these  words,  and  the  one,  therefore,  moat  ca 
to  be  avoided,  is  the  use  of  will  for  ghall,  and 
corresponding  woitld  for  thould.  Shall  is  mm 
often  used  for  will.  And  yet  in  the  word 
nhally,  whii'h  is  upon  everybody's  lips,  is  petriE 
nile  and  the  example  in  regard  to  thall  and  wi 

Shilly-ihally  ia  merely  a  colloquial  corrupt 
"Shall  I  ?  Shall  I  ?  "  and  thus  expressoa  the 
tion  of  a  man  who  is  vacillating  between  two  i 
of  i^onduct.  It  has  been  made  into  a  participl 
haps  even  into  a  verb.  A  man  who  "stands 
BhiiUjring  about  a  woman,"  as  the  ladies  say.  ia 
who,  as  they  also  sometimes  say,  does  n't  kn( 
»wn  mind  about  her,  —  a  mental  condition  for 
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le  sex  haa  no  very  great  liking.  Now  no  one  would 
y  that  a  man  stood  aaking  himself,  "  Will  I  ?  Will 
7"  and  yet  such  is  essentially  tbe  mistake  moat 
iqnently  miide  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  words 
conversation.  We  hear  some  people  say,  "  Wliat 
~i  1  do  ?  "  and  even,  "  Will  I  do  "  thus  or  ao  ?  —  tho 
tenders  in  these  cases  being  generally  of  what  some 
ople  humorously  call  the  Hibernian  persuasion, — 
I  expression,  by  the  way,  for  which  there  is  "-au- 
Drity  "  of  very  respectable  standing  and  antiquity, 
mong  people  of  Angli>Saxon  race  and  of  average 
»tton  tbe  mistake,  when  made,  most  commonly 
1  the  indicative  form,  thus :  "  I  will  go  to  bed 
;antly,  retire]  at  ten  o'clock  to-night,"  or  "  We 
t  breakfast  at  eight  to-morrow,"  instead  of,  "I 
all  go  to  bed,"  etc.,  "  We  shall  breakfaat,"  etc 
ot  quite  so  often  we  hear,  "  I  would  be  glad  to  go," 
We  would  be  happy  to  see  you,"  instead  of,  "I 
outd  be  glad,"  "  We  should  be  happy,"  etc. 
As  striking  examples  of  the  misuse  of  will  and 
i  (which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  most  common  form 
this  speech-illness),  I  give  the  following  extracts 
no  a  newspaper  of  the  highest  class,  and  one  of  the 
Mt  carefully  edited  in  tbe  country.  If  the  editor 
n  them,  they  must  have  set  his  teeth  o 
"An  order  wag  mnJe  that  8U|)plemeiital  miLils  to  all  Enro- 
ll steamers  will  [«Au/r]  be  UiBpatciieJ  to  the  steamer  f'-om 
main  office  after  the  close  of  the  regular  mall." 
•■  M.  Soutzo,  who  killed  Prince  Ghika  in  the  recent  tluel 
r  Paris,  has  writl«D  au  impudent  letter  from  Luxembourg 
ibe  Proeureur  of  the  French  republic,  saying  that  after 
B  duel  be  left  Paris,  lest  his  arrent  would  [lAould^  causa 
r  serious  emotion." 

(Dmon  conversation   and  in  ordinary  writing 
I  of  tbe  shsll-aiid-will  idiom  ata  tHo&e*w 
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nost  Sequent  use,  and  therefore  those  most  {leqaentlj 
inUused.  There  are  other  confusions;  b^ttLeypt^ 
tain  to  subtler  forms  of  thought.  A  speaker  ooi 
grounded  in  I  shall,  I  should,  we  ehall,  we  iAouM,y« 
will,  you  would,  as  mere  declarations  of  future  actlna, 
and  /  «'i7/,  /  would,  we  u-ill,  we  would,  as  expreteioM 
of  present  will  or  determination  as  to  future  action,!! 
you  shall,  you  should,  as  espreseions  of  oblig»tioQ 
necessity  in  future  action,  will  rarely  go  astray  upon 
other  point«,  if  he  has  any  familiarity  witU  the  writ 
r  ings  of  good  authors. 
I  The  rule  and  the  reason  of  this  idiom  wilt  he  toani 
I  let  forth  with  sufGcient  clearness  in  almost  all  gooi 
grammars,  —  they  have  at  least  that  Talue.' 
upon  solicitation,  they  are  set  forth  briefly  here  in 
form  somewhat  differing  from  any  one  in  which  I 
have  ever  seen  them  ;  tliey  are  as  follows ;  — 

Will  in  the  first  person  expresses  a  wish  and  an  ii 
tention,  or  a  promise ;  as,  "  I  will  go,"  that  is.  I  me* 
to  go,  or  I  promise  to  go.  Will  is  never  to  be  used  I 
a  question  with  the  first  person  ;  as,  "  Will  I  go  T 
A  man  cannot  ask  if  he  wills  to  do  anything.  Thl 
he  must  know,  and  only  he  knows. 

Will  in  the  second  person  declares  or  foretell 
bs,  "  You  will  go  with  him."  Hence  it  is  used  w 
courteous  authority  as  a  command,  because  it  foretell 
something  that  must  happen.  A  superior  oflScer  «j 
to  a  subordinate,  "  You  will  report  yourself," 
As  a  question,  will  in  the  second  person  asks  the  in 
tention  of  the  person  atldresaed ;  as,  "  Will  yon  go  W 
morrow?"  that  is,  Do  you  mean  to  go  to-morrow? 
Will  in  the  third  person  also  declares  or  foretell! 

'  Almflut  bII  crimman  in  common  uiie  have,  however,  (h<  fault  of  (1^ 
inR  "  I  sbill  or  will  "  for  [he  future  tense,  tt  if  eitlier  form  w 
d  IddiMriminUalY. 
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'  He  will  come,"  that  is,  He  is  coming,  and  maj 
)  looked  for.  Aa  a  question,  will  in  the  third  person 
fcs  wbat  is  to  be  the  future  action  of  the  person 
oken  of,  with  a  necessary  reference  to  intention  ; 
'  Will  he  go?  "  that  ia.  Is  lie  going?  Does  be 
jj  to  go,  and  is  hia  going  sure  ?  In  the  third  per- 
il, tcill  has  of  course  no  mandatory  force. 
Shall  in  the  first  person  simply  declares  or  fore- 
Jls,  without  any  reference  to  wish ;  but  when  it  an- 
UDces  personal  action,  it  oE  course  may  accompiiny 
tention ;  as,  "  I  shall  go,"  that  is,  I  am  going,  I  urn  to 
ipart  hence.  Used  aa  a  question  in  the  first  person, 
ia  a  simple  inquiry  as  to  the  future  ;  as,  "Shall  I 
sd  bim  ?  "  that  is,  May  I  expect  to  find  him  ?  or  it 
B  direction  ;  as,  "  Shall  I  go  ?  "  that  is,  Decide  for 
le  as  to  my  going. 

Shall  in  the  second  person  and  in  the  third   de- 
nes authoritiitively,  and  therefore  promises,  com- 
nds,  or  threatens ;  as,  "  You  shall  be  paid,"  "  Thou 
lalt  not  steal,"  "They  shall  suffer," — which   need 
1  paraphrase. 

Would  and  should  conform  to  the  usage  of  vnll 
ad  thall ;  would  referring  to  an  exercise  of  will,  and 
\owld  implying  contingent,  dependent  action,  or  ob- 


Ab  the  uncertainty  felt  by  some  as  to  the  use  of 
%all  and  will  is  in  regard  to  the  persons  to  whicll 

hey  are  to  be  severally  applied,  they,  with  would 
nd  thould,  are  arranged  below  under  the  headings 
t  the  three  persons,  in  conformity  to  the  rules  given 


ipleFnture lihallga. 

itioKCUI  or  Obligalory I  iAoMfi(  go. 

tfTOnlive  Kmpl fl^atl  I  gn? 

ConliDgenL,  or  0bIiBiltor7    .  Should  I  ga' 
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■ Toil  till  r^ 

rnkr<vtms rnii<l«Ufi. 

lisfia fiAdJlTHpt  I 

.    ^llagMt.  Of  OMlgMBty SknMjraapr 

....   Ha  wilt  go,       Thcr  <»!'  (• 

....  o'anago?     waiihtjff'i  r 

lBi«n^W"T«  OaaBy^ or QWgUorr   •  £*•»»  b<  go?  SinUUi 

These  forms  imply  no  exercise  of  the  will  on  )| 
put  of  ihe  peraon  who  Hpeaks,  or  in  regard  to  a 
persOD  spoken  to  or  spoken  of.     "  I  shall  go  "  o 
raerelr  («s  we  h&ve  seen  before),  I  am  going ;  "  ToTl 
will  go,"  you  are  going ;  "  He  will  go,"  be  ia  g«ii^- 
**  1  shonld  go  "  means,  I  onght  to  go,  or,  1  would  go  il  ' 
there  were  reason;  and  in  "You  should  go"  snd  "He 
or  they  should  go  "  should  has  the  same  limitadoD  of 
meaning.     When  will   is  exercised  or  impllpd,  the 
future  action  may  be  called  determining,  and  is  ex- 
a  follows :  — 


Ddimiiniog  Futan I  aitll  go.  W«  wiU  r>' 

Contingml  DelenDinin^  ......  I  vaild go.  We  learUp- 

Inlerrognlii*  Obligalorj  DrUnuiniog    .  Siouldlgo?  SkmU^tfa} 

IntetrogatiTc  CoDllngeat  [nrcj.   .    .    .  Would  t  go  f  Wmlimf^ 

DcUnnining  Fulun YoalkeUgi. 

Con t iDg«nl  Determi Ding ToacmMgi- 

InlfrTDgatln  Determining JPiitympf 

IntcrrogUiTC  ConiingBDl  DatermtniDg tTintU  joa  fli*~ 

TRIKD  pnuoB.  A 

iietennlnlng  PDtnn UtOiaUga.  Th«r  •UIl^ 

tontingtnl  DatennlainK Ss  uxHilat  go  Th*r  w 

intBTTOBrntiTB  DuM raining SSiHIiago?  B     " 

lnteiTog»ti™  Conlingenl  Delerraining    .   Wo*lillKgo7  fPoulittuji 

The  rules  above  given,  and  the  classification  I 
persons  wliioh  follows  them,  cover  all  the  uses  of  ci 
«nd  will,  thotdd  and  would,  with  perhaps  one  e 
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(ion,  and  may,  I  believe,  be  relied  upon  by  those  who 
seek  a  gaide  in  tbia  matter.  It  seems  to  me,  bow- 
ever,  that  rules  and  classification  of  such  3ubji;cts  are, 
for  practical  purposes,  of  little  viilu"!,  or  nither  of 
DODe;  Bometiraes  of  less  than  none.  They  who  need 
them  cannot  apprehend  them  and  apply  them  ;  they 
who  can  master  them  are  they  who  have  no  need  of 
them.  But  still,  "  Would  yon  go  ?  "  I'fl  an  interrngative 
contingent  determining  future  form  ;  and  it  may  be 
of  nse  to  some  persons  to  be  told  that  it  is  so. 

As  to  would  and  should,  it  will  be  found  that,  with 
one  exception,  to  be  remarked  upon  bereaftt-r,  what- 
ever the  connection  in  which  Ibey  appear,  thtiy  are 
ttted.  the  former  with  some  implication  of  will,  the 
latter  with  some  implication  of  obligation.  For  ex- 
ample, would,  when  it  expresses  a  habit  or  a  custom, 
as,  "  She  would  weep  all  day,"  "  He  would  bluster 
like  Herod,"  implies  a  habittial  exercise  of  will.  In 
■nch  phrases  as,  "  I  would  have  you  take  tliis  to 
heart,"  the  espression  of  will  is  very  plain  ;  and  in 
such  aa,  "Would  that  it  were  night  I  Would  that 
it  were  morning  1"  mere  will  or  strong  wish  is  ex- 
pressed, and  would  can  hardly  be  called  an  "  auxiliary  " 
by  any  grammarian.  Consequently,  when  will  or 
wisb  is  expressed  by  any  other  part  of  a  phrase,  would 
becomes  superfluous  and  out  of  place.  Expressing 
willingness,  we  say,  "  I  would  grant  your  request ;  " 
but  if  we  introduce  willingly  or  wilh  pleasure,  we  use 
tlumld,  and  say,  "  I  should  willingly,  or  with  pleasure, 
^rant  your  request,"  not,  "I  would  willingly,"  etc. 
Xn  like  manner  we  say,  "  I  will  see  you  to-morrow ; " 
oat  if  we  add  an  expression  of  pleasure,  "  I  shall  be 
glad,  or  happy,  to  see  yon  to-morrow,"  not,  "  I  will 
be  glad,"  etc.    For  example  :  — 
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"  Lord  Stratlimore  gives  me  commiseioit  (o  as;.  ii,f  Ml 
t  extremelj  glad  to  see  jou  at,  Glamea."     (Gray,  I«UA 

"  The  editor  cannot  conclude  without  adding  thai  be  ttw 
e  h.ippj  to  receive  liinis  and  materials  for  the  impntvemeat 
ind  better  eJiitadation  of  the  Sjiectator  and  Guanli4n,"tl 
ohn  Nichols,  Advertise  men  t  to  the  Taller,  ed.  1786.) 

Both  these  examples  are  formally  incorrect ;  foe 
both  the  third  person  is  used,  and  that  requires  afSf 
—  "  He  will  be  happy,"  etc     But  they  are  the 
impressive  because  they  show   the  influence  n£  til 
expression  of  preference.     Lord  Strathmore  said  to 
Gray,  "  I  shall  be  extremely  glad,"  et«.,  and  Gmj 
repeated  what  his  lordship  had  said.  Nichols,  writing 
in  the  third  person,  but  thinking  in  the  first,  saji  d 
himself,   "He  shall  be  happy  to  receive  hints 
speaking  he  would  have  said,  "  I  ehall  be  happjli 
etL-. 

In  the  phrases,  "  You  ihould  do  this  "  and  " 
ahould  not  do  that,"  the  espresaion  of  obligi 
duty,  debt,  is  very  plain  ;  and  even  when  ihould  I 
nsed  to  express  design  or  plan,  as  "  Under  the  ci 
cnmstances  I  should  do  thus,  or  so,"  there  is  an  e 
pression  of  obligation,  of  something  owed  to  the  d 
cum  stances. 

Briefly,  will  and  would  refer  directly  or  indir 
to  tlie  exercise  of  will  j  thatl  and  tkould  imply  debt 
owing,  obligation. 

Example  in  regard  to  language  is  much  more  vi 
uable  than  precept  j  and  particularly  is  it  so  in  r 
to  the  subject  under  discussion.  I  therefore  give  h 
%  few  passages  in  which  the  correct  distinction  in  tl 
•we  of  these  words  is  very  clearly  and  sharply  drawl 
They  are  from  the  works  of  authors  of  reputation,  vA 
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_  .  too  modern  to  have  any  odor  of  Hntiqtiity  about 
Kiem,  and  who,  with  one  exception,  are  noted  for  the 
ire  and  precision  of  their  writing  ;  and  yet  that  one 
ccepted  author,  the  first  one  cited,  furnishes  the  beat 
cample.  I  do  not  know  in  English  literature  an- 
ther passage  in  which  the  distinction  between  shall 
id  vnil  and  would  and  should  is  at  once  eo  elegantly, 
i  variously,  bo  precisely,  and  so  compactly  illustrated 
I  in  the  following  lines  frnni  il  song  in  Sir  Geoi^e 
Itherege'a  •■  She  Would  if  She  Could  :  "  — 


"  How  long  I  ihall  Id 
TbBQ,  lud  1  ■  fever 
My  pusioD  tholl  kil 
And  jet  I  aou-d  gh 


:  him  1  cnn  no  man  lell. 
•'hen  I  thou-d  be  well, 
ms  Mute  I  wil!  shnw  it, 
all  (h«  world  be  did  know 
a  I  Uiink,  ihou'd  he  wot 


1  cuuiat  letaM  vhti  I  know  k> 

(Act  v.,  Scene  1,  ed.  1704.) 

Hus  and  the  following  passages,  from  the  same  au- 
bor  and  from  others,  may  well  be  reiid  with  refer- 
ice  to  the  rules  and  classification  given  above :  — 

Gat.  Letters  I  Bleas  me,  what  wiU  this  come  to? 

(hurt.  To  that  none  of  us  iball  have  cause  to  repeat,  I 


(The 


2.) 


MkL  Where  thaU  we  dine  to-day  ? 

Dor.  Where  you  mil, 

{Etherege,  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  i.  1.) 

"I  must  give  notice  to  my  corre.spondentB  for  the  future, 
Ao  ihall  apply  to  me  on  this  occaaion,  that  ns  I  shall  deciJe 
tothing  unadvisedly,  etc However,  for  the  future  I 


Ibe  best  English  Ihat  !■  ipoken,  —that  of  ■  wi-ll.bred,  but  mt  nsceus. 
^  maoh  tdooled,  and  decidedly  nn-liLenry  wanian,  wba  ha«  acqoinil 
*  mother  toagm  ancaniciaiulj  by  intenoane,  all  ber  lite,  with  wait 
adpmpl*. 
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thall  have  an  eye  to  the  diet  of  this  great  dty,  aud  viB  no- 
ommend  the  best  and  most  wholesome  food,  elc"  (Addi- 
■on,  Tader,  No.  147.) 

" ....  in  ehort,  a  thousand  matters  that  jod  thaS  not 
know  till  you  gi-ve  me,"  etc.  (Gray,  Leitera,  ii.  6.) 

"  It  wishes  could  tnm  to  realities,  I  unmld  fling  down  mj 
Uw  books,"  etc     (The  same,  ii.  7.) 

".  .  .  .  aod  I  never  desire  to  part  with  the  remembniiiM 
of  that  loss,  nor  toould  wish  yoii  tkotild."  (The  same,  it.  S3,) 

"  If  he  doea,  I  urtV/  send  him  (in  a  packet  to  jon)  the  mat 
things  I  thall  send  to  Dodaley."  (The  same,  iv.  76.) 

V  I  believe  soon  I  ihall  bear  to  see  nobody.  I  do  bate  iD 
hereabouts  already,  except  one  or  two.  I  vn'U  have  mydia- 
ner  brought  upon  my  table  in  my  absence,  and  the  pliM 
fetched  away  in  ray  absence,  and  nobody  »ha!l  «ee  ne.' 
(Shenston*^,  Tvetterg,  No.  16.) 

"  I  have  an  old  aunt  that  visits  me  sometimes,  whose  ra> 
versation  is  the  perfect  counterpart  of  them.  She  tAnA  felcb 
a  long-winded  sigh,  with  Dr.  Toung,  for  &  wager."  (Tb« 
same,  No.  3G.) 

"  The  minister  who  tkould  propose  it  would  be  liable  to 
be  told,"  etc.  (Helps,  Friends  in  Coancil,  ii.  5.) 

".  .  .  .  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  thai  tley 
woiiW  do  anything  wrong."  (The  same,  Slavery,  ii.) 

"  It  was  one  of  tlie  deep  superstitions  of  Realmah  that  if 
be  tcould  succeed  no  form  of  life  ihotiid  be  bostOe  to  him." 
(The  same,  Realmah,  chap,  ivi.) 

In  the  second  passage  from  Shenatone,  "She  shall 
fetch  a  long-winded  aigli,"  shall  has  a  certain  bind- 
ing, oWigatory  force,  ns  if  he  had  said,  "  I  prnmise 
/ou,  I  undertake,  that  she  shall,"  etc.  It  indicate 
the  state  of  mind  which  leads  to  a  bet.  The  ihitd 
passage  from  Helps  illustratea  not  only  tUe  distinc- 
tive meanings  of  would  and  nKould^  but  the  peculiar 
^ange  in  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  which  follows  * 
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lange  of  their  places,  and  puttiDg  one  in  the  stead 
the  other.  *'  If  he  ivoiild  siicceed,  no  form  of  life 
ttld  be  hostile,"  meane.  If  he  wished  to  succeed, 
(  form  of  life  ought  to  be  hostile,  etc. ;  but  "  If  he 
ould  succeed,  no  form  of  life  would  be  hostile," 
us.  In  case  of  his  success,  he  would  find  no  form 
life  hostile,  etc, 

There  is  a  use  of  should  which  can  hardlj  be  de- 
tnined  by  the  rules,  or  disposed  under  any  one  of 
)  heads  above  given.  It  generally  appears  in  an 
personal  construction;  as,  "It  thould  seem  thus," 
Wiould  it  prove  so."  As  would  conforms  to  will  and 
5  have  '  He  (or  it)  will  seem,"  we  should  ex- 
"He  would  seem,"  and  so,  "It  would  seem." 
it  the  best  usage  for  centuries  has  been,  "  It  should 
'  "  One  should  think,"  etc.  Here  are  a  tew  ex- 
Bplea,  beginning  with  the  Elizabethan  period,  before 
hich,  according  to  my  present  memory  of  my  read- 
[,  the  impersonal  use  of  should  is  not  common  :  — 
"  It  thovdd  seem  by  the  lawes  of  Lycurgus  .  ,  .  ,  that 
e  Grecians,"  elc.  (Lloyd's  Confereuce  of  Divera  Ltiwes, 
t02,  page  74.) 

"Nevertheless,  it  »hould  seem  that  the  Doctrine  of  Abu- 
ijDeT  hath  not  lost  all  force  ;  for  the  Examples  are  many 
all  Saracens  Lands."  (Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  Three  Dis- 
"ses,  ed.  1702,  Ecclesiastical  Power.) 
He  is  no  suitor,  then  ?  So  it  should  seem."  (J( 
j&etic  Lady.  i.  1.) 

"It  should  seem  so  certainly  ;  for  her  breath  is  yet  ta- 
med." (Beaumout  and  Fletcher,  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Uk,  T.  2.) 

Phil,     t  enspect  this  «hrewdly  I 
Ir  It  his  didghlfr  thai  tbi  peopis  call 
The  millflt't  lur  maicl '/ 
a  Lord.     It  iktmld  eerm  tn,  F!r 

(Flrichcr.  The  Mmid  in  (be  Mill, 
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"  But  liudiiig  him.  as  it  thould  seem,  hy  nature  litd«  m- 
dious."     (Reliquia:  Wottonianie,  page  76,  ed.  1652.) 

"  But  it  shotdd  seem  tbe  very  horror  of  the  fact  had  Kit- 
peSetl  atl  curiosity."     (The  same-,  page  117.) 

"  An  islaod  in  tlie  air  inhabited  by  men,  who  were  &bl> 
(a»  it  thould  seem)  to  raise  or  eiuk  il  as  thej  pleiaed.' 
(Swift,  Gulliver's  Voyage  to  Lapula,  cliap.  i.) 

■'  The  royal  power,  it  thmild  seem,  might  be 
in  their  haiidd."  (Hume.  History  oE  England,  vol.  lit.  y 
883.) 

"  In  judging  only  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  wiiLoot 
the  surer  ud  of  the  Divine  Revelation,  one  should  be  apl  U 
embrace  the  opinion  of  Diodoros  Siculus."  (WarburtiM, 
Divine  legation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81.) 

"...  .  conaideritig  tvhich,  one  j^oiiU  imagine  it  ougbt  to 
be  larger  than  one  finds  it."  (Gray,  Letters,  Sec  2.  Let.  v.) 

"  It  thould  eeem  the  many  lies  discernible  in  boob  o( 
travel  may  be  owing  to,"  etc  (Shenstone,  Works,  176^ 
vol.  ii„p.'l<l2.) 

"  Richard  Greenham  ....  became  minister  of  Dr^ 
Drayton,  three  miles  distant,  where  it  thould  eeem  from! 
rhyming  proverb."  eto.  (Gilchrist's  Note  to  Bishop  C(b* 
bet's  Distracted  Puritane,  page  246.) 

"  .  .  .  .  and  one  thould  suppose  that  a  body  which  diel 
oE  sacti  a  distemper  must  eontain  in  a  high  degree,"  eta. 
(WraxaU'a  Tour,  1775,  page  403.) 

"  One  should  have  imagined  that  echoes,  if  not  eniertaiik 
ing,  must  at  least  have  been  harmless."  (White's  Natoid 
History  of  Sclborne,  Letter  80,  February  12,  1778.) 

"  As  one  thould  suppose,  from  the  burning  atmosphOTt 
ffhich  they  iiiliabit,  they  are  a  thirsty  race,"  etc  (ThB 
lomo.  Letter  89.) 

You  are  not  exactly  the  person  from  whom  one 
;pect  fables."     (Helps,  Friends  in  Council,  chap.  »i.) 

Examples  of  this  kind  might,  of  course,  be  g^n 
without  number,  and  ho  easily  that  to  those  who  h«l 


i  eipec 

I  El 

I  vith< 
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qwdered  this  subject  these  may  aeem  snporfluouft, 
Ecept  for  the  sequel.  I  add  iDfitanceB  of  a  like  use 
'  ahould,  uot  imperBonal:  — 

* .  .  .  .  here  a  shepherd's  hoy  piping  as  though  he  ihovld 
tTer  be  old."  (Sidney,  Arcadia.) 
".  .  .  .  if  hee  had  traced  the  nature  of  the  eoule  from 
first  principles,  hee  could  not  have  suspected  it  ihoufd 
ia  the  grave,"  et«.  (Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  On  Eeligio 
;«dioi,  1643,  page  12.) 

"One might  imagine  that  the  latter,  indebted,  etc 

have  readily  repaid  this  poetical  obligation."    (Shen- 
tone,  Works,  1764,  vol.  ii.,  p.  177.) 

" . . .  .  and  one  would  imagine  if  that  argument  concern- 
\ig  the  distance  of  the  rhymes  in  [Lycidas]  were  pressed 
lome  in  a  public  essay,  it  tliould  he  suflicieut  to  extirpate 
tliat  kind  of  verse  forever,"  (Shenstone,  Letters,  No.  6"2.) 
It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  letter  jd  should  seem 
to  bftTe  been  fully  recognized,"  etc.  (Prompt.  Parv.,  pref- 
ace, adix.) 

The  impersoDat  use  of  ihould  where,  Recording  to 
Ualr^,  we  should  look  for  would  I  sliall  not  under- 
take to  explain  ;  for  showing  what  it  ia  and  what  it 
IB  like  can  hardly  be  called  exp!ati;ition.  It  will  be 
Been  that  in  all  these  examples,  instead  of  should,  we 
might  use  in  some  cases  ought,  in  others  might,  al- 
though we  should  in  either  case  not  express  fully  and 
exactly  the  sense  of  the  original  phrase,  in  which 
thoidd  conveys  something  of  the  hphbc  of  each  of 
those  words.  This  use  of  ahould,  and  more  rarely  of 
thall,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Gfrmau  toll,  which 
to  convey  a  doubtful  or  questionable  assertion, 
one  for  which  the  speaker  does  not  answer ;  as,  for 
axample,  Sie  aoUen  et  gtthan  halen,  which,  although 
■oflen  =  shall,  means.  It  is  said  that  he  has  done  it, 
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IJBa  msj  lutve  done  it.     {And  yet  in  &  nudtlci] 
e  ««  liftTe  J&  mIZ  jrl«(ci  p<iM  =:  He  iball  gom- 
■tuitlj.) 

Tbis,  the  subtlest  form  of  tiiis  idiom,  sppeao^ith 
its  most  delicate  ngtuScatioo  io  the  phiUB,  do* 
rarely  beard  or  seen,  "  m  who  sfaoald  say."  For  efr 
ample :  — 


"  A«  who  iAmW  tmj,  God  tmlh  giren  yon 
bat  ye  know  oot  Ibe  nw  of  ibem."     (l>nidale.  Piriogw" 
the  Fire  Booka  of  H(Me^  ISSO,  roL  iL,  ed.  1838,  p-  A) 

*■  Aa  wbo  tiomU  say,  Lo  I  Ibm  tny  strength  ii  b*A* 
(Shakespeare,  Venm  and  Adonta,  L  28a) 

"  ....  as  vho  lAvmid  aay.  He  woold  rather  thej  mtH 
turn  from  their  widtedneaa  and  foDy."  (6nrtlii^g«,  CuK 
Dei,  1675,  page  ISO.) 

This  idiom,  boirever,  seems  cot  to  have  been  il- 
ways  well  apprehended,  and  would  haa  been  osed  b 
good  writers  instead  of  ihovid.  Even  BnrUiogg^ 
quoted  above,  a  learned  writer  of  excellent  EngliA 
elsewhere  in  the  same  work  furnishes  Uie  following 
examples :  — 

■>.  .  .  .  that  there  is  a  Blessed  Begotten  God,a«  wbt 
would  say,  the  Son."     (Causa  Dei,  page  267.) 

"  Ab  who  would  s»T,  that  there  ia  God,  the  Son,"  fltt 
(The  same,  page  259.) 

So  writera  of  repute  give  support  to  the 
"it  would  seem  "  and  "one  wovld,'*  etc.,  of  whw 
Shenstone  furnished  an  example  above,  and  here 
others :  — 

"  For  though  one  teouid  suppose  that  if  it  be  onoe  i* 
cere,  had  a  true  original,  and  was  wisely  contrsctedi  R 
Ihonld,"  etc     (Palmer,  Moral  Essays,  etc,  page  169. 

"  And  that,  so  far  from  withdrawing  into  warmer  cliiU<iV 
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irouU  appeu  ihat  they  never  depart,"  etc  (Wliite'a 
Rataral  History  of  Selborne,  Letter  90.  October  10,  1781.) 
I  will  only  add  on  this  point  that  it  would  appear  from 
tbe  coLBtant  allaaionB  in  our  old  bollada,"  etc.  (Warter, 
The  Seaboard  and  the  Bonn,  vol.  i.,  p.  115.) 

There  eeema  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  thia 
idiom  fhould — as,  "it  sliould  seeiTi,"  "one  should 
NippoBe,"  "aa  who  should  eay  "  —  has  a  prcponder- 
Ance  of  usiige  on  ita  side,  and  that  such  instances 
I  those  given  above  may  be  regarded  as  examples  of 

deviation  from  that  idiom. 

There  is  another  discrimination  between  would  and 
iTumld  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  particulnrly  as 
it  has  been  pronounced  upon  by  a  recent  critic  with 
<rhat  may  appear  to  have  been  too  little  knowledge 
and  too  much  pretension,  Tlio  usage  ri'fcrri'd  to  is 
where  the  verb  expressing  future  action  follows  iinil 
depends  upon  the  expression  of  a  wish  or  a  com- 
mand ;  as,  "  I  request  that  you  will  go  to  your  own 
home,"  or  as  in  the  following  sentence  from  Swift's 

Voyage  to  Lilliput :  "  — 

"  He  desired  I  would  stand  like  a  CoIobbus,  with  my  legs 
m  fer  asunder  aa  I  conveniently  could."    (Chap,  iii.) 

1  cases  like  those  above,  in  which  the  assertion  is 
direct  and  personal,  the  general  usage  of  the  best 
writers  is  that  of  will  and  would}     But  it  is  by  no 

[li8  writer  referred  to  abnvs  havli 


tHfore  lo  vriten  of  repute  :  — 

"  Ta  IhLi  UJ;sHB  inawered  and  safd  : 

■T  tr«i  not  ber  fault  we  e»mij  not  hoth  together  ; 

She  btde  me  I  uouU  nnt;  b»t,"  etc. 

(Bobbei,  Odyaae;.  Book  VII.. 

1.  Ml.) 

iii»I>  bold  W  desire  my  con.ludor  Unit  be  i-touW  be 

eased  M 

[SvUt,  Gulliver,  Upuu,  t:bi.|u  i.j 
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B  univei-sal,  even  among  such  writers,  and  "Iten 

libe  construction  is  imiJcrsonal  xhould  U  used;  Ui 

■'  It  was  desired  tbat  we  ehould  come."     A  seuWnoi 

I  remarked  upon  in  "Words  and  their  Uses"  (p«g» 

.  and  it  wot  reqattted  that  no  persons  x<mM  Iwi 

B  during  dinner  "  — 

I  ie  directly  at  variance  with  the  beat  English  nsagSi 

■  ias  was  therein  pointed  out.     Writing  htiatily,  lio*- 

I  ever,  and  with  too  little  care,  I  said  that  "Wf  riiftit^ 

[  that  people  shall  do  thus  and  so,"  when  the  queslio 

f  before  mo,  and  which  I  had  in  mind,  was  as  to  n' 

shouM   follow  the   impersonal  phrase,   '■-it  mat  t» 

quested,"  or  as  to  a  soniewhiit  similar  construction. 

Whereupon  the  world  was  informed  thut  the  plira*. 

which  I  condemned  is  "perfectly  idiomiitic;"  thi 

my  comment  ia  "absurd,"  except  according  to  " 

English   of   Edinburgh,   Dublin,  and   New   York;' 

and,  moreover,  tbat  "  neither  in  Old   England  i 

in  New  is  there  a  plowboy  of  ten   years  old"  n 

could  not  here  set  me  right.     It  is  comforting  to« 

"  Therefore  I  bape  Iks  ra«der  will  torgivo  me  Itiai  [  detir*  h*  weM 
to  the  play  called  Ihe  ■  Siratmgem  ■  thit  eveninj;."    (Slule,  T»)1er,  So. ' 

"  I  sbiil!  begin  nltb  k  very  eameet  aud  mrioui  exhorUlJoo  In  all 
irell-diBpaBHl  readers  thu  lliejr  vmaU  return  la  (lie  [nod  ot  tbelrfi 
(•thm."     (AddLwa,  Taller,  No.  148.) 

"Sir  Robert  bus  wrllteu  lo  Mr.  Wslpole  la  d«aire  he  vaaUgo  MitalJ 
(Gray,  Letten,  Let.  Ix.) 

(Shenstoue,  Letlen,  No.  S.) 

"MeanwhilBitii  our  wish  lliHt  our  aoontry  voitM  adopt  (he  holltl 
piODi,  and  ecDnoniical  praitice  of  what  SlrThomM  Browne  talis  'the! 
wlution.'  "    (Si.  John,  Anatomy  of  Society,  i.  SU.) 

"  He  viiifasa  — but  he  i)  rery  III,  ao  ill  he  caanal  riae  from  hit  bed 
■hat  1  wovM  go  and  Tisil  him."    (Landor,  Pericloe  anil  Aspuii,  H. 
rol.  i.,  p.  4B.] 

"  ....  at  tbe  end  of  which  he  prayed  the  piincs  that  h«  tmiiU 

a  Ooaacil,  Slanrjr, 


iOiaut  Defipuir  stumble  beadlong  when  he  pursues  the 
^ctims  whose  bones  be  mesuis  to  break  and  to  pick. 
Ihiz  wriler,  with  all  his  paradt^d  reading,  waa  plainly 
ignorant  of  the  usage  of  which  here  are  a  few  exiim- 

PicBL  — 

"We  deiired  it  ihottid  be  opened."  (Swift,  Voyage  to 
LillipQt,  chap,  ii.) 

"And  the  Gray  made  me  sigtis  [that  is,  detired]  that  I 
fiwld  walk  before  him."     (Swift,  Hou^hDhnms,  chap,  i.) 

"I  expect  you  thoidd  send  me  a  congratulatory  letter, 
Or,  if  yon  please,  an  epithalamium."  (Addison,  Spectator, 
IVcL  89.) 

"Led  in  bis  biad  tbe  pimp  had  braught  oic 
Thru  bDUDElug  ireocha,  and  huoughi  ai« 
I  ikollld  dNide  Iha  ilrife,  and  ilep  all 
Their  mouilu  (bal  walared  fur  an  apple." 

(KalcllOe,  Wils  Puaphrued,  «il-  lEBO,  p.  OS.) 

"  Mr.  Maoleverer,  who  has  studied  astronomy  very  care- 
hUj,  expressed  *  v>uh  that  in  the  evening  we  ihould  come 
oat  upon  the  lake,"  etc     (Helps,  Scalmab,  chap,  viii.) 

"  We  xnith  that  our  good  host  and  hostess  ihould  take  a 
little  conjugal  walk,  arm  in  arm."     (The  same,  chap.  — .) 

"  They  burst  in  upon  the  banquet  with  load  demands  that 
Otho  ihould  show  himself."  (History  of  Tacitus,  translated 
by  A.  J.  Church,  of  Oxford,  and  W.  J.  Brodrilb,  of  Cam- 
bridge.) 

"  Receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  she  desired  that  she 
thould  be  sent  lo  her  as  soon  as  she  came  in."  (Mrs.  Alex- 
uder,  The  Wooing  O't,  chap,  iixlii.) 

With  this  introdaction  to  a  few  "English  plow- 
boyo  of  ten  years  old,"  I  bid  my  giant  farewell.  To 
my  readers  I  shall  venture  to  aay  tliut  if  they  expreaa 
hoping  and  wishing  and  the  like  with  will  and  would, 
and  command,  demand,  and  mandatory  desire  with 
jAoH  and  sAouW,  — for  example,  "I  hope  that  Mrs. 
Unwin  will  invite  tbem  to  t«a,"  and  "I  winh  that 


r- 
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Mrs,  Unwin  would  invite  them   to  tea;"  but, 
eommimds  tliat   Mrs.    Unwiii   shall   invitf  them 
tea,"  and  "  He  desired  that  Mrs.  Unwin  ahaaid  0 
vite  them  to  tea  ;  "  and  impcrsonaUy,  "It  ia  wi( 
that  no  person  ihall  leave  his  seat,"  and  "It 
quested  that  no  persons  should  leave  their  seats," 
they  will  not  be  far  from  right. 

It  has  been  strongly  insisted  upnn,  by  men  w! 
learning  and  ability   command    the    most    res[ 
consideration  of  their  opinions,  that  the  establialilj 
usage  as  to  shall  and  tcill  (if  indeed  it  may  be 
garded  as  established)  did  not  prevail  until  after 
Elizabethan  period ;  and  the   plays   of  Shakes] 
and  of  contemporary  playwrights,  wnd  even  tlii 
thorized  translation  of  the  Bible,  are  appealed  to; 
support   of  this   opinion.     Lowth,    in    his  grami 
(1763),  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  set  forth  this  oi 
ion,  which  has  been  since  accepted  and  repeated,  par 
ticnlarly  by  the  editors  of   Shakespeare,  to  accouDt 
for  the  irregularities  in  this  respect  which  appear  in 
the  text  of  his  plays. 

In  a  deference  to  such  judgments  too  nnqueetion* 
ing,  but  perhaps  becoming,  I  adopted  in  my  eilitico 
of  Shakespeare's  works  the  common  opinion  on  thii 
point,  —  an  opinion  which  subsequent  examination 
of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  believe  is  entirely  erro- 
neous.    It  seems  to  me  clear  now  that  the  shall-and- 
will  idiom  was  well  rooted  many  generations  before 
Shakespeare  wrote,  and  that  he  himself  fully  reoig- 
nized  it.     In  not  a  few  passages  ia  his  plays,  as  in 
those  of  Ilia  contemporaries,  it  is  violated  ;  bnt  tbi* 
I  'B  entirely  owing  to  tho  heedlessness  as  to  "gram* 
I  tnar,"  and  even  as  to  correctness  of  style,  with  whiiA 
I  those  plays  were  written,  and  the  carelessness 
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lich  they  were  printed,  —  a  double  cause  of  eon- 
lion  of  all  kinds  as  to  their  language,  which,  the 
^r  I  consider  it,  the  more  does  it  seem  to  me  im- 
■rible  to  be  overrated. 

This  position  with  regard  to  ShakeBOeare  may  fort- 
WitelT  be  proved  to  reasonable  certuinty.  For  in 
I  poems,  which  he  wrote  with  care  and  had  printed 
th  core,  resting  upon  them  alone  his  literary  repu- 
iou,  bnt  which,  had  they  not  been  buoyed  up  by  his 
Btily  written  and  utterly  neglected  plays,  produced 

mere  joumey-work  for  daily  bread,  would  have 
ik  into  the  oblivion  of  bibliomauiacal  collections, 
in  those  poems  and  in  the  sonnets,  which  he  also 
ote  as  literature  and  circulated  among  his  private 
ends,  there  is  not  a  single  violation  of  the  estab- 
led  usage  as  to  this  idiom  ;  not  one ;  although  the 
r  words  occur  in  those  writings  at  least  four  hiin- 
d  and  seventy  times.^  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
b  as  to  the  poems  wliich  Shakespeare  wrote  with 
e  IB  decisive  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.     But  we 

not  left  to  such  inference.  Two  younger  con- 
iporaries  of  Shakespeare,  both  famous  men,  have 
<  droll  but  unmistakable  evidence  upon  this  point. 
orge  Wither  closes  his  spirited  lyric  poem,  begin- 


h  a  Btanza  in  which  is  the  following  couplet :  — 

"If  the  lov«  me,  Iben  bellsTd 
I  mill  di«  ore  Ao  ihall  grie»e,"  — 

oaplet  much  in  favor  with  all  women.     Now  Ben 


To  OiiB  tonplution  my  ow 

bnia|[hl  ma  ume  yein  age 

;  bjr  liia  publiutioD  of  Un.  uorua  oi 

hait9*an't  Pcmm*.     Mn.  Fumcu  giva 


■nd  1  am  i 


™rd  Fumem'B   Conarrda»ni 
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Jonson  wrote  n  burlesque  parody  of  tbis  poem;  ud 
the  couplet  corresponding  to  the  one  above  is  ttua:— 

"  II  sbe  Ao(e  me,  then  beli«r« 

■  She  iArU  Ji«  ere  I  mil  grim," 

■  The  dlstiDctioii  betweeu  ahall  and  will  cooU  not 

'  have  a  more  marked  recognition.  And  begitmins 
with  the  two  other  more  celebrated  dranifttiala  "1 
the  Elizabethan  era,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iffld 
going  backward,  I  shall  quote  a  series  of  paasa^ 
each  characteristic  of  ite  author's  use  of  this  \'X\m, 
■which  will,  I  think,  make  it  clear  that  aiall  and  tfill 
came  into  the  language,  distinguished  from  each  oli^t 
at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  recoH 
and  that  they  have  been  used  for  centuries  with  neatlj. 
if  not  exactly,  the  same  force  in  combination  ni4 
other  verbs  which  they  now  have,  although  tbey  W 
aSao,  when  not  bo  combined,  their  primitive  nieaning- 

C((.  Come,  NeU,  i/iall  we  go  ?^the  play 's  done. 

Wife.  Nay,  by  my  faith,  G^eorge,  1  have  more  mflmmn 
than  so ;  I'U  speak  to  these  gentlemen  first.     I  tliank  y(n 
all,  gentlemen,  for  yonr  patience  and  countenance  lo  Ralpt 
a  poor  fatherless  child  1    and  if  I  might  see  yon  al  i 
house  it  should  go  hard  but  I  troultl  have  a  poLtle  of  v 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  you ;  for  truly  I  hope  yon 
like  the  youth  ;  but  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  truth 
refer  it  to  your  own  discretions,  whether  you  toill  applaod 
him  or  no  ;  for  I  mill  wink,  and,  whilst,  you  ihaS  do  " 
you  will  —  I  thank  you  with  all  my  hearL     God  give  yo« 
good  night!  —  Come,  George.     (Beaumont  and  FlelcbeTi 
Epilogue  to  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle.) 

Do  }-oii  thiak  we  thaB  da  well  ? 
Bon.   Why,  what  iJiould  *il  lu  ? 
(Flulcher,  Tbe  Loyiii  Subjett,  A«t  IH.,  8a 

odd  Ihil  a  careful  esnminatlon  ot  all  tha  numeroul  ll 
in  the  Ifemnirt  iff  Btr  Chrutophtr  Batt9ii,Qati 
Lnrd  ChaDcelbr,  hae  pul  n 
nflrmi  thii  <»n<1aalan. 


liere  I  wottld  say.  I  toiU  panisb  thee,  that  all  the 
thall  lake  an  example  of  thee,  there  the  Jew  would 
will  oircantcise  thee,"  etc  (Tjndale,  Prologoes,  etc, 
ed.  1828,  p.  40.) 

>r  liee  assurelli  you  that  all  ih<ill  be  well.  I  assare 
nod  the  Archebishoppe,  be  it  as  well  as  it  will,  it  vtiS 
be  80  well  as  we  have  seeoe  it."  (Sir  Thomai  More, 
d  III.,  ed.  Singer,  p.  29.) 

len  Mfiall  we  by  mjiie  advice  and  the  kyoges  author* 
ictie  hyra  out  of  the  prisone."  (The  same,  page  38.) 
,  .  so  farre  out  of  ioyut  that  it  shold  never  be  brought 
le  agayne.  Whiche  stryfe  if  it  shoidde  happe  as  it  were 
i  to  come  to  a  fielde  ....  yet  ghoulde  the  aathoritio 
'.hat  side,"  etc.  (The  same,  page  33.) 
r  thonz  men  tchidden  be  iugis,  zit  so  must  the!  be  bi 
the  said  resoun  and  doom  of  resoari  and  if  this  be 
who  tchulde  thaune  better,  or  so  weel,  use,  demcne 
[ecQte  this  reaoun  and  the  said  doom,  as  schulde  tho 
hich  hao  spende  so  miche  labour,"  etc.  (Pecock, 
BOr,  A.  D.  1420,  voli  i.,  p.  86,  apud  Olyphant.) 
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The  lyf  •cftuWe  ralher  oul  of  mj  body  Herts 

Whw  «*u;  ui  lyden  ot  Ibi,  De»e  J>»e 

Bol  tbni]d»<n  V  "  ok 

(Tha  win*, 

.  BS7.) 

Bat  lordeii.  wol  yo  mi.ken  nwur.unce 

Aa  I  sehal  a*yo,  uienlitie  lo  tny  lore 

And  I  ichul  make  as  Mitf  for  nvermon  ?  " 

(Th.  exne. 

.3U.) 

Or  tb.t  tha  wild  ws*o  o«:  hir  dry™ 

Dnto  Ibc  pUce  (ber  us  scha  ichal  arryva." 

(Tha«me, 

.  370.) 

"  Bol  •tut  >cha  i»s,  scha  ,coldt  no  ro«ii  Beys 

For  (oul  ne  (»ir.  thougb  Uul  »ha  »e*oW«  deya." 

EVZBT-OAT   EKOLrSH. 

D  Chancer  uid  Mandeville  thi 
I  of  the  Bible  is  in  place ;  but  1  omit  th« 
[  bad  marked  for  quotation,  becaase  in  no 
wyict  does  the  autboritatiTe,  declarative,  aod  pi^ 
pbetic  tjiancter  of  the  sacicd  writmgs  more  afftft 
language  tbau  in  regard  to  tJie  Terbe  expressive  of 
fntore  time.  Hence  irSt  and  irould  are  of  compara- 
dvelir  rare  occoirence,  even  in  onr  "authoriw^ 
tianaUtu>n.  T^dale,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  the 
akaUt  in  that  Teraion,  osed  mil  and  would  [reel;  in 
bia  own  miac«llaiieou8  writings.  To  go  on  baiJcvii^ 
with  examples :  — 

"  But  sif  h  Ijke  iod  I  tehoBe  ^ewe  how  tee  k\i^ 
knoire  and  prere,  to  the  ende  that  see  KkuB*  not  b«ii 
discejrred.  Pirvt  se  irhtiJU  nel  koowe  diat  the  natorellB 
bawme  is  fnlle  cleer.  ,  ,  ,  .  And  nndrestondethe,  that  lif  J« 
wil  pntta  a  lit^lle  bawtne  in  the  pawme  of  lonre  hood,  eiA 
....  and  £if  it  be  oatiirelle  bawme,  anon  it  wt/U  take  u 
l>eclippe  the  mylk."     (Sir  John  Mandeviile,  a.  d.  1856.) 

'■  Forthi  drede  dfli[«b1e  drj-nko'  iod  thow  Aalt  do  bettsre." 
"  Thill  i>  (he  wrecched  worldc-  wold  Ihc  bitnye." 
"  And  far  thou  ikoldut  bf n  ywar'  I  wiiM  the  the  ImMc." 
"Tha  derkea  tbu  kendeth  thii-  tkulde  keane  it  aboot." 
"Kynitei  h  knigleif  Auldt  kope  it  hi  resoun." 
"  But  holden  oith  him  &  irilh  hir-  thit  uoUn  >1  matfH." 
"And  ille  that  worche  with  mtaage-  wcndcn  hij  Autit 
After  her  drih  dxy  and  dwille  with  that  >hnwe. 


.  ,  .  .  lAalwDDd  to  beuene." 
"Kd  dedly  nynne  lo  do'  dcy  Ihog  Ihov  iKoidtM." 
"  For  the  ume  tueiurea  that  gt  mete-  amya  other  <U*t 
Qa  (Adlten  ben  weycn  IbDr-wrth-  whan  ys  wend*  beoBw." 
(Plet)  the  Plowman,  A.  D.  IMl,  paiHU  ii. 
'  Knalynge,  cunseieiice'  to  the  kyiige  louled, 
To  wile  what  bia  wIIIb  were-  and  what  he  do  tkuld*. 
•  IfoIlDiBweddathli  woman,' quod  thekynge;  'gif  Imlai 
|The  earn*,  pMstB  It 
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Gftii,  be  i^d,  and  Bpin  vbII  gtn 
And  qutD  ;■  luodcD  Ittl  ihs  bun 
Cumi  agcD  Aod  tcli  nta 
For  vil  wiTKblp  I  ml  bim  u.'' 
(Cnnor  Uaodi,  A.  D.  1320,  apud  Horria,  p«ga  TL) 
"  T  ikal  tbe  theve  a  pryuyt* 
A  tbjng  that  tbou  lialt  do  lo  ma  1 
T  W7I  that  tbo  00  maDh;t  tellei 


Bat  than  do  Ihiu,  j  icyl  be  vnth, 


An  J  be  CD  H  loth. 


Zif  IhoD  dobjlykall  Ibe  zjus,"  1 
(Bnboi  ol  Braaae,  a.  d.  1303,  Handl/Dg  Syime,  U.  BTGO-gTse.) 
''Woiuia  bit  and  boldetb  zut-  ichollt  telle  in  Hocb  maneie. 


And  ait  thou  toe  Ico't  Kche  in  Engelood'  Dt  b 
SDter  thoD  be,  iho  at  aatt  me-  Bade  in  noae  1 
TboD  WilUam  burde  Iliat  b«  icaldi-  suiteiae  1 


trecbsri*. 


I.  Hearn,  rii.  30,  U,  tl.) 


William,  and  all*  hli 
That  bilo  this  bataila  mid  hini  Mtolde  1  wia." 
(Bobert  oF  Glouceiter,  A. 

"  Herkoet  to  me  gode  men 
Wiues,  maydnea,  and  alia  mea 
Of  a  tale  that  ich  jou  iciJa  telle 
Wo  10  tsile  here,  and  therto  duella. 


Hers  y  lehal  bcf^na 


Burwei,  toneB,  aibbe  and  fremda 
That  ihider  lAoUen  comen  •irilbe 
Til  bim  and  heren  litbaodeB  blithe 
That  he  hem  alle  ihulde  tellet 
01  beta  ne  Kolde  oeune  on  dwolla." 
(HiTelok,  aboaC  A.  D.  1280,  ed.  Skeat,  U.  1-1,  U,  SSTT-aSSl.) 

« Ich  ehvile  Tor  the  luve  of  (he  nimen  this  fiht  upon  mo. 

,  .  .  Icli  wot  thauh  for  sothe  thut  ich  ichal  bitweonen  ham 
tudervongen  deathes  wnnde,  and  ich  hit  wulU  heortelicht« 
TOrt«  ofgon  thine  heorl«."  (Ancren  Rinrle,  A.  D.  1220,  ed. 
Cam.  Soc,  p.  388.) 

"  icb  the  teleea  leUle  mine  villa 


khvaUi 


lerteha 


Uurfon  Ihu  Kail  bcoo  dsd  i 
Oil  out  of  mei  esta  tede 
Uiine  tiutnn  Kvlcn  bBbbara  i 

(Uvamoo's  Brat,  a.  d.  UOIMIU*) 
•'  FoFT  thitt  1  aoltdc  blilhelU 
Thsit  4[]  Eont^liube  leds 
WilhLh  urs  lioUdt  linteiui  itt 
Withlh  bente  ikolldt  it  mnrMn, 


&  lift  Iheii  wifeno  haicon  Ul, 

Ji  follihena  itt  witbth  deda 

kc  hafe  hemm  bollpeQD  oddiIbit  Ciiit 

To  wiDneon  Iheiire  berrbleu 

&  I  jAsJJ  bafenn  forr  miii  awinnc,"  etc 

(Tbe  OnDolum,  A.  D.  UOO,  U.  111-10.) 
"  cwBth  tbt  Ibe  bchtU 
hatiD  «MoU« 
utui  sithlbui." 


Satan  ic  thair  secaa  wilU." 


(TTieu 


"  to  hwon  (eiilDD  wit  weorthao 

(Iha  mne,xliLa* 
■'  On  ^nd>  hiim 

Gad  almejottlg 

tha  ha  (on  Ms 

ongsleagiallga"* 
loDUDieaU,  i.  IDS,  Bnlbwell  Buna,  sboot  a.  d.  tit.) 

full   of  illnitrationa  of  the  ibaU-and-vilt  UlM 
of  lines  in  whicb  lb<  diBtinction  ia  not  mad*- 

Sailb  Ibat  tbe  higbnt 
Be  called  ebonid 


Salaa  I  Ibire  will  teak. 

What  shall  now  bcwiM  ota*? 
Engirded  him 
Ood  Almighty 
When  be  would 
On  gdlowi 
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This  is  but  a  email  selection  from  the  passages 
wbicb  I  had  chosen  aa  ex^iinplea.  If  they  are  char- 
icteristic,  as  I  believe  they  are,  it  seems  clear  that 
tiie  opinion  that  the.  shall-and-wiil  idiom  is  of  com- 
j»rativfly  late  eatablisbment  is  not  well  founded,  but 
ttiat  the  usage  datfa  from  the  very  earliest  period  of 
'  language  ;  and  that  any  deviations  from  it  must 
be  attributed  to  the  care  leas  ne  as  ■  or  the  ignorance  of 
writt-rs  and  scribes,  and  afterwards  of  printeis.  I 
B  added  the  passages  from  Ctedmon  and  the  Ruth- 
vrell  Runes  because,  although  shall  and  uii7/,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  have  doubtless  in  Anglo-Saxon  less 
f  the  so-called  "  auxiliary  "  character  tlian  they  have 
in  modem  English,  I  venture,  although  with  some 
beeitation,  to  expreaa  the  opinion  that  they  have  much 
more  of  it  than  seems  to  have  been  generally  sup- 


As  to  the  original  meaning  of  these  words,  which 
B  the  germ  of  the  idiom,  that  of  will  is  plain  enough 
to  any  reader.  Shall  (Anglo-Saxon,  eceal)  had  its 
ngnlfication  of  "owe"  —  which  it  retained  even 
later,  I  think,  than  the  date  of  Chaucer's  well-fenown 
'■  I  shal  to  God  "  ■  —  in  this  way.  It  ia  the  perfect 
tense  of  a  Gothic  verb  ghulan,  to  kill,  and  thus  means 
originally,  "  I  have  killed,"  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  old  Teutonic  law,  I  owe  the  fine  for  having 
killed  a  man,  the  wer-^eM;  hence,  I  owe  generally. 
This  is  Grimm's  etymology,  and  the  only  one  yet 
brongbt  forward  that  seems  to  meet  the  case. 

As  to  the  misuse  of  this  idiom,  which  some  Eng- 
lisbmen  are  fond  of  setting  up  as  a  shibboleth  against 

And  br  that  feitb  1  thai  to  God  mnd  vow, 
I  hulda  it  oeven  bslfe  bo  hoole  u  now." 

(Ttoyini  und  Crywyde,  Book  UI.,  i 
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Yankees  as  wdl  as  against  Inslimen  and  Scot< 
and  which  some  pedantic  Yankees,  more  Ei 
than  the  English  themselves,  find  in  its  purity  i 
moulhs  of  babes  and  suckhngs  aod  among  ploi 
I  proposed  to  give  in  this  chapter  a  long  ser 
plain,  unmistakable  examples  of  its  miBuse  by 
lish  writers  of  which  I  have  memorandums  seal 
upon  the  fly-leaveB  of  my  books.  But  my  reai 
am  sure  will  be  quite  content  that  I  should  Spai 
labor,  and  give  only  the  following,  from  Cc 
Richard  Burthogge,  Samuel  Shaw  (_the  Puritt 
vine),  Steele,  Addison,  Swift,  Samuel  Palmer, 
stouf,  Burke,  Laodor,  Robert  Blakey,  and  S; 
Smith,  —  hardly  either  babes  or  plow-boys:  — 

"  I  met  with  several  great  persons,  whom  I  likei 
well,  but  cnuld  not  perceive  iJiat  any  part  of  their 
ness  was  to  Ite  liked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I 
[shonld]  be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm.  .  , 
ttorm  would  not  agree  with  my  stomach."  (Cowle 
says,  ed.  1868,  page  122.) 

"  Such  a  Protector  we  have  bad  as  we  would  [si 
have  been  glad  to  have  chauged  for  an  enemy." 
uuue,  page  136.) 

".  ,  .  .  as  who  should  say,  He  would  rather  they 
"should,  —  in  Absolution,  Common  Prayer  Book,  *  in 
larn    from    tbeir    wickedness   aad   folly  and  lire." 
thogge,  Causa  Dei,  or  Apology  for  God,  1675,  page 

"Ob,  it  is  enough;  we  see  that  there  are  pleasant  I 
in  that  land  ;  we  will  [thall]  never  come  at  it."  (Si 
Shaw,  Voice  of  One  Crying,  etc.,  reprint,  1746,  page 

"  After  a  short  silence  be  told  me  he  did  not  knon 
I  would  [should]  take  what  he  was  going  to  say."  {! 
Houyhuhnms,  cbap.  x.) 

"  Had  it  been  otherwise  you  may  be  sure  I  would  [sb 
Hot  have  pretended  to  have  given  for  news,"  etc.  (S 
Tuier,  So.  7.) 
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:  we  look  into  the  English  comedies  above  men- 

I  tDimirl  [should]  think  they  were  formed  upon 

a  contrary  iDBsim."     ('Addison,  Spectittor,  446.) 

s  reasons  for  cootcDtment  are  invincible  unless  we 

U  [wouldj  quarrel  with  the  order  of  nnture,  which  has 

mined  that  some  slinll  be  poor."     (Palmer,  Moral  Ea- 

I  should  be  heartily  glad  if  you  would  come  and  live 
b  me  for  any  space  of  time  that  you  could  find  conven- 
■L  But  I  will  [shall]  depend  on  your  coining  over  with 
.  Whistler  in  the  spring."  (Sheostoue,  Letters,  No. 
•,  ed.  17G9.) 

"I  wauid  [should]  be  glad  if  Mr. were,  upon  your 

pleat,  to  give  his  opinion  of  particulars."     (The  same, 
l>.40.) 

"If  this  passion  was  simply  painful,  we  teotild  [should] 
I  with  the  greatest  care  alt  persons  and  places  that 
pld  excite  such  a  passion."  (Burke,  Sublime  and  Beau- 
iil.  Part  I..  Section  14.) 

1  opiate  or  spirituous  liquors  thall  [will]  suspend 
I  operations  of  grief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in  spite  of  all  our 
etc.     (The  same,  iv.  4.) 

>uld  [should]  wish  to  commence  a  new  epoch  in  the 
mposition  of  introductory  cliapters."  (I  says,  says  I, 
»d.  1812.  introd.  chap.) 

"  He  promiiet  me  it  icill  [shall]  soon  be  ready  to  Btul," 
(Landor,  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  page  351.) 

.  how  awfully  would  [should]  1  pause  before  I 
let  forth  the  flame  and  the  sword,"  etc  (Sydney  Smith, 
P.  Plyraly's  Letters.) 

I  "  I  proposed  to  Dr.  Paley  and  our  two  Italian  friends 
bat  we  would  [should]  leave  the  Tweed."  (Blakey,  Old 
faces  in  New  Masks,  page  311.) 

Let  UB,  then,  should  we  tncike  a  slip,  poBsees  out 
iWilB  in  patience,  and  not  bewail  onrselveB  that  we 
Be  utterly  lost  to  English  idiom.    For  he  must  be  an 
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insafficiently  inforroed  critic  of  English  Iiteratai«ih> 
does  not  know  that  even  the  moot  thoioagh-bni 
English  writers  themseWes  have  (as  I  have  somewhii 
Bhown  above)  not  always  been  able  to  use  ihaU  voi 
tjoUl^  and  particularly  9hmdd  and  would^  without  some 
ihilly-shallying  between  them. 


,OKDS  AND  PHRASES. 


"POPDLAB  PIE." 

!  USED  sometimee  to  go  for  oatmeal  and  milk  to 
*  of  tlioBe  unpretending  eating-houses  which  are 
fed  dairies,  because  at  first  their  customers  were 
i  only  on  a  diet  of  milk  and  of  bread  or  porridge, 
»J  have  not  yet  been  dignified  with  the  French 
be  rettaurant,  introduced  by  those  who  would 
elegant,  and  who  would  avoid  both  the  simple 
hrtiDg-liouse  "  and  the  old-fashioned  "  ordinary," 
)  latter  of  which  I  remember  having  seen  in  ray 
flood,  in  New  York,  on  the  signs  of  the  eating- 
ttoes  then  in  the  wide  part  of  Fulton  Street  which 
btchea  between  Water  Street  and  the  river. 
As  I  was  one  day  sitting  in  this  dairy,  ruminating 
if  my  fodder,  perhaps  also  in  a  Jacques  mood, 
liewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,"  ^  1 
jB  Startled  by  hearing,  in  a  sharp  and  rather  nosey 
Use,  the  assertion,  in  a  discontented  and  positive 
*9,  "  I  don't  call  this  very  pop'lar  pie." 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  this  declaration  roused 
fc  from  my  musing.  It  was  addressed,  as  I  found, 
'  B  pretty,  fair-haired  waitress  by  a  lad,  or,  as  he 
whtlesa  regarded  himself,  yonng  man,  or,  better, 
*ng  gentleman.     A  glance  at  bis  face  showed  me 

\  I  btUeri  that  SUakeipenre  wrola  '<  cheirbg  tbs  tud  of  ewcet  uid  bit- 
*ncy,"  anil  thm  Ihe  presence  of  food  in  lh»  old  text  i»  ovtinj;  lo  the 
5|Hnd«lion  of  H  ms  do.  (See  Itemorandunu  of  EnglM  frontHteiation 
ft*  Eiuabakan  PtTtod,  vol.  xii.  of  my  edilio*  of  Shikenpemre,  ISa!.' 
■"■Ogt  ol  lh«  lexl  IB,  faowcTer,  Uirdl;  fnrrantid. 


that  he  was  perfectly  serious,  and  that  be  vasqdtt 
,warv  that  what  he  liad  saJcl  was  of  any  lnijt^ 
xoept  in  so  fur  as  it  expreasud  bis  opiDionti 
le  conipDuiid  that  lay  before  him,  rvda  mifijwMp' 
moteg.     I  had  expected  to  find  the  speaker  somelbmj 
of  a  wag,  and  to  see  in  a  twitoh  of  the  ejelld,  a  sHglit 
twist  of  the  mouth,  or  at  least  in  a  deter minedly  w 
cant  and  stolid  look  of  the  whole  face,  an  indicttiin 
of  the  eoDSciousnesa  of  dry  humor.     I  saw  noUiingai 
the  kind.     He  was  a  chap  some  eighteen  or  twentj 
years  old,  who,  in  an  inked  and  draggled  linen  coat, 
with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  a  pen  behind  tiii 
ear.  a  long,  heavenly  blue  8;itin  neck-tie,  and  a  U^ 
amethyst  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  bis  right  hnndi 
bad  come  in  for  bis  dinner  of  '*  roas  beef  lean  au  well 
done  na  cuppa  coughy,"  to  wluch  be  had  added,  by 
way  of  deaaert  or  banquet,  "  up  piece  up  eye."    Hii 
declaration  as  to  the  segment  of  sodden  dongh  and 
half-stowed  "  Shiss  "  with  which  he  was  about  to  af- 
flict his  bowels,  that  it  was  not  popular,  had  no  ref- 
erence whatever  to  the  favor  with  which  it  was  r* 
garded  by  the  public  at  large,  or  even  by  that  part 
of  the  public  which  frequented  that  particular  eating 
house.     He  meant  merely  that  he  found  it  not  to  hil 
liking;  that  it  was  not  good;  and  therefore 
nounced  his  inability  to  pronounce  it  popular. 

It  was  the  first  time,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  diit 
this  word  had  ever  been  publicly  used  in  that  sensai 
and  yet  he  was  as  unconscious  that  he  had  perpfr 
trated  a  neologism  as  an  honest  German  near  by  inl 
that  he  had  illustrated  Grimm's  law  by  calling  !(*■ 
"  bork  und  penns,"  To  him  poptiJar  meant  gooi 
From  the  very  beginning  of  his  knowledge  of  word( 
t>^  had  heard  and  seen  this  word  used  in  a  way  wl 
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M  be  did  not  know  its  real  meaning,  led  him  to  take 
it  in  the  sense  ot  excellent.  A  good  thing  was  popu- 
lar; a  had  tiling,  ud popular.  A  popular  measure,  a 
popular  man,  a  popular  book,  meant  to  him  a  good 
measure,  a  good  man,  u  good  book.  Of  the  conneo- 
tion  of  popular  aiid  popularity  with  populous  he  waa 
probably  as  thouglitieas  as  he  waa  ignorant  of  their 
connection  with  populus.  His  extraordinary  perver- 
■ion  of  the  word  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
effect  product'd  by  the  constant  reference  to  the  opin- 
ion of  "  the  people  "  as  a  criterion  of  merit  in  all 
things,  from  pies  to  presidents. 

This  effect  has  come  (for  although  the  use  of  the 
word  in  bis  sense  has,  I  believe,  never  been  remarked, 
tb^re  are  doubtless  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
to  whom  it  has  that  meaning  or  nearly  that)  from 
an  ignorance  or  a  disregard  of  its  essential  meaning, 
and  a  fastening  of  the  attention  upon  an  idea  alto- 
gether adventitious  and  incidental,^  It  is  in  this  way 
that  words  are  distorted  fi-om  their  true  functions, 
and  that  language  becomes  so  confused  that  people 
vho  have  not  the  same  intellectual  training,  and  who 
do  not  breathe  the  same  social  atmosphere,  rarely 
talk  together  without  some  misunderstanding,  of 
m*tre  or  less  importance. 

There  are  two  words,  for  example,  gentleman  and 
lady-,  which  in  this  country  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  without  any  generally  accepted  meaning. 
Among  certiun  people  they  have  one  meaning,  among 
certain  other  people  quite  another ;  and  so  divergent 
are  these  meanings  that,  unless  you  know  the  person   i 

1  SOOD  atlar  Ibe  publicntloa  of  Uiia  climpter  in  iU  c 
gavad  lellen  (ram  two  cormpondenla  li  the  Went. 
Ihey  h»d  1ie»rd  th«  wont  uaed  by  nnedoeiled  peopla  (liera  Id  Um  hdh  «I  I 
(■•4,  wcctllttt. 
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witb  whom  you  speak  so  well  that  you  can  pot  yc 
■elf  in  hio  pliioe  and  assume  his  habits  of  thou) 
you  cannot  understand  exactly  what  he  means  b 
phrases  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  perfect  Lady, 
only  meaning  common  to  all  who  use  them  is 
distinction  of  sex :  they  distinguish  roan  from  «( 
two  creatures  that  seem  to  have  disappeared, 
from  the  western  world,  except  among  people 
highest  culture  and  simplest  manners.  Do  we 
see  often  the  advertisement  which  announces  that 
sales  lady  "  offers  her  services  to  any  one  who 
he  in  need  of  them  ?  Does  not  the  gentlemanly 
ductor  ask  us  to  move  up  in  the  bulging  streel 
and  "let  in  this  lady,"  as  Bridget  McQiiean,  smi 
slightly  of  pipe  and  poteen,  struggles  at  the  car  Jo* 
with  her  basket  of  clothes  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
insinuate  that  Bridget  is  not  a  perfect  lady ;  fot  I 
should  thereby  run  the  risk  of  having  my  li«*^ 
broken  by  Patrick,  her  husband,  whom  the  conducMf 
would  also  call  a  gentleman  ;  chiefly,  however,  becsQis 
it  is  not  my  business  here  to  draw  social  distinction*- 
but  only  verbal  ones.  Tliere  are  some  people  who* 
ideal  of  a  perfect  gentleman  is  a  man  who  pays  htl 
bills  without  question  the  first  time  they  are  pre- 
sented; tried  by  which  test,  I  fear  there  are  some  of 
us  who  would  fail  sadly  in  the  article  of  our  gentry. 
A  waiter's  ideal  of  a  perfect  gentleman  is  a  man  who 
orders  a  good  dinner,  and,  paying  for  it,  gives  him  ivll 
the  change  under  a  dollar ;  and  I  know  a  woman  ^ 
rery  excellent  sense  and  breeding  whose  notion  iiE  » 
perfect  gentleman  is  a  man  that  never  speaks  to  her  in 
the  street  without  taking  his  hat  quite  off,  and  does 
not  sit  in  her  presence  until  she  does  him  the  hoDor 
•o  request  him  to  do  so.    Perhaps  the  waiter's  criterion 
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is  quite  as  reasonable  as  hers.  Twenty  years  ago  tha 
Soutb  honestly  believed  that  there  were  very  few  gen- 
tlemen in  the  North;  and  perhaps  the  moat  unexcep- 
tionable definition  of  a  gentleman  might  then  have 
been  given,  if  the  giver  could  have  put  his  idea  into 
worda,  by  an  old  Southern  negro  house  servant,  who 
for  all  his  life  had  served  masters  hardly  better  man- 
nered than  himself. 

But  it  is  not  as  to  the  meaning  of  snch  words  and 
pbrases  only  that  there  is  confusion.     The  great  dif- 

iltj  in  most  discussions  in  general  society  is  the 

■apprehension  of  terms.  To  various  people  the 
I  worda  have  different  shades  of  meaning,  and 
i  meanings  widely  diEEerent.     This  is  so  nnicb  the 

i  that  intelligent  and  good-natured  argument  upon 

jcts  of  common  interest  is  of  ten  found  impossible. 

I  disputants  exasperate  each  other  by  what  aeem 

fcem  mutually  to  be  willful  perversions  of  lan- 

;  the  fact  being  merely  that  words  really  have 

Aem  different  significations.  The  first  step  in  all 
dJBcnasion  should  be  the  settlement  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  terms  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  dispute; 
and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  this  in  itself  in- 
TolTes  no  little  discussion,  and  that  the  various  ap- 
prehension of  those  terms  makes  rational  and  satis- 
taxAory  discusaion  very  difficult.  The  higher  the 
-mltore  of  the  disputants,  the  less  of  this  diificulty 
will  be  found.  Discussions  among  scholars  and  scien- 
tifie  men  are  comparatively  easy  and  satisfactory,  be- 
eanse  they  have  a  common  and  a  clear  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  use.  But  yet  there  it 
good  ground  for  Moli^re'a  satire  when  he  makes  Dr. 
Panorace  rave  when  Dr.  Marphurius  speaks  to  him  ot 
4m  form  of  a  hat,  when  he  should  say  the  figure  ol 
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a  hftt.*  Tb«  «td«  diffasioa  o(  &  loose  or  men 
erate  wquuDtance  with  the  terms  of  fioieDoe, 
bMophy.  ftod  ol  chtititsm  iitu  increased  this  dil 
■o  moch  of  late  yeaiv  that,  as  I  have  prenousl; 
tiooHl,  sufBc  intvlligent  men,  vlioae  seDsitiva  i 
■hrink  from  wrangltng.  eschew  social  discuss 
together.  Thus,  the  influence  of  this  re&tric 
ailded  to  many  others  which  tend  to  that  d 
tion  of  the  higher  style  of  coQTersation  which 
many  years  been  among  the  negative  forces 
deterioration  of  the  pleasures  of  eociety. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  words  as  to  the  ni 
iti  which  there  is  this  divet^;eDt  apprehenu 
mostly  Latin  words,  more  or  less  Englished  ii 
endings.  Perhaps  all  words  are  subject  in  so 
gree  to  this  misapprehension  and  perrersion,  bu 
jf  Romanic  or  Latin  origin  are  more  eo  than 
English  words,  because  of  the  imperfect  and. 
speak,  stranger-like  apprebension  of  theii  m 
by  the  mass  of  tbe  people. 

1  Bgnnanllt.  K[  qooi  encore  7 

Paneraf.  XSa  i|niotut  m's  foId  Mntenir  uni  propMiEion  em 
propQiition  ^pouiBnttble,  tflrojabic,  eijcnbls. 

8.  Puii-je  d«mander  »  qD«  c'eit  ? 

P.  Ah  I  wiRDe 
till  lotnhA  dBDB  I 
(iirtaul  \  et  le>  inagiitnili  qui  tonl  ^iblis  pour  miiatenir  I'onln 
Klat  dBTnlent  mourir  de  boDto  en  eauffrutt  na  tcindala  ■u»i  ii 
quii  eelul  dont  yt  Teux  puler. 

S.  Quni  (lone  7 

P.  )4>s(-ee  pas  nne  ebote  horrible,  ons  cbose  qui  cri  vengeine 
qua  d'endnnr  qn'on  diao  publiqnsment  U  forma  d'unchapMu? 

P.  it  HUtlcna  qu'l!  [nut  dirt  la  igan  d'an  chapeau,  ct  no 
tnrmit  d'aulant  qu'il  ya  cetic  ditWrenu  entrc  li  forme  «c  la  S| 
U  tDrma  Mt  la  ditpotltlon  eaUneiire  de*  c«rp>  qni  aonl  animfe,  d 
a  d1i|Kulll<in  sit^rieure  dea  corpa  qui  lont  Inanlm^i  at  pnhqi 
paaii  ail  iin  «orpa  liianim^,  il  fant  dire  U  flttin  d'nn  chapeao.et  n 

(U  Uiriaet  Furcj,  S« 
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Really  to  understiind  and  rightly  to  use  the  whole 
vof»bulary  of  vrh&t  (apart  from  all  technical  words) 
has  been  called  English  for  a  very  long  time  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  Evidence 
of  this  condition  of  things  comes  out  very  plainly 
when  persons  whose  education  Las  not  included  some 
■tady  of  that  language,  or  constant  intercourse  with 
highly  cultivated  people  (no  small  or  inferior  part 
of  education),  undertake  to  Dse  the  Latin  part  of 
our  modern  so-called  English  langiii^e.  If  they  can 
do  80  without  striking  hlunders,  they  very  raruly  es- 
oape  without  showing  a  misapprehension  of  the  true, 
that  is  the  radical,  meaning  of  some  one  or  uiore  of 
the  Romanic  worda  they  use.  They  stumble  into 
some  sort  of  "  popular  pie,"  and  very  often  into  some- 
tliing  much  worse.  Wits  and  humoristQ  have  felt 
this,  although  they  may  not  have  had  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  its  L'ause.  The  hlunders  of  the  Mrs. 
Qaicklys,  the  Mrs.  Malaprops,  the  Mrs.  Fartingtons, 
and  their  kind  will  be  found  to  be  almost  wholly  in 
I  the  Latin  part  of  the  language.  In  long  English 
vorda  tbeir  brains  or  tongues  are  not  entaugled; 
bat  a  two-syllable  word  of  Latin  origin  trips  them 
beadloog. 

A  somewhat  close  observation  has  given  me  reason 
to  believe  that  many  intelligent  people,  not  in  tlie 
humbler  conditions  of  life,  consciously  fail  to  under- 
stand, or  unsuspectingly  misunderstand,  not  a  little 
in  the  sermons  and  the  speeches  which  they  hear,  and 
in  the  leading  articles  which  they  read.  They  say 
nothing  about  the  matter,  and  they  hsten  and  read  on, 
nntil  by  and  by  they  get  some  notion  of  the  meanings 
of  the  words  which  are  at  first  mere  sounds  to  the 
bat  it  is  generally  a  vague  and   often  a  mistakec 
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itgooi,he(am 
t  in  yupn- 
I  hntt  Hft  AmIM  thmt  eoold  we  think  6« 
■  «f  a  v«7  ^'8*  proportion  of  the  genenl 
rweiTvd  only  a  ojimnoa- 
I,  Aat  adiooliDg  faaTii^  ended  at  ' 
tMBlk  w  fauliiilfc  jmt —  we  sbnnld  Bad  tbil 
Aw  taiA^  iad  W«na^  Aey  more  or  less 
aC  hMk^w  n  tEB  a<  tite  Roouuuc  words  oaedlifi 
wriMr  or  •  lytrr.  I  sm  sore  that  such 
Bight  Iri^  far  an  boor  to  the  Ulk  of  thoM 
higkcr  edi^rtiaB,  when  tlie  h^tics  led  awav  froni 
»wil  paAi  of  «wple  ^^tiah.  and  not  really  am 
aCaad  wbAt  tWy  aid.  modh  better  tbxa  if  tbej  sp 
TnaA  or  Latin,  althow^  tbe  speakers  themselM 
woald  Bot  be  ac  aQ  eonaeioiis  of  aDTtbieg  outUndn 
or  trwfm  onasBal  in  their  ^leecfa. 

Qnibe  anotber  natter  is  that  failure  both  of  »\ 
bensioti  and  of  eamprdMBflOD  which  is  a  conseqaei 
id  tbe  reototaMSB  ot  a  subject  from  the  mind  of  i 
bmer  or  the  reader ;  in  wbicb  case  it  is  the  tbonghf 
and  tbe  relatiom  of  the  thoughts  that  luv  straDge 
oat  of  reaeb.     This,  by  the  bye,  baa  one  remi 
result.     I  have  read  repeatedly,  and  to  varioos  f 
sona,  whose  intelligence  and  infomiHtion  were  m* 
above  the  common,  passages  &om  the  worke  of 
t-re  on  moral  philoso[diy  and  mental  physiology, ' 
contained  no  unusual  words,  and  every  word  of  wbifi 
ns  iiaed   ordinarily,  my  hearers   clearly  iinderstooi 
and  have  bi^cn  fninkly  told  that  they  could  not  A 
■Jcratand  the  passages  at  all ;  that  the  words,  altJion| 
thi'y  had  a  familiar  sound,  conveyed  no  metuiing  wbl 
ever  to  them  ;  and  that  I  might  as  well  have  read 
them  in  a  foreign  language. 
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Xfais  phenomenon  has  relations  with  a  fact  which 
has  not  been  remarked  upon,  to  my  knowledge,  but 
which  is  worthy  of  observation:  that  not  a  little  of 
our  readiness  at  understanding  what  we  hear  depends 
upon  its  being  in  some  degree  what  we  expect  to 
hear.  When  an  answer  to  a  question  is  entirely 
from  the  purpose,  we  often  actually  fail  in  undtr- 
Btanding  the  words  addressed  to  ns,  or,  as  we  may 
think,  in  bearing  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  that  failure  to  nnderstimd 
■which  is  the  consequence  of  strangeness  in  the  Hiib- 
ject  written  or  spoken  of,  that  I  have  referred,  hut  to 
that  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  mere  use  of 
words  foreign  to  the  hearer.  For  example,  I  know 
that  the  servants  that  wait  on  us  at  table  often  un- 
derstand almost  as  little  of  what  we  say  in  our  talk 
over  even  the  most  common  topics  of  the  day  as 
if  we  were  speaking  in  a  foreign  language.  I  say 
that  I  know  this  because  I  have  made  experiments 
which  enable  me  to  know  it.  And  I  have  had,  in 
an  Afficiftl  position,  occasion  to  remark,  in  inteliigent 
and  capable  marine  officers  and  persons  engaged  in 
mechanical  pursuits,  as  great  an  inability  to  appre- 
hend the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  which  are  of 
common  occurrence  in  literature  and  in  the  every- 
day speech  of  educated  people  as  there  is  among 
people  in  general  to  understand  the  technical  phrases 
of  seamanship  or  mechanics.  And  the  words  thus 
misapprehended,  if  not  quite  misunderstood,  are  al- 
most always  words  of  Latin  origin  ;  which  shows,  as 
I  have  said,  that  for  the  clear  apprehension  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  English  language  as  it  is  now 
spoken  and  written,  some  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
language  is  necessary. 
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This,  I  am  informed,  19  not  the  case  in  GennMj. 
Higlily  edii<;»,t«d  Germans,  it   need  hardly  be  taid, 
use  a  voi'abulary  much  more  copious  and  varied  tbm 
tliat  usud  by  tliose  of  their  cMuntrymen  who  are  not 
BO    educated,  —  an    uuavoidable    consequence  of  liw 
wider  range  and  subtler  character  of  their  tbooght 
But  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  vocabulary  is  mcistly 
formed  by  comhinationa  of  German  words,  and  not 
by  importations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
man  of  humbler  grade,  if  be  apprehends  the  meaQ) 
of  what  he  bears  or  reads  at  all,  apprehends  it 
rectly.     His  mind  strikes   at   once   at   the  radi< 
central,  vital  meaning  of  the  word  that  he  heara 
does  not  fumble  with  some  much  deflected  or  mei 
adventitious  or  allusive  signiBcation.     And  thus  then 
is  in  the  German  of  every-day  life  much  less  of  lliat 
double  character  which  is  so  striking  a  trait  of  tbe 
English  language.     There  is  not  in  the  former  tliat 
divergence  between  the  speech  of  the  cultivated  and 
the  uncultivated  which  there  is  in  the  latter,  eveo  in 
these  days  of  what  is  called  popular  education.     Tha 
same  is  also  measurably  true  of  the  Romanic  la&> 
guages,  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  which  Ut' 
to  a  great  degree  homogeneous.     And  here  it  may 
be  remarked  that  much  of  what  seems  to  us  infiated 
in  the  daily  speech  of  the  Latin  peoples  is  not  rightly 
subject    to    that    reproach.     Our    homely   every-daj 
speech  is  English,  or  "Anglo-Saxon,"  so  called;  and 
to  speak  in  a  general  way,  we  reserve  our  words  d 
Romanic  origin   for  great  subjects  and   great  occa- 
Bions.     But  with  the  Latin  peoples  the  correspondent 
Romanic  words  form  in  a  great  measure  their  homely 
B very-day  speech. 

To  return  to  our  "  popular  pie."     How  great 
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the  apparent  change  id  the  meaning  ol  popular  from 
tile  time  when  there  wjis  no  incongruity  in  the  qnes- 
tioD  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  Pistol's  mouth, 
"Art  thou  buse,  common,  and  popular?"'  to  the 
pWBent,  when  it  is  used  by  some  persona  to  express 
tli8  most  desired  condition  or  quality  in  a  man  or  a 
tiling!  And  yet  there  has  been  really  no  change 
"Whatever  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  rightly  used. 
It  is   the   thing   which   the   word   means   that   has 

'  PuIdI.  il  in  Irue,  is  ■  (anlajtic  ipeaker,  »nd  «sV»  the  grade  or  ™nk  of 
Ut*  ptnoD  whom  he  kddnsses;  but  there  are  Inalancea  enough  ol  the  dm 
^Iftpitlar  in  •  derogUoiy  aeiue.  Bo  lat«  u  1831  Bbirloy  wrote,  ia  tta* 
^iEilogii«  lo  L<jve  in  d  Sfatt,  — 

"  That  Mum  whose  Kiag  within  aootber  ephcre 
Hath  pleaaM  tome,  and  oF  the  beet,  whois  ear 
I<  mble  lo  dintinguieh  ilraina  that  are 
Clear  aod  Phcrbean,  from  tbo  popular 
And  Binfal  drcRS  of  the  adulterate  brain,"  etc. 
expreiBcd  ai  Bnt  the  diiponilian  of  the  penon  to  whom  It  WH 
li«d,  rather  than  the  diepoeition  of  tbe  people  toward  him :  — 
"Wo  observe  him. 
His  pflpularilj  :  how  affable 
He  'a  la  the  people:  hit  honpitality 
Which  adds  unto  hia  love." 
(Tbonus  Hejwood,  Tbe  Royal  King,  ISSK-laOO,  Art  1.,  Seene  1.) 
fa  len  than  half  a  eeutarj  popular  wu  applied  to  a  lUHU  loved  hy 
people  for  good  qualitiea-     Huainger's  Fatal  Doary,  writtca  cer- 
UiDly  before  1033,  and  probably  hefore  11120,  lurnlsbea  un  witb  (he  foIloiT- 

Tal,  n  we  bare  aeeo,  Shirley,  MaEaingar'a  younger  contemporary.  luea 
K  bi  a  derogatory  Hnse.  Clarendon,  writing  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
trventeenlh  century.  Cavalier  u  he  wa«.  never  uiea  It  in  euuh  a  way,  but 
with  almoit  il>  proper  modern  meaning.^ — generally  acceptable  lo  Uia 
people.  The  folluwiog  paeiage,  in  which  Clarendon  defiaea  hia  meaning, 
t(  interesting!  "He  [Hampden]  waa  indeed  a  veiy  wiae  man.  and  ol 
great  parti,  and  poueieed  w)lb  tbe  moet  ebwlute  spirit  of  popularity,  that 
U,  the  innit  absoiote  faculties  lo  gorem  the  people,  of  any  man  I  evar 
knew."  (Book  VII.,  vol.lY.,p.8S.,  ed.  1839.)  Evennowin  tbe  moulharf 
Uen  of  acience,  men  of  lellera,  and  pbiloaophera,  pqiular  conTeyi  a  Hnaa 
Jtdiiparagemenl. 
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I  changed ;    and  the   apparent   change   is   merely  A»j 

sign   of  a  political   and   social   revolation.     Paj 
means  merely  that  which  belongs  to,  is  suited  to, 
originates  with  the  people,  the  populace.     This 
in  its  bare  utterance,  was  at  first  derc^tory.    To 
popular  was  to  be  base,  l<^w.  contemptible ;  and 
the    word  popuiaee   there    still    clings    a    den)gal 
sense,  notwithstanding  the  revolation  which  has  mi 
popular  a  vroid  o£  approbation.    The  apparent  chs 
in  the  meaning  of  the  latter  word  has  beeji  broi 
abont  by  the  fact  that  the  people  have  risen  moi 
and  intellectually,  and  in  consideration;  so-that 
wins  general,  that  is  popular,  favor  is  now  aometUJ 
mnch  higher  and  better  than  it  was  three  hu 
years  ago,  when  popular  first  came  into  nse. 
the  word  now  means  rightly  jast  what  it  did  then,' 
that  which  pertains  to,  comes  from,  or  pleases 
people  ;   and  whether   that   is   intrinsically  good 
had  depends  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  people.     For  the  expression  of  tlie  rela- 
tion to  the  people  of  that  to  which  it  is  applied,  it 
is  rightly  used;  but  its  use  to  mean  absolutely  gooi 
or  worthy  of  approbation,  is  a  degradation  and  con- 
fusion of  language.     A  popular  measure,  meaning  s 
wise  measure,  or  a  popular  man,  meaning  an  admi- 
rable man,  is  not  a  whit  more  defensible  than  pop- 
ular pie,  meaning  good   pie.     The  word,  indeed,  is 
nevt>r  so  used  by  good  writers  and  speakers  ;  hut  who 
shall  say  what  a  not  very  distiuit  future  may  have 
in  store  for  us  in  this  respect?     If  good  writers    '^ 
speakers  should  so  use  it,  we  should  have  to  au1 
to  its  use,  just  as  we  are  obliged  to  put  up  with 
other  wrongs.     But  they  are  not  the  leas  wrong 
oaose  we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  them ;  and  bo 


t  who 
hare 

I 
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'_  of  popular  or  of  any  other  word  without  regard 
**«  eraential  meaning  ia  a  wrong, 
There  jire  other  wuids  the  sense  of  which  is  now 
J  *Birming  to  be  perverted  before  our  very  eyes,  or 
Tetter  in  our  very  ears.  We  see  upon  the  bulletin 
^>arda  of  certain  newspapers,  day  after  day,  the  an- 
*^ODDcement  of  an  Extra;  and  newsboys  run  about  in 
*<le  afternoons  crying  their  "extrys."  One  day  I 
'***eekly  addressed  one  of  theae  ragged  news  Mercurys, 
^ho  in  a  street  car  summoned  me  to  buy  his  extra, 
^d  asked.  "  My  boy,  what  makes  you  call  that  an 
^itra?  Tell  me  what  an  extra  is."  [Promptly.] 
**DunDo.  [Reflectively.]  Extry  'e  Bojnethiu"  sella 
tuas-rate.  [Eagerly.]  Want  one  ?  "  I  did  not  want 
Cuie;  but  I  went  through  the  motions  as  if  I  did, 
^nd  he  left  the  car  content  with  Ms  first  experience 
in  making  an  acquaintance  with  what  some  people 
call  pliilology.  His  notion  of  au  extra  was,  I  am 
incliued  to  thiuk,  not  very  different>  from  that  of 
many  newspaper  publishers,  who  announce  any  num- 
ber which  contiiins  a  somewhat  unusual  supply  of 
"aensational  "  or  "  emotional  "  matter  as  an  extra. 

An  extra  is  "  something  beyond  "  (the  ordinary, 
onderstood)  ;  and  an  extra  number  of  a  newspaper 
b  one  beyond  the  ordinary  and  regular  publication. 
The  war  caused  such  to  be  issued  from  many  offices 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  even  at  some  crises  as 
many  times  a  day.  They  were  sold  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  This  continued  through  four  years, 
with  great  profit  to  the  publishers  of  newspapers,  who 
began  to  regard  an  exti-a  merely  as  something  that 
*'  8old  first-rate ; "  and  when  the  war  ended  they,  un- 
willing to  forego  their  profits,  and  perhaps  uniihle  to 
drop   at  once  their  habits,  announced  any  regulai 
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nnmberof  their  pnpers  coiitaiaing  matter  snppcted  U 
be  of  unuBual  interest  as  an  extra.     This  ia  anotiiK; 
exAtnple  of  those  perverted  uees  of  languHge  ■ 
often  become  establiahed  in  usage,  but  which 
cannot  make  riglit.     So  long  as  extra  is  ased  ii 
gard  to  a  newspaper  or  in  regard  to  anything  di 
mean  beyond  the  ordinary,  it  is  rightfully  used; 
when  its  contents  or  its  quickness  of  sale  is  me 
the  Qse  IB  incorrect.     A  number  may  indeed 
to  be  extra  (ordinarily)  interesting,  or  it  u 
extra  (ordinarily)  well ;  but  it  is  not  an  extra 
it "  Bells  fuss-rate." 

A  similar  perversion  of  language  is  that  of  & 
who  advertised  himself  somewhat  extensively  as  " 
Only  True  Living  Phenomenon."  All  the  wii 
except  Mr.  Bariium  may  be  willing  to  pass  over 
arrogant  assumption  that  be  is  unique.  But  none 
less  we  ask  of  ourselves,  What  can  the  man  mean* 
The  context  enlightens  us.  According  to  hiro,  tbe 
only  true  living  phenomenon  is  a  man  who  "  jW- 
forms  the  stupendous  feat  of  dancing  on  the  r«4y 
road  to  Dublin  for  thirty  consecutive  hours,  tit'' 
only  ten  minutes'  rest,  and  no  sleep."  Kow  althoQ^ 
we  may  not  know  what  dancing  on  the  rooky  ro*l 
to  Dublin  is,  we  may  admit  that  the  man  who  Mi 
do  it  for  thirty  cnnaecutive  hours  is  a  phenomena 
(or  extraordinary  manifestation)  of  endurance.  But 
plainly  this  is  not  what  he  means  by  phenomenon. 
To  him  the  word  has  a  specific  and  limited  meaning- 
It  means  sonietbing  of  which  there  may  be  only  one; 
which  as  to  a  phenomenon  in  any  true  sense  is  im- 
possible. With  just  as  much  meaning,  be  ntig'i' 
have  announced  himself  as  the  only  living  parallvlt* 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  word  which  I  have 
Jnst  nsed,  unique,  perverted  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tiou.  In  advertiaements  and  catnloguea  we  see  books 
•nd  works  of  art  advertised  as  "  very  unique  ;  "  which 
W  nonsense.  A  thing  is  unique  when  it  is  the  only 
One  of  its  kind,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  ugly  or 
beautiful.  But  some  person,  an  auctioneer  or  a  cato- 
Ujgue  maker,  having  seen  unique  applied  to  a  beau- 
tiful object,  ignorantly  assumed  that  the  word  ex- 
preased  the  beauty  of  the  object,  and  not  tlie  fact 
^iftt  there  was  no  other  like  it ;  and  hence  a  misuse 
of  the  word,  which  is  already  becoming  somewhat 
common  in  newspapers  and  in  every-day  talk. 

Another  change  with  which  we  are  threatened, 
vbicb  perhaps  hsis  been  already  thoroughly  effected 
within  a  few  years  under  our  very  eyes,  is  a  degrad- 
ing perversion  of  the  word  fast,  used  raetaphorioully. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  having  fully  in  mind  how 
mach  of  language  is  metaphor,  I  will  i-emark  that 
misunderstandings  and  consequent  wrongs  and  griefs 
mmnnibered  and  unnumherable  are  due  to  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  words.  As  to  the  proper  metaphor- 
ical ose  of  fast,  it  appears,  despite  the  writer's  pro- 
test, in  the  following  interesting  passage  from  Sir 
Henry  Holland's  "  Recollections  of  Past  Life  :  "  — 

■'  I  may  mention  in  tLe  same  cursory  way  another  change 
manifest  to  me  during  my  London  life,  and  in  truth  bardljr 
less  obvious  in  the  world  at  largo.  This  is  (using  the  word 
here  in  its  simpler  sense)  the  increased /osftii'M  of  living  in- 
cident to  all  clftssea  aud  occupatioiiB  of  men.  Looking  eepe- 
riaUy  at  home,  we  fiud  that  ihe  augmented  speed  and  hurry 
of  locomotion  (and  T  can  affirm  that  people  walk  faster  in 
the  London  streels  tha»  they  did  when  I  first  knew  those 
great  thoroughfares)  ie  carried  into  every  other  department 
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of  life,  — politics,  commerce,  literature,  ecieoce,  profewoB 
fad  sodal  existence.  The  loiterers  in  life  are  fewei,! 
the  charm  of  a  trancjuil  leisure  is  less  appredattd  H 
Bought  after."     (Page  268.) 

This  fastness  of  living,  when  it  invades  aad  mo 
fies  "  social  existence,"  produces  in  the  end  fast  m 
and  fast  women  ;  of  which  variety  of  the  human  5| 
ciea  a  striking  definition  w^  given  some  years  I 
by  a  well-tnown  "  swell  "  professional  gamblct 
New  York,  a  man  who  might  have  stood  for  Mr.  Jo 
Oakhurat.  He  wiis  in  the  witness  box,  and  liatj 
spoken  in  his  evidence  of  a  certain  gentleman  * 
fast  man,  he  was  asked  by  the  court  what  he  ratt 
by  that  phrase.  "  Well,  your  honor,"  was  the  rej 
after  a  little  hesitation,  "a  fast  man  is  a  maotl 
has  more  money  to  spend  than  he  has  time  to  spH 
it  in,"  Tile  definition  will  not  bear  close  analyi 
but  it  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  happily  sha 
ing  out  the  life  of  the  "  fast." 

When  Mr.  Thackeray  was  last  here  his  use  of  t 
word  brought  upon  him  a  rebuff,  in  this  wise, 
was  introduced  to  a  lady  well  known  in  fashioiu 
and  literary  society,  both  North  and  South.    He  « 

*'  Ab,  Mrs. ,  I  'm  glad  to  meet  you,"  and  afti 

moment's  pause,  "  I  hear  you  're  quite  fast."     "  S 
was  the  reply,  '*  you  should  never  beheve  half  ll 
you  heir.     I  heard  that  Mr.  Thackeray  waa  a  gsa-  1 
tleman;"  and  she  turned  her  back.      At  the  tiiH  I 
when  this  occurred  I  heard  of  it  with  some  surprise;   1 
for  I  knew  that  the  lady  (who  is  no  longer  livingl    I 
was  not  only  fast,  but  rather  pi-oud  of  her  rapidity;    I 
and  although  in  any  cuse  Mr.  Thackeray's  remark 
Was  rather  brusque,  as  his  remarks  were  somewbit 
too  apt  to  be,  still   there  seemed  to  be  nothing  ii 
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It  meritiiig  such  treatment  in  that  particular  quarter. 
It  WB*  not  until  two  or  three  years  dfterward  that  I 
discovered  that  the  cause  of  the  offense  was  that  the 
Word  fa*t  had  come  to  be  used  by  a  Cf  rtaia  class  of 
Women  in  a  sense  known  to  bhe  litdy,  but  not  known 
to  Mr,  Thackeray  or  to  me.  The  fact  was,  as  many 
^  m;  readers  must  now  know,  that  Anonyma  had 
■ougbt  to  graee  her  peculiar  life  by  calling  it  (aat, 
Ud  glorying  in  the  name  of  a  fast  woman.  Then 
«1  the  poor,  low,  wretched  hirelings  of  Anonyroa's 
tribe,  thinking  thereby  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
Iwel  of  their  pnrple-clad  sister,  called  themselves 
fwt,  and  —  hence  those  tears. 

This  is  an  example,  passing  under  our  very  eyes, 
of  that  degradation  of  language  which  is  one  of  the 
"eiasitadeB  to  which  it  is  subject.  Words  almost 
"'sjB  sink  in  grade  with  the  progress  of  time ;  they 
^*ry  rarely  rise  ;  and  one  cause  of  this  change  in  their 
"Ttunes  is  the  grasping  after  the  higher  sign  by  those 
"■  the  lower  condition,  who  think  thereby  to  raise 
''lefflaelves ;  when  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  drag  down 
*id  befoul  tbe  distinction  that  they  covet.  Perhaps 
/«( is  not  gone  into  the  pit  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 
ft  were  well  if  it  were  not ;  for  it  expresses  in  its  cor- 
fect  metaphorical  use  a  certain  life  of  headlong,  care- 
less gayety  j  while  for  its  use  as  a  descriptive  term  for 
common  harlotry  there  is  no  justification  whatever. 

Even  aa  1  am  writing  there  comes  before  me  another 
perversion  which  might,  it  is  not  unlikely,  be  the 
beginning  of  another  usage,  —  unjustifiable  but  abso- 
lute. Tbe  own  correspondent  of  one  of  the  most 
carefully  edited  and  best  written  newspapers  in  the 
country  writes  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  "The  details 
givea  of  the  escape  are  a  little  romanesque,  but  I  give 
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them  aa  related  in  the  most  widely  accepted  w 
Tlie  writer  meant  what  "  the  baae  vulgar  dn  oiH"l 
romantic.     Romaneeque  is  a  technical  term  of  arotit-l 
t«cture,  and  is  applied  to  tiie  debased  Roniaa  rtfU 
of  design,  which  happily  yielded  to  the  Gothic,  a' 
it  has,  of   conrse,  no  possible  npplicatinn  to  hnmi 
acts  of   any  kind,  or  to  stories  of    adrenture. 
there  is  just  enough  likeness  and   kindred  betvMI 
the  two  words  to  lead  those  who  v 
did,  to  be  very  new  and  fine  and  elegant.  Into  lba9 
use  of  romanetqve,  and  thus  to  spread  a  perveraioci 
which  might  easily  pass  into  an  eetabiished  but  ii 
correct  and  unjustifialile  usage. 

Some  of  the  ndvertisements  and  signs  that  n 
the  eye  of  a  city  pedestrian  show  a  power  of  i 
prehendiiig  and  misconstruing  language  which  is  a 
tonishing  as  well  as  amusing.  We  have,  for  example,  n 
"  Colored  Intelligence  Office."  Now  even  if  it  is  not 
the  intelligence  which  is  colored,  hut  the  office,  whut 
is  a  colored  office  of  any  kind  ?  Troe,  we  can  easilj 
guess  what  ia  meant ;  and  ao  we  can  in  the  case  of 
another  like  sign,  "  Colored  Relief."  But  what  do» 
colored  relief  really  mean  ?  On  the  west  side  of  Ne» 
York,  about  a  year  ago,  I  saw  a  flaming  sign,  "  Home 
Made  Kestanvant,"  which  struck  me  as  the  most  com- 
iukl  arrangement  of  WQrds  that  I  had  ever  seen  seti- 
ously  put  together.  And  yet  six  months  bad  haHly 
passed  before  I  hiul  a  card  thrust  iuto  my  hand,  in 
the  street,  announcing  the  opening  of  a  "  Home  Made 
Hotel."  We  may  be  sure  that  neither  the  resUu- 
rant- keeper  nor  the  hotel-keeper  had  the  least  sus- 
picion that  he  had  been  other  thiiu  quite  correctM 
his  uae  of  language.^ 

>  Tbe  (oIlowJDg  innouamnaat,  which  ■]<pciin  i 


^e  correct  ^H 
*  window*  N^l 
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ft  may  be  Bsked,  What  need  of  taking  notice  of 
advertisements  of  mountebanks,  the  bombast  of 
iwspaper  bulletins  and  of  newspaper  correspond- 
the  slung  of  harlots,  iind  the  blunders  of  iguo- 
it  lads  in  eating-houses  and  those  of  eating-Louse 
^pere,  and  the  like  ?  They  iii-e  not  literature.  In 
i|y :  Firat,  they  are  remarked  upon  aa  living,  pres- 
examples  of  the  perversion  of  language  under 
'Br  eyes,  and  of  cbaracteriBtic  misnses,  which  possi- 
bly may  pass  into  usage.  Next,  literature  is  not 
ke  source  of  language,  at  least  to  any  very  great 
kxtent.  The  movement  is  the  other  way.  And  in 
Biis  eoontry  particularly  a  misuse  repeated  Jay  after 
lay  in  an  advertisement,  by  Bewaboys,  or  in  e.iting- 
buuses  is  likely  to  work  itself  gradually  and  not  very 
klowly  into  nsage.  Even  in  the  most  improbable  of 
^eee  cases,  that  of  faH.  we  have  seen  that  a  wo 
^rverted  to  their  use  by  tlje  unmentionable  outcai 
irf  society  came  soon  to  be  recognized  only  in 
^rverted  sense  by  ladies  of  character. 

Aa  to  snch  processes,  philology  is  sublimely  indif- 
brent ;  escept  in  so  far  as  to  observe  them,  to  record 
li«ii,  to  trace  their  course,  and,  if  possible,  to  account 
tor  them,  and  to  point  out  the  tendency  of  which  they 
pre  the  manifestations.  Aa  to  any  attempt  to  cbeok 
(hem  or  to  modify  them.  Pilate  could  not  have  washed 
his  banda  with  more  serene  disregard  of  consequences. 
JTiey  are  the  phenomena  which  philology  observes, 
Ibe  material  upon  which  it  works.  Philology  says, 
A.bout  this  time  popular  began  to  mean  good  ;  trans- 
ptre.  to  take  place ;  dxtra,  something  that  sold  rapidly  ; 

brnllura  tbop  in  Chatlimm  StnwC,  !■  ■  jeHcl  if  in  example  o[  the  coo- 
%U00  0(  thoughl:  — 

"Mantkln  and  Wietlg  Payminli. 
Hm  tuBgwl  tima  Kxi  uilul  leimi  gimn  by  uiy  oUi«r  home  in  tb«  city.- 


( 
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inaugurate,  to  begin  ;  phenomenon,  a  man  whoduuid 
thirty  hours  upon  the  rocky  road  to  DuUtn ;  tan^ 
room,  a  grog-shop ;  romaneBque,  romantic  ;  pmlito'*, 
to  fuund,  to  establish ;  fiut,  harlot-like ;  aihpl,  W  gi"* 
a  child  away ;  and  atp/ulli/y  very  —  and,  js  m  Jaw 
le»  mains. 

Of  course  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  very  loffrt 
function  and  the  lowest  department  of  that  gre* 
science  which  ia  doing  so  much  to  reveal  the  prop 
res8  of  the  world,  and  which  h.ia  bound  the  dominant 
races  of  three  great  continents  together  into  one  » 
family.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  functiin 
of  philology  13  not  to  correct  or  to  attempt  togitiJ^ 
but  only  to  observe,  to  investigate,  to  record,  to  iaUtk 
So  far  is  this  true  that  it  is  insisted  in  quarters  of  tl 
highest  philological  authority  that  even  in  lesicognM 
phy  and  grammar,  two  of  the  lowest  departments  fl 
the  science,  and  two  which  have  to  do  with  the  presa 
of  language,  and  perhaps  the  future,  aa  well  as  ^< 
the  past,  it  is  the  function  of  the  lexicographer  a 
of  the  grammarian  only  to  record  usage,  and  not  it 
any  way  to  attempt  to  guide  iL 

Whatever  may  be  the  function  of  philologists  u 
'exicographers  ua  to  the  present  and  the  future  of  la 
guage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  as  to  the  paf 
They  must  record  faithfully  and  exactly  the  results  0 
their  investigations.  Unless  this  is  done,  pbilolc^i 
a  delusion  and  dictionaries  are  a  snare.  It  must  baM 
been  in  ignorance  or  in  forgetfulness  of  this  obvioualf 
sound  rule  in  linguistics  and  lexicography  that  W 
esteemed  Jewish  gentleman  requested  the  pnbllaheit 
of  Webster's  and  Worcester's  dictionaries  to  < 
from  those  books  the  verb  to  Jew  ;  and  as  surely  11 
was  in  a  deliberate  setting  aside  of  that  rule  that  the 
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:  yielded  to  the  request.  Upon  this  a  contro- 
arose,  in  Tvbiub  several  newspapers  and  persona 
involved ;  and  I  was  asked  by  more  than  one  of 
wrties,  in  terras  that  I  could  not  without  di»- 
eay  disregard,  to  give  the  point  some  considerar 

6  request  laid  upon  me  an  unwelcome  task.  For 
g  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  polite,  the  most 
worthy,  and  the  niost  benevolent  men  that  I 
ever  met,  I  reckon  no  Buiall  proportion  oE  tlie 
lebrews  of  my  acquaintance.  And  in  particular 
e  had  occasion  to  remark  not  only  their  probity 
,tters  of  money,  but  their  fairness  and  kindlineas 
aling.  And  yet  when  1  am  asked,  as  I  am, 
ierth«  word  y'ew  has  been  nsed  for  longer  than 
ears  as  a  verb,  in  the  sense  of  to  cheapen,  to 
,  I  can  only  express  my  surprise  at  the  putting 
h  a  question.  I  am  nnnble  now  to  put  my  hand 
any  passages  in  the  writings  of  English  authors 
ich  the  word  is  so  used,  because  the  point  never 
Ltggested,  or  suggested  itself,  to  me  for  even  the 
casual  consideration,  and  i  cannot  spend  the 
that  would  be  required  in  looking  them  up. 
that  there  are  many  such  passages  in  authors 
vrote  in  the  last  century  and  in  the  present,  I 
ery  eure ;  and  aa  to  the  usage  of  the  present 
ation  I  can  bear  witness  myself  to  having  heard 
^erb  from  time  to  time  in  my  boyhood.  The 
Id  which  it  was  used  was  not  exactly  cither  to 
len  or  to  cheat,  but  one  between  tbe  two,  a  sense 
hich  there  is  no  other  verb.  I  remember  ite 
1  various  connections,  as  "  He  jewed  me  down," 
jewed  it  out  of  me,"  and  so  forth. 
it  at  all  strange  that  a  people  tike  the  blunt 
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Anglo-Saxons,  who  for  centuries  biive  prayed,  und* 

'   i  day  prHy,  for  "Jews,  Turks,  heretics,  and  "ifi- 

B  "  (I  dou't  know  whether  the  Roman  CulhuliS 

!  in  like  miinner  considerato),  and  who  read 

V  Pentatpuch  that  the  Jews  spoiled  the  EgJ^ltilllll1 

F  snd  who  hiive  bteu  so  long  &t  the  m«rcy  o£  llie  op 

'  pressed  Hebrew  in  money  matters,  great  and  sioiBt 

I  should  hitve  made  such  a  verb  as  tojetpf    The  qo* 

itioD   is  not  whether  it  was  juat,   but  whether,  tiw 

I  moral  forces  at  work  and    the    rehttive  positions  IX 

the  two  peoples  beiilg  what  they  were,  tlie  blunt* 

and  coarser  and  more  tyrannical  could  have  avoidM 

making  this  verb,  and  whether,  tliej  having  niiito 

and  usL'd  it,  philologists  and  lexicographers  «in  bo* 

■  estly  shut  their  eyes  to  its  existeDce.     Tlie  question 

ered  in  the  asking.      And  I  think  (hat  tbi 

Hebrew  gentlemen  on  one  side  of  this  discussion  haw 

taken  the  matter  much  too  seriously  to  heart.    Thft 

word,  if  not  quite  out  of  use,  \a  rapidly  becoming  H 

and  there  is  no  power  which  will  so  soon  drive  3 

into  oblfvion  as  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  tl 

Hebrews  themselves,  which  are  likely  to  be  fi 

effective  in  that  way  than  the  strongest  protest  or  tl 

most  rigid  expurgiition. 

As  to  the  mere  fact  of  its  presence  in  stamiOT 
dictionaries  of  the  English  language,  it  merely  taW 
its  place  there  with  other  terms  which  are  the  won" 
marks  oE  history,  —  foot-printaof  hatred,  of  prejui^ 
of  wrong,  of  error,  or  of  mere  circumstance  u[ 
yielding  surface  of  language.  Such,  for  instftnce,i 
chouse,  a  word  more  nearly  synonymous  with  that  i 
question  than  any  other  in  the  language.  It  is  o 
inally  a  Turkish  word  meaning  an  envoy.  It  has : 
English  meaning  from  the  misoondact  of  a  Turti 
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*n»oy,  or  chiaus,  sent  by  tlie  Grand  Sultau  to  London 
^  1803,  since  whicb  tune  to  cbouBe  (or  to  Turkisli- 
^nvoy)  a  man  out  of  iinything  Ii:i3  meiinl  to  cheat 
h'aa  out  of  it.  But  would  it  be  permissilile  that,  be- 
Csnseof  a  protest  of  a  college  o£  Ottomnii  diplomatists 
Bgainst  the  presence  of  this  verb  in  an  English  dic- 
tiooary,  an  English  lexicographer  should  snppress  it? 
Agnin  I  tbink  the  question  is  answered  in  the  ask- 
ing. Of  similar  origin  are  tho  words  Jesuitical,  which 
baa  no  equivalent,  as  it  means  something  other  than 
crafty,  intriguing ;  hector,  to  irritate  by  bragging 
and  threatening  ;  herod,  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of 
raving  furiously ;  eaiiijf,  meiining  originally  only  a 
captive  ;  and  miscreant,  which,  meaning  merely  mis- 
believer, bas  come  to  the  vilest  signification,  showing 
and  recording  in  language  the  former  virulence  of 
religious  hatred.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  omission  of  the  word  in 
question  from  any  English  dictioniiry  pretending  to 
thoroughness  and  trustworthinesB,  and  as  surely  also 
that  there  is  none  for  the  use  of  the  word  by  the 
present  generation. 

Upon  one  other  kindred  point  I  will  repeat  here  a 
remark  made  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses,"  where  this 
subject  was  considered.  There  is  a  sensitiveness  as 
to  the  use  of  the  word  Jew  in  a  descriptive  sense, 
•rhieh  seems  to  me  unreasonable.  It  is  asked,  Who 
ever  thinks  of  mentioning  that  a  culprit  is  a  Roman 
Catholic, a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Methodist?  Why,  then, 
«iy  that  he  is  a  Jew?  Answer:  Befauso  when  the 
word  is  thus  used  it  merely  defines  the  nationality  or 
race  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied.  We  fre- 
quently see  it  mentioned  that  a  prisoner  is  a  tVenclP 
tsao,  an  Iriahman,  or  a  German.     Just  so,  and  only 
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■o,  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  Jew.  Ko  reference  vlii(  I 
ever  is  made  to  his  religion  ;  no  thought  in  tnken'oiit  I 
His  race  merely  is  indicated.  For  the  Jew 
a  peculiar  people,  who,  in  the  woAls  of  une  o{  nl 
most  distinguished  of  their  family,  but  not  of  tl 
faith,  "  have  outliTed  the  Pharaolia."  Hebrtvi  w 
ba  the  better  word;  for  that,  I  belieTe,  aceordingU 
Iheir  usage,  carries  with  it  no  implication  of  reUgiou 
belief.  But  the  Hebrews  have  beeii  bo  faithful  wi 
have  so  clung  together  that  to  speak  of  them  as  wm 
is  to  speak  of  them  as  the  people  chosen  by  the  On 
God  to  proclaim  Him  to  the  world  ;  and  to  touch  ibt 
pride  of  the  race  is  to  oEEend  every  member  of  it,tnffl 
the  highest  to  the  humblest. 

Let  them  sit  as  serene  as  Mordecai.  They  who 
have  outlived  the  Pharaohs  may  outlive  phiiultigj. 
Certainly  they  will  live  down  prejudice  and  obloquy, 
of  which  this  verb  is  evidence  reproachful  only  to  ill 
present  users. 


CHAPTER  XSV. 

CHANGES   IH   LASGUAGE, 

That  words  cbajige  tbeir  meaning  every  intelligent 
erson  who  nbserres  language  and  tliiDks  about  it  well 
mows.  The  change  is  almost  always  by  a  grada- 
ijn,  the  Btepa  of  which  are  traceiible,  although  they 
lOt  always  be  clearly  defined.  NeTertheless,  some 
philologists  maintain  that  a  word  has,  and  cnn  have, 
at  least  ut  any  one  time,  hut  one  meaning.  Now,  if 
this  were  the  case,  it  ia  difficult  to  see  how  any  change 
oould  take  place.  For  if  a  word  lias  but  one  meaning, 
even  at  one  time,  it  must  be  used  witli  that  meaning 
by  all  the  three  generationa  that  are  living  in  the 
^orld  at  the  same  time,  each  of  wliicli  is  advancing 
gradoiilly  to  fill  the  place  of  the  other.  If  the  third 
P^oeration  receives  a  word  with  a  clearly  defined 
^"^iiing,  it  would  seem  that  when  this  thii-d  genera- 
-">Q  becomes  the  second  it  must  hand  that  word  with 
'"^  same  meaning  to  the  new  third,  and  so  on  forever. 
^'^t  this  is  not  the  case. 

*t  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  that,  with  bat  few  ex- 
options,  words  have  but  one  meaning;  that  is,  the 
"""^ical  and  essential  meaning  of  the  word  exists  so  as 

*  oe  perceivable,  and  so  as  to  be  a  constant  guide  to 

*  i*iglit  use.     At  the  same  time,  most  words,  if  not 
"deed  all,  are  used  with  such  a  degree  of  vagueness, 
•"^ail  though  it  be,  such  a  lack  of  perfect  consent  and  J 
^^ntical  apprehension  among  all  the  users,  that  p 
'*'*»y  no  word  haa  exactly  tlie  same  meaning  to  a 
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two  persona.  Jnst  ao  it  is  true  that  no  word  has*  ] 
actly  the  same  sound  to  any  two  persnns,  or  is  pr»  1 
nouneed  by  any  two  in  exactly  the  same  w»y.  !*■  1 
deed,  it  may  be  aaid.  without  ao  much  of  parndoiit  I 
might  be  generully  supposed,  that  a  word  oxisu  cmlj  I 
for  one  moment  of  time,  —  that  at  which  it  isspokeo'l 
and  that  if  it  is  then  immediutely  repeated  bydHi 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  it  is  in  some  redpedil 
either  of  sound  or  of  meaning,  not  quite  the  s 
word  which  had  just  before  been  spoken. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  what  might  be  called  a  ^ 
tical  view  of  language.  In  practice  we  must  assi 
and  we  do  assume,  tliat  a  word  used  at  a  given  dM  I 
—  the  present  —  is  in  all  respects  absolutely  the  sam»  ] 
to  all  its  users.  That  it  is  not  90  is  certainly  tme; 
but  this  ia  merely  a  fact  interesting  and  iiistnictife 
in  the  history  of  langu^^.  A  striking  illustnition  <^ 
the  changes  of  meaning  througli  which  a  word  tsaj 
pass  is  a  word  which  I  used  a  few  lines  above, — 
perton.  To  all  who  read  this  bowk  perBon  meiins  an 
individual  of  the  human  species  ;  but  it  baa  als^  an- 
other meaning,  connected  with  the  former,  and  aprinf- 
ing  fi-om  it :  it  means  the  body  of  one  of  the  human 
Bpecies.  Thus,  we  say  that  a  man  has  a  very  fin* 
person ;  meaning  that  his  body  is,  in  its  form  and  ia 
its  expression,  satisfying  to  the  eye.  We  say  that 
a  well-bred  and  delicate  woman  is  nice  and  dainty 
about  her  person  ;  meaning  that  she  is  careful  and 
fastidious  to  preserve  her  body  in  perfect  cleanUaefB 
,iind  freshness,  and  not  to  have  it  brought  into  coo- 
tact  with  anything  at  which  her  nice  sense  revolts. 

Now,  person  had  originally  no  such  meaning.  It 
meant  a  mask.  The  word  is  of  Latin  origin,  but  it 
is  in  existence  in  all  of  the  European  languagee,  wift 
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le  same  meaouig  ;  and  in  all  of  tliem,  its  use  can  be 
itiaced  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  earliest  period 
at  which  it  is  known. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  theatres  were  vast  unroofed 
Ttictures,  entirely  open  to  the  air.     The  observation 
E  any  play  of  feature  in  the  actors  of  these  theatres 
rould  have  been  quite  iinpoasibte,  ami  never  Wiia  at- 
impted.     Some  distinction  between  the  persoifagea 
[  the  drama  was,  however,  necessary,  and  ttiis  led  to 
tiie  use  of  comic  and  tragic  masks.     These  two  kinds 
of  masks  were  at  last  grcMtly  subdivided,  and  there 
masks  which  belonged  to  each  well-known  per- 
of  the  drama  ;  just  as  with  us  there  is  a  re- 
ived costume  for  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  for  example,  or 
for  King  Lear,  for  Malvolio,  or  for  Touchatone. 

These  masks  performed,  however,  another  veryim- 
jportant  function.  The  remoteness  of  the  atnge  from 
"le  audience  and  the  openness  of  the  theatre  not  only 
prevented  the  audience  from  seeing  anything  except 
le  general  appearance,  attitcides,  and  movements  of 
le  actors,  but  also  interfered  much  with  their  hear- 
ing of  what  was  said  ;  for  when  Sophocles  wrote,  and 
(A^rtBtophanes  and  Terence,  as  also  when  Shakespeare 
id  even  Sheridan  had  possession  of  the  stage,  peo- 
ple actually  went  to  the  theatre  to  listen, —  to  hear 
^metbing  higher,  nobler,  grander,  than  a  repetition 
of  their  own  foolish  gabble  by  other  people  in  fine 
elothes.  This  difficulty  of  hearing  was  overcome  iii 
B  measure  by  a  form  given  to  the  mouth  of  the  mask, 
which  was  greatly  widened,  and  protruded  so  as  to 
tncreaae  the  resonance  of  the  voice  and  carry  it  for- i 
ward. 

Then,  as  these  masks  were  subdivided  into  classes* 
■responding  to  the  heavy  fathe.s,  the  first  youn0 
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men,  the  leading  ladies,  the  cbamber-m;uds,  and  M  Ilk 
forth  of  the  modern  stage,  —  as  tlie  division  was  a 
ried  even  further  iuto  the  individual  distinction  of 
character,  —  thean  pertunts  uame  to  be  distiautive  ol 
the  characters  of  the  dramas  in  which  they  were  used; 
80  tliat  to  enumerate  the  masks,  or  pertjnm.  of  k 
drama  was  to  enumerate  the  characters  that  figured 
ID  it.  This  usage,  pure  and  simple,  slill  Eurvivu 
(though  with  some  difference  of  meaning  tu  the  mod- 
ern mind)  in  the  phriise  dramttU  pe.r»onct  (that  xt, 
persons  of  the  drama),  which  is  generally  used  ai  i 
beading  of  the  list  of  characters  in  a  play  in  all  Ind» 
European  languages  which  have  a  dramatic  liten^ 
turo. 

Persona,  having  thus  come  to  mean  a  fictitious  nun 
came  at  last  to  mean  a  real  one,  refi^renoe  being  at 
first  made,  however,  to  the  character  of  the  individual, 
and  to  his  face  as  expressive  of  that  character.  At 
last,  however,  it  came  to  mean  a  man,  that  is,  a  "  hu- 
man" (Aomo,  not  vtr);  as,  for  example,  we  say.  "If* 
person  were  to  do  thus  and  so,"  meaning  if  a  mitt 
or  a  woman  were  to  do  thus  and  so.  (And,  by  the 
w&y,  person  is  here  just  as  much  a  pronoun,  because 
it  stands  fur  a  man  or  a  woman,  as  him  is  in  lh« 
sentence,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  because 
him  there  stands  for  "any  man.")  Peraon  having 
thus  come  to  mean  the  individual  man  or  woman,  it 
was  at  last  applied  to  the  body  of  a  man  or  woman; 
and  thus  the  word,  the  identical  word  (with  tlw 
mere  dropping  of  a  final  letter),  which  at  firat  tm 
something  under  and  through  which  an  actor  spi 
came  at  last  to  mean  the  fleshly  body  of  a  human 
per  ton. 

This  is  an  extreme  example  of  what  may  be 
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l^^timate  or  normal  change  in  the  meaning  of 
word;  that  is,  the  change  has  been,  bo  to  eptiak, 
lo^cal.  Each  sliade  of  meaning  that  the  word  has 
had  haa  grown  naturally  and  ruasonaWy  out  of  a  pre- 
iceding  meaning.  To  changts  in  languiigo  of  thia  kind 
'tiiere  can  be  no  reaeonnble  objection,  so  long  aa  they 
ftre  80  gradual  as  not  to  be  confusing.  Indeed,  it  is 
vain  to  strive  against  any  change,  nonnul  or  abnov- 
il,  which  is  an  acuompUshed  fact.  In  language  even 
more  than  in  anything  else  that  which  is  must  be  ac- 
cepted. Reason  may  protest,  good  tiiste  may  revolt; 
but  if  a  word  has  come  to  be  generally  used  with  a 
certain  meaning,  that  is  practically  its  meaning  in  the 
community  in  which  it  is  so  used :  iind  tbuugli  the 
QSSge  may  be  abnormal,  absurd,  and  evpn  disgusting, 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  only  time  for  protest 
with  any  hope  of  success  is  when  the  tendency  to  a 
vicious  change  first  manifests  itself. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  great  number  of 
the  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words  which  are  not  of 
the  chamct^r  which  has  juet  beun  illuatratad  in  the 
history  of  perioUt  and  all  of  those  which  are  really 
objectionable  on  the  ground  of  reason  or  of  good  taste, 
are  the  consequences  of  the  use  of  words  by  persons 
who  do  not  understand  their  meaning.  And  how 
many  persons  there  are  who  daily  use  words  in  a 
strikingly  elegant  and  somewhat  overpowering  man- 
ner, without  understanding  them,  I  shall  not  here  un- 
dertake to  say.  Some  words,  indeed,  are  of  such  a 
character  that  roost  persons,  even  the  intelligent  and 
the  educated,  do  not  apprehend  their  real  meaning. 
A  word  which  I  have  used  above,  and  necessarily 
used,  in  the  discussion  of  the  word  peraon,  tbat  is, 
mdividwili  is  such  a  word.     Individual  is  used  gen- 
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eruUy  and  constiiiitly  to  mean  simply  perton.  Thew 
ar<;  few  nounB  in  tlie  language  so  uearlj  Byiionymoia 
Its  individual  and  person  ;  aiid  yet  there  are  uo  tvo 
whose  origin  and  real  Eiguilicance  me  more  unlilie. 
An  individitiU  is  merely  a  thing,  nn  entity,  wbicb 
cannot  be  divided,  a  unit ;  and  a  man  is  called  an 
individual  merely  because  he  is  a  single,  indivisible, 
self-contained  creature. 

The  truth  is  that  we  ore  bard  pressed  in  Engliib 
for  a  general  synonym  of  mtni,  meaniug  one  msni 
and  tbtre  seiims  to  be  with  niuny  people  a  relucUtDCe 
to  uae  the  simple  word  tnan,  just  as  with  msnj 
mure  there  is  a  reluctance  to  use  as  simple  aoil  U 
good  a  wurd,  woman.  Hence  we  have  tlie  geiienl 
iidjective  fcinale,  which  belongs  to  all  she  crat- 
ures,  made  into  a  noun,  as  an  elegant  synooym  of 
uiovta7i.  1  have  even  heard  of  a  man  who  wialied 
to  be  galUmt,  and  to  give  a  renson  for  the  gailantry 
that  was  in  him,  assign  aa  that  reason  that  "  bis 
muther  was  a  female."  So,  doubtless,  she  was :  awl 
BO  was  tbe  dam  of  his  mastiff  dog.  Otherwise  we 
have  that  common  and  really  unmeaning  use  of  llie 
word  ladi/,  which  is  well  fitted  to  excite  in  some  per- 
sone  a  feeling  of  nausea. 

To  avoid  the  use  of  nan,  meaning  a  human  per 
son  of  either  sex,  we  say  individual,  which,  however, 
is  n)ost  often  so  used  by  persons  whose  speech  is 
more  elaborately  elegant  than  sensible.  The  word. 
however,  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  if  sparingly  used 
is  open  to  no  objection.  But  how  many  of  those  who 
do  thus  use  it  know  or  thinic  of  its  real  meaning? 
They  accept  it  without  question  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  hear  it;  and  so,  indeed,  most 
Words  are  accepted.     Thus  it  is  that  speech  is  tbe 
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rarest  teat  of  education,  of  breediDg,  of  association. 
Peter's  speech  did  not  more  surely  betray  that  he 
was  a  Galilean  than  the  speech  of  every  other  man 
■hows  what  was  the  speech  of  those  among  whom 
fae  received  his  breeding;  and,  as  Alexander  Ellis 
Bays,  this  speech  once  thoroughly  acquired  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  ineradicable.  After  maturity, 
the  prosi>ect  of  any  material  change  in  this  respect  is 
very  slight  indeed. 

But  as  to  our  words  and  their  changes.  Individ- 
vol  is  recondite  in  its  real  meaning,  but,  happily, 
tliat  meaning  is  almost  incapable  of  misapprehension 
or  perversion.  Pretentious  writers  and  speakers  may 
choke  us  —  and  themselves — with  it,  hut  it  would 
seem  that  they  cannot  use  It  in  any  other  than  its 
proper  sense.  But  there  are  countless  numbers  of 
words  which  are  constantly  used  with  more  or  less 
perversion,  and  this  perversion  leiwls  to  deplorable 
confusion,  and  sometimes  to  misunderstanding  which 
baa  serious  conaequencea. 

In  the  every-day  speech  of  "  America,"  two  words 
constantly  illustrate  what  has  been  said  before  as  to 
the  ignorant  use  of  language.  These  are  predicate 
and  transpire.  I  have  remarked  upon  their  misuse 
before,'  and  so  have  others ;  but  the  misuse  is  bo  fla- 
grant and  80  common,  it  is  so  ridiculous  and  really 
BO  monstrous,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  mark 
it  aguis  by  using  it  as  an  illustration  of  almormal 
change  in  the  use  of  words,  a  changij  of  a  kind  quite 
inlike  that  which  has  taken  place  in  person  ;  a 
change  which,  although  it  is  increasing,  should  be  re- 
listed, and  may  yet  be  resisted  with  some  hope  of  pre- 
venting its  final  accomplishment.  It  Wiia  only  ths 
■  In  Worii  atid  tktir  Ufa. 
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other  day  that  I  heard  a  judge  of  one  of  oar  highi 
conrU  —  and  that  he  waa  an  upright  judge,  an 
judge,  and  one  learned  in  the  law  I  know  — say  on 
the  bench  that  a  certain  action  "  was  predicated  upon" 
a  certain  statute.  He  might  as  well  hare  said  thai  at 
hie  breakfast  he  had  predicated  bis  butter  upon  liii 
bread.  So  we  constantly  hear  one  mnu,  generally  * 
man  of  some  intelligence  and  education,  asking  another 
if  be  means  to  predicate  any  action  upon  such  or  Buch 
a  state  of  things.  What  he  means  to  ask  is  whetliei 
hia  friend  means  to  found  any  action  upon  such  cir- 
cumstaiices,  or  to  take  any  action  in  consequence  of 
thein.  What  he  really  says  is  nonsense,  utter,  abso- 
lute. To  any  one  who  knows  what  pr'dicale  means, 
it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  the  condition  of  mind  of  a 
man  who  talks  about  predicating  an  action  upon  anj- 
Z' thing.  To  predicate  means,  in  simple  words,  merely 
-  to  say ;  or,  to  use  larger  words,  to  utt«r,  to  deolare. 
A  verb  and  the  words  which  accoaipiuiy  and  modify 
it  are  the  predicate  of  a  senteuce,  because  they  say 
something,  declare  something,  of  the  subject  and 
about  the  object.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is 
not  the  remotest  connection,  metaphorical  or  other- 
wise, between  the  real  meaning  of  predicate  and  tliftt 
which  is  BO  commonly  given  to  it  in  this  country,  stoo 
by  judges  upon  the  bench. 

And  so  it  is  as  to  a  common  use  of  trtm*i 
Every  day  we  hear  it  said,  and  see  it  pi-int«d, 
such  and  such  an  occurrence  tranHpirud  yesterday 
speaker's  or  the  writer's  meitning  in  simple  English 
being  that  it  happened,  that  it  took  place,  that  the 
thing  was  dona.  Now,  transpire  means  to  brea(b« 
through,  to  pass  through,  and,  in  its  metaphorical 
which  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  ia  received,  it  m 
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paes  from  secrecy  to  knowledge,  from  privacy  to 
iblicitj.  For  example,  "  The  deoision  in  the  cabi- 
t  upon  the  New  York  appolutinents  hiis  not  yet 
renspired,"  or,  "  The  decision  Jid  transpire  yester- 
ly,"  —  that  is,  it  came  to  public  knowledge  yeater- 
ky.  This  is  tbe  proper  use  of  tbe  word,  aud  the 
ily  one.  But  some  person,  having  heard  it  said  cor- 
ctly  that  such  or  such  a  thing  transpired  yesterday, 
ith  tbe  meaoing  that  the  knowledge  of  it  became 
iblic,  snpposed  that  it  was  a  big,  elegant  word  ior^ 
le  simple  English  "happened"  or  "took  place," 
id  thereafter  used  it  with  a  pretentious  ignorance 
fhich  has  infected  many  others  innocent  of  his  intel- 
stnal  snobbishness.  A  like  ignorant  niiiiapprehen- 
in  and  pretentious  misuse  has  given  us  the  deplor- 
^ly  ridiculous  usage  of  predicate  whioh  lias  been 
ibove  set  forth.  It  is  such  perversion  of  language  as 
perversion  in  some  one  respect  or  more  —  that 
really  worth  the  serious  attention  of  those  who 
inid  speak  and  write  good  English.  This  is  of  more 
importance  than  all  those  errors  in  "  grammar  " 
in  spelling  as  to  which  so  many  persons  seem  so- 
itona.  For  perversions  like  this  really  affect  the 
saning  of  what  is  said,  which  the  few  grammatical 
rs  possible  in  the  English  language  —  for  exam- 
us  for  vie,  them  for  those,  done  for  do  —  in  no 
ly  touch. 

I  shall  in  the  following  chapters  give  some  attention 
this  part  of  my  subjeoL 
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THB  FIBBT  ENOUSH    VERBAL   CBITICTSIL 

As  we  were  slow  to  write  a  grammitr  of  wir  ow 
tongue,  even  od  false,  that  is  on  Latin,  prinaplM," 
were  we  Iut«  in  entering  upon  the  field  of  Engli^ 
verbal  criticism.  The  "  Gardens  of  Elo(jut-noe"a» 
"  Arts  of  Rhetoric,"  and  the  (ike,  whiclt  appesiwd  in 
the  £liz:ibethan  period,  had  little  or  nothing  U  ^ 
with  the  origin,  the  ineaoiDg.  or  the  furras  of  Eof 
lish  words  ;  und  even  PuttPiilifim's  "  Art«  of  Englidli 
Pf>esie  "  touches  those  subjects  but  incidentally..!' 
Wiis  not  until  1770  that  the  first  work  of  iiToW 
English  verbal  criticism  that  is  known  to  me  ap- 
peiired.  It  was  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Englisli 
Language,  in  the  Nature  of  Vaugelas's  R*'m;irka  on 
the  French  :  Being  a  Detection  of  many  Improper 
Expressions  used  in  Conversation,  and  uf  many  oth- 
ers to  be  found  in  Antliors.  To  which  is  prefixed  » 
Discourse  addressed  to  His  Majesty."'  It  was  amm- 
ymouB,  but  its  author's  name  whs  Robert  fiakcr.    Be 

was  not  a  scholar  ;  knew  no  Greek    and    almost  W ] 

Latin,  but  Beeins  to  have  been  familiar  with  Fi 
Nor  was  he  an  historical  etymologist;  for  in  his 
true  etymology  hardly  existed ;  and  as  to  Sanskrit)' 
very  existence  was  then  known  to  but  a  few 
scholars,  and  it£  value  as  a  key  to  Indo-Kiiropeai 
guage  structure  was  unsuspected  even  by  them. 
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**ed  sometimes,  —  as  indeed  wbo  does  not  ?  —  but 
■^ing  a  man  of  good  sense,  of  considerable  cultiTation, 
•^d  of  goijd  taste  in  literature  and  in  art,  and  having 
&yen  much  thougbt  to  liis  subject,  be  produced  a  lit- 
tle book  ivhieb  was  of  real  sei-vice,  and  the  effect  of 
*hieb  is  plainly  visible  upon  English  speech. 

To  mere  usage  and  authority  Baker  did  not  silently 
mbmit;  for  what  be  deemed  errors  in  usage  were  the 
Tery  subjects  of  his  critleism,  without  regard  to  tb© 
>epntation  of  the  authors  in  whose  works  be  detected 
them  ;  and  among  those  whose  incorrect  use  of  words 
r  faulty  construction  of  sentences  he  remarked  upon 
1  Locke,  Addison,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Warbur- 
iQ,  Melmoth,  Warton,  and  Harm,  tbc  author  of 
*•  Hermes."  But  hie  criticism  was  always  respectful, 
vithout  asperity  or  personal  sneers  at  the  writers 
rbose  errors  be  pointed  out;  and  in  censuring  the 
tis^e  of  authors  then  living,  particularly  those  of  mi- 
iBor  fame,  be  often  considerately  avoided  mentioning 
Barnes,  using  the  phrase  "  an  author  "  or  "  a  writer," 
ft  manifestation  of  decorum  and  good  nature  in  which 
hd  has  not  been  imitated  by  some  of  bis  successors. 
His  likening  of  his  book  to  Vaugelaa's.  published  in 
1647,  does  hardly  justice  to  htmseif ;  for,  unlike  Vau- 
gelas,  he  attempted  little  in  the  way  of  etymology  (al- 
though, with  bis  assumed  prototype,  he  erred  wJien  be 
did  bo),  and,  unlike  Vaugelas,  he  wiia  neither  priggish 
Bor  pedantic,  nor  was  he  a  courtier,  or  a  precisian,  or  a 
lover  of  speaking  fine.  His  book  ciineists  of  ona  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  remarks  upon  what  were  then 
common  usages  among  the  best  speakers  and  writers, 

)  any  one  familiar  with  the  literature  of  that  t' 
well  knows ;  and  the  justice  of  his  strictures  and  thw 
•Sect  are  evident  from  the  fact  that  almost  all  t 
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eolecisms  which  he  censures  were  erelong  abandowi 
by  good  writers,  and  gradually  ceased  to  be  hes4 
among  educated  speakers. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to  know  KM 
of  the  fuults  in  pliraeeoli^y  and  of  the  niinuea  tf 
words  which  were  thought  worthy  of  remark  by  tta 
first  English  verbal  critic,  one  hundred  and  ten 
ego.  I  shall  select  not  only  those  which  have  been  it 
together  given  up.  Among  them  are:  a»foUoviara 
follows,  which  still  has  some  support  in  respectabll 
usage;  ckaj/  for  cAniM.the  latter  being  mistaken  for  a 
plural,  —  as  some  people  who  wish  to  be  very  cofTMt 
epeuk  of  the  corp  of  an  army,  or  of  a  widow  mrran- 
ing  over  the  corp  of  her  husband,  or,  as  I  was  tuld  b; 
a  lawyer,  of  the  claw  of  a  statute,  to  avoid  ihe  "bid 
grammar "  of  saying  "  a  clause ;  "  ingenuity  in  the 
double  sense  of  ability,  clevemeaa,  and  of  ingentum:^ 
ness,  is  pointed  out  as  a  blemish,  —  the  latter 
it  has  lost;  demean  for  debase  or  lessen  ;  he  xi 
for  he  is  come  ;  set  for  sit,  and  lie  for  laj/  ;  propoK  (of 
purpose;  whom  for  who,  as,  "whom  you  would  saj 
passed  their  afternoons,"  etc. ;  't  it  him,  't  is  her,  't  i* 
me,  't  is  them,  for  't  is  he,  't  is  she,  't  is  /, '(  is  theg; 
mutual  for  common,  an  error  not  infrequent  no*  evea 
among  educated  people;  either  and  neither  used 
p]ural,as,  "neither  of  them  are;"  contemptuotulg  {<s 
contemptibly,  meaning  "  with  contempt,"  —  the  liilter. 
being  then  "most  commonly  used,'"  has  now  passed 
out  of  use ;  fell  for  fallen,  as,  the  horse  hat  JAl, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  then  used  by  "  many  wril" 
'  (indeed,  the  litei-ature  of  that  time  is  fall  of  » 
ike  use  of  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  for  the  parti- 
te ;  it  was  a  usage,  but  neither  sense  nor  English) ; 
a  in  they  both  met,  and  m  "  those  two  men  W 
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equal  in  capacity,"  which  is  justly  prononnced 
rose;  affreeabUy  suitable,  conformable,  for  agreea- 
Xy,  tuitabli/,  eonformabltf,  as,  "  be  performed  agreeable 
B  fais  promise,"  "  he  condccted  liimaelf  mdtable  to 
be  oocasion,"  — a  usage  common  in  that  dny,  but  in- 
efensible,  of  course,  and  since  then  abandoned  ;  aafe 
»  lafely,  as,  "  I  arrived  here  safely"  instead'of  safe, 
n  error  not  uncontmoa  now,  and  among  those  who 
re  anxious  about  their  "  grammar  ;  "  dare  for  dares, 
•a,  "he  dare  not  do  it"  for  "he  dare*  not,"  etc.,  which, 
slthough   it  is  mentioned,  rightly,  as  the  usage  of 
□umbers  of  people  "  and  of  "  many  authors,"  Baker 
Wiys  "appears  to  rae  to  give  a  person  au  air  of  illiter- 
acy,"—  but  we  hear  of  no  offense  taken  at  this  aa- 
■Qifiption   of   social  superiority ;    en  paggant   for  in 
patting,  justly  condemned   as   sheer  affectation  ;  the 
tDisplacing  of  only,  either,  and  neither,  as  in  "  I'heism 
un  only  be  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism,"  and 
**  He  was  neither  learned  in  the  languages  nor  philos- 
C^hy,"  which  has  in  its  support  the  usage  of  centuries 
ot  years  and  centuries  of  authors,  but  which  has  been 
since  seen  to  be  indefensible  according  to  the  struct- 
ure of  the  English  sentence,  and  which  has  almost 
disappeared  ;  the  false  construction,  "  /  tvat  going  to 
have  done  so  and  so,"  which  has  like  "  authoritative  " 
support,  and  which  is  in  like  manner  indefensible. 

Of  the  subjects  of  Baker's  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
teren  remarks  I  have  room  to  mention  only  these, 
which  are  not  the  most  important,  but  which  unite 
tome  interest  with  conveniency  for  citation.  To  these 
I  will  add  one  other,  his  condemnation  of  the  phrases 
different  to,  as,  "this  is  different  to  that,"  and  differ- 
tnt  (Aan,  as  in  the  sentence,  "  I  found  your  affairs  had 
been  managed  in  a  different  manner  than  whai  I  had 
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tdvised,"  which  is  quoted  From  Meli 
Both  tbese  are  set  down  as  heiiig  neitlj 
eeiist-,  wliich  is  true  of  them  ;  and  y 
tliem  there  is  the  "  authority"  of  lonj 
ostigo.  Tliey  are  iuteresting  iis  being  | 
ish  misusagea ;  neither  of  them  having 
a  foot-hoki  in  "  Ameiica."  Indeed,  th< 
to  be  something  peculiarly  puzzling 
cousing  in  the  proper  use  of  different 
hnrdly  have  fallen  inU)  the  double  ooi 
phrases  as  different  to  and  different  i 
latter  of  which  is  now  heard  from  eona 
are  not  uneducated.'  In  the  course  of 
the  former  phrase.  Baker  makes  a 
shows  that  be  had  a  just  estimate  < 
weight  of  usage  and  re-ason  in  determir 
eties  of  langnage.  He  says,  "I  kno' 
often  reconciles  improprieties  of  this  e 
are  some  cases  where  it  never  reconcili 
ly,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one. 
fore  give  my  vote  for  different  from,  a 
ish  the  expression  of  different  to."  '. 
usage  if  needs  must ;  but  he  does  not  a 
it  is  jnconaistent  with  reason.  He  apei 
edly,  and  yet  expects  his  decision  to  b* 
as  his  "  vote."  He  says  boldly  that  h< 
the  expression  different  to ;  and  yet, 
was  even  more  than  this  the  day  of  s 
about  questions  of  verbal  crititnsm,  v 
personal  attacks  upon  him  by  the  users 
>  II  is  proper  lb«  1  ibauld  a*;  lb«t  I  ilid  Di>t  raoet 
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of  BD  affectation  on  his  part  of  social  auperi- 
ity,  and  ad  impticatiou  that  they  were  bred  among 
opie  yhose  English  deserved  banishment.' 
The  reader  has  probably  seen  already  that  be- 
first  book  of  verbal  criticism  apun  tbo  Eng- 
ih  language  and  the  last*  there  are  sorae  strong 
pints  of  likeness;  and  if  any  "eager,  listening  en- 
ny"  of  the  author  of  the  latter,  on  either  side  of 
n  ocean,  is  ready  to  find  a  likeness  between  them  in 
leir  errors  and  deficiencies,  he  ia  welcome  to  all  the 
imfort  he  can  derive  from  so  doing.  Baker's  book 
d  not  profess  to  be  etymological,  or,  in  the  proper 
Dse  of  the  word,  philological.  Indeed,  it  could  not 
iTfi  been  philological  with  the  meaning  which  the 
Jrd  has  now  ;  for  the  philology  of  our  day,  the  only 
ne  philology,  was  in  Baker's  day  unknown.  And 
t  his  book  had  a  laudable  purpose,  and,  as  we  have 
»n,  did  good,  although  it  ia  a  small  affair.  No  other 
its  purpose  or  its  pretensions  is  "  Words  and  their 
[IseB,"  the  author  of  which  hopes  for  it  only  that  it 
nay  effect  a  like  and  perhaps  a  greater  good. 


"One  ling 

uif-e  bilh  no  t 

*r  but  ii»:  ■ 

d  still 

Runs  bli 

dii,  nn bridled, 

■[  lbs  Tul^ar 

will. 

Anolber 

OQunB  a  curl 

u9l)-  incloo'd 

In  liif.  0 

Art;  ofchoic 

fit  words  con. 

pos-d. 

Diftret, 

1  lo  tau  contiDUcd  in  u» 

niong  British 

writer 

of  edDuiion 

«r«tiol 

It  ti  nmtrk 

d  upDQ  in  IVordi  and  Iki 

rPfM, 

■•follow 

iniUocM  o 

M  Brlllih  i>3« 

quar 

««.  • 

enmrr 

ttd  >  twlf  *l»rt. 

*^"  The'bcss  vinl  is  in  Instrument  of  quite  ■  different  nature  (o  the  trum- 
."      (Additon,  T.lier,  No.  163.) 

'  The  stonna  and  the  mists  ....  are  strsneely  differtnt  to  those  ufec 
t  milder  pheoomenB  among  which  the  Engliiih  people  have  developed 
Ir protpciit.v,"  etc.  (Buckle,  Historv  of  Civiliiilion,  vol.  iii.,  p.  38.) 
Wan  h  deidrRble  or  tolerable  I  could  muliiply  then  examples  br  tht 
T».  Koemlnence  or  frequency  of  usage,  however,  can  ioalifyihe  phraw, 
ila  la  and  difftml  retain  the  meaning  Ihey  have  bad  for  csnluriM. 
1   Wtrdt  sad  Titir  Ufa  i>  referred  to. 
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With  ttiB  ye«r-Bpinner».     On»,  unh«npT-fo 
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every-day  English  of  "  American  "  li 
.ffected  by  what  the  "  average  American  "  seea 
bis  eyes  every  day,  not  only  in  newspapers,  but 
ce  advertisements,  and  even  on  signs,  thiit  mis- 
of  the  lowest  origin  rise  not  iinfreiiueMtly  into 
nee  with  people  of  tolerably  decent  habits  of 
and  conduct.  It  is  only  lately  that  I  have  dis- 
,  how  very  large  the  cliiss  is  that  never  reads  a 
iftrdly  ev6D  a,  noTel  of  the  slightest  kind  ;  and 
iclined  to  think  that  I  yet  do  not  quite  know 
my  people  there  are  in  New  York,  that  dresB 
'e  comfortably,  and  have  "  money  in  tlie  bank," 
B  dependent  entirely,  for  the  little  intellectual 
nee  which  they  assimilate,  upon  their  morning 
eir  evening  newspaper.  I  have  myself  ob- 
bow  slang  and,  what  is  very  mach  worse,— 
ig  has  in  some  cases  a  peculiar  pungent  mean- 
vulgar,  slovenly  words  and  piirases  creep  into 
long  people  who  would  be  angry  or  ashamed 

were  told  that  their  speech  was  vulgar  and 
y.     I  shall  therefore  remark,  briefly  and  un- 
lically,  upon  some  examples  of  this   kind  of 
lay  language.! 
-e  is  a  strange  way  of  making  a  verb  and  then 

hundredaDdflfiTCommoQ  misuKB  of  words 
nd  tktir  Uki,  nhere  ittey  (r 
ie«[Ded  nol  reqiiired  lot  (be 
otaiy  ehapler. 
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ia  participle  from  a  doud  in  ton,  of  which  tlie  m* 
faniiliiur  mad  oSeQaive  example  used  to  be  donate,  bvn 
donation  ;  but  now  returrect,  from  resun-eci iim,  W 
followed  it  into  a  certain  vogue.  I  found  u  oibinrt 
('  minister,  the  other  day,  telling  about  a  ihing  being 

resurrected.    Why  he  waa  not  satisfied  with  raited  ct 
rained  up,  or  revived,  which  have  perfectly  answewd 

!tbe  purposes  of  all  good  writers  and  speakera  tai 
^e  coinmoQ  people  (and  it  is  the  best  words  i3 
phrases  only  that  do  both),  1  cannot  iinderstuniL 
IB  to  be  hoped  that  liia  example  will  not  bring  t 
word  into  yet  more  general  use.  Worse  than  nnf 
net,  however,  is  Southey's  reiurrectioniie,  nwA 
haps  jocosely  :  "  At  least  half  these  gentlemen  are 
included  in  the  common  collections  of  the  poets, 
must  be  reaurrectioniaed  at  Stationer's  Hall."  (Let 
ters,  vol,  i.,  p.  270.)  Nor  can  Frith's  revelate  for  i 
veal  be  regarded  with  any  fayor :  "  He  saw  it  in  fs 
....  plainly^  revelated  unto  hira,  albeit  he  were  de 
many  hundred  years  before  it  was  actually  fiilHIl 
and  revelated  unto  the  world."  (The  Body  of  Chri 
1533,  ed.  1829,  vol.  iv.,  p.  327.) 

Another  queer  use  of  verbs  which  is  coming  ii 
vr^ue  is  the  perversion  of  their  meaning  from  a  pro] 
object.  In  a  paragraph  before  me  I  find  mention 
a  man  who  "feared  to  be  embezzled  ;  "  and  1  li 
read  a  report  in  which  it  was  said  that  a  bank  "^ 
defalcated."  This  is  almost  equal  to  the  case  of 
man  who  announced  that  "  last  night  a  gn.-at  I 
glery  was  committed,  and  I  am  the  gentWman  i 
was  buggled."  I  have  seen  the  word  burgled,  n 
from  burglary,  like  resurrect  from  returrecdon,  u 
if  not  with  perfect  seiiousnesa,  at  least  in  such  a 
liliat  it  would  be  sare  to  mislead  uniuAtructed 
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MS.  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  "  bad 
grammar"  in  this.  The  sentences,  ''He  was  em- 
bezzled,"  "The  bank  was  defalcated,"  will  "pavse" 
perfectly,  and  bo  will  "  He  was  burgled,"  The  error 
in  the  first  case,  as  in  the  luet,  is  merely  that  of  the 
Ignorant  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  A 
man's  money  may  be  embezzled,  but  he  cannot ;  and 
BO  with  a  bank  and  its  money. 

The  verb  can  is  now  too  commonly  used,  even  by 
persons  who  should  know  better,  erroneously  in  the 
of  mat/.  A  mistress  will  say  to  her  servant, 
•*  You  can  go  out,"  meaning  to  give  her  permission  to 
go  out,  the  proper  word  to  express  whicii  is  viay. 
There  was  no  question  whether  the  aetvant  could  go 
oat,  that  is,  had  the  ability  to  do  so.  If  the  doors 
had  been  barred,  or  the  girl  had  broken  her  leg,  then 
it  might  haye  been  said  to  her,  '•  You  can't  go  out ; " 
but  permission  is  granted  by  mai/.  When  a  school- 
boy puts  up  his  hand  and  says,  "  Please,  can  I 
g'out?"  he  means,  and  should  say,  "May  I  go  out?" 
The  distinctions  between  may,  can,  ihall,  and  will 
mre  of  great  value,  and  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
When  these  verbs  aroused  in  what  the  grammarians 
call  their  auxiliary  position,  they  enable  us  to  express 
varieties  of  meaning  which  are  inexpressible  in  the 
corresponding  tenses  of  synthetic  languages.  As  to 
the  loss  that  we  should  suffer  by  the  confusion  of  the 
meanings  of  these  verbs,  that  will  be  seen  by  any  per- 
kon  who  reflects  a  moment  how  it  would  be  if  we 
coald  no  longer  say,  I  may  do  so  and  so  to-morrow  if 
I  can ;  I  might  do  so  if  I  could  ;  I  would  dp  so  \i  I 


vhould. 

I       Avocation  is  a  word  very  much  misused  in  the  sense 
I  of  work,  business,  occupation,  even  by  writers  of  in- 
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telligeoce  aod  edocstion.  The  exxmplca  aX  my  kul 
are  very  nnmerous.  It  will  be  fouod  thas  mawA 
□ot  only  in  the  pag^a  of  aucb  jitumals  as  tfa«  Ia' 
don  "Times,"  the  "S.imrday  Review,"  "The  [Iflfr 
don]  Spectator,"  and  the  "  I'all  MaU  Gaaetlo,"  wtiiiA 
repreaeut  the  best  English  of  tbe  day,  hut  in  tin 
books  of  writers  of  high  reputation. 

The  following  inst^uice  is  from  the  "  Poll  MoU  Gf 
sette :  "  "  They  invited  a  nnmber  of  barristers  of  fuUj^ 
established  repntation  to  help  them,  they  attachii 
salaries  to  tbe  new  cimrs,  and  arranged  the  duties 
tbe  professors  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possili 
with  their  professional  avocations."  Now  a  barrisUr'l 
professional  duty  is  his  vocation;  matters  whicb  cil 
him  away  from  these  duties  are  arocations.  Thi 
FalstaS  says  to  the  Prince,  when  he  gibes  him  alw 
the  proposed  robbery,  "  'T  is  my  vocation,  HaL' 
Vocation  means,  simply,  calling.  One  man's  cal!ii]( 
is  agriculture,  another's  trading,  another's  ehoe-mit 
ing  ;  and  these  are  their  vocations.  Thus  tbe  Bo< 
ot  Common  Prayer,  with  that  duplicate  expression 
the  same  thought  iu  an  English  word  and  a  Latin  ch 
which  was  common  of  old,  speaks  of  a  man's  vocatid 
and  calling.'  How  it  was  that  avocation  came  to  b 
nsed  in  a  sense  directly  opposed  to  its  real  meaning 
cannot,  of  course,  say  positively ;  but  I  have  no  doall 
that  it  was  merely  through  that  pretentious  ignorsMl 
M  that  slovenliness  in  speech,  to  which  we  owe  tb> 
greater  number  of  the  perversions  of  liingunge. 
misusage  began  a  long  while  ago.  See,  for  exarnpli 
the  following  passage  from  a  writer  of  the  raukfl 
Defoe,  who  wrote  nearly  two  centuries  since :  — 

Iba  other  EiiijUsh 
Tk*  DiettM  amd  S< 
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"Wherefore  I  think  to  write  to  the  learned  Dr.  B.,  im. 

■ring  his  most  sahlime  haughtiness  thiit  when  his  other 
e  sul)!inie  acocaiiont  of  pedantry  and  pedagogism  will 
an  interrsl,"  etc.     (History  of  the  Devil,  page 

3,  ed.  Bohn.) 
f  There  is  no  room  left  for  doubt  as  to  what  Defoa 

int,  for  the  Dr.  B.  was  to  get  "  an  interval  "  from 
"avocations."  Now,  Defoe,  by  his  misuse  of  aro- 
,  said  exactly  whsit  he  did  not  mean  to  aay. 
e  meant  Dr.  B.'a  vneationi.  or,  better,  iiis  vocation. 
3  vocation  is  his  calling,  his  trade,  work,  bosi- 

B,  occupation.  The  occupations  of  hia  leisure  hours, 
I  those  which  call  him  away  from  his  work,  are  avo- 
tiions :  vocare,  to  call ;  a-vocare,  to  call  away. 
[And  yet  a  writer  so  learned  and  so  painstaking 
Htit  Itia  style  u  Buckle  oontinu&tly  misuses  this 
Brd,  thus :  — 

r  At  all  eveuta,  between  these  two  professioos  men  were 
jbeesarily  divided ;  the  only  avoealiont  were  war  and  theol- 
f,"  (History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.,  chap,  iv.) 
" ,  .  .  .  and  this  forced  interruption  enconrages  among 
B  people  an  irregularity  and  instability  of  purpose  which 
Aea  them  choose  the  wandering  avocations  of  a  shepherd 
ther  than  the  more  fixed  pursuits  of  agriculture."  (VoL 
t  <*"P-  ■"»■) 

And  here  I  will  remark  that  this  use  of  avocation 
(  Defoe,  and  since  his  time  by  hundreds  of  good 
titers,  such  as  Buckle,  so  that  nowadays  it  has  be- 
itne  almost  the  general  usage,  dot;s  not  and  cannot 
ake  it  right.  There  goes  something  besides  the 
Bte  repetition  of  a  word  in  a  certain  sense  to  the 
Rking  of  normal  language.  Aa  vocation  means  call- 
g,  a-vocation  cannot  properly  mean  calling,  but 
ast  properly  mean  a  calling  away,  a  thousand  Dfr 
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foea  and  Bucklee  to  tlio  contrary  notwithstanSinj 
Tlie  use  of  it  in  the  former  sense  is  as  in  defensible  ll 
the  use  of  demerit  for  merit  by  eome  of  tlie  bestEaf 
lish  writers  before  1625.  And  the  word  itself  inigiit 
well  be  dropped,  whether  used  rightly  or  wrongly/m 
f:ivui-  of  a  plainer  and  simpler  one.  Thus,  when),iii 
"The  Cruise  of  the  Galatea"  (page  220),  it  U  su4 
"  The  laborers  are  able  in  the  hottest  weather  to 
carry  on  their  usual  avocations  witbont  danger,"  it 
might  much  better  have  been  written  that  ihoy  ««< 
able  to  "do  their  daily  work,"  etc. 

Couple.  This  word  is  another  example  of  a  gen- 
eral misusage  which  has  extended  through  not  1( 
than  three  centuries,  and  of  which  many  instanoM 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  best  writer.  Tb« 
following  passage  from  the  "Saturday  Review"  is 
example  of  the  misusage  in  question:  "In  brcai 
daylight  she  met  a  couple  of  men  carrying  a  coupU 
of  sacks."  (February  23,  1878.)  The  incorrectnai 
of  this  use  of  the  word  is  made  very  manifest  by  tht 
following  example  of  its  correct  use  in  the  very  samfl 
journal,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  same  article :  "  The  real 
master  of  the  establi-shment  is  the  stiff  and  exnctinj 
Colonel  Demarcay,  who  pensions  her  husband,  p»y< 
her  dressmaker's  bills,  and,  in  short,  maintains  the 
young  couple,  on  condition  of  their  absolute  siibserrf. 
ence,"  The  man  and  the  wife  are  properly  called  a 
couple,  becijuse  they  are  joined  or  coupled  togeliier. 
The  men  carrying  the  sack  were  not  coupled,  n« 
were  the  sacks  coupled.  There  were  two  men  carryil^ 
two  sacks.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  n  reason  for  tluB 
general  misuse  of  a  word  of  two  syllables  for  a  woid 
of  one,  unless,  indeed,  we  find  it  in  a  dislike  of  pl»iB« 
nesB  and  simplicity.     I  have  remarked  upon  tbia  nUI 
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^Bage  before,  but  it  occurred  to  me  ns  another  (aud 
_'et  a  stronger)  example  of  general  error,  such  as  that 
l»Bt  remarked  upon.  One  illustrates  tbe  other.  Nor 
BhuU  I  be  deterred  from  the  indication  of  error  be- 
cause I  ni»y  have  censured  it  iit  some  time  before. 

Talk  is  now  very  generally  rainused  for  speak,  and 
oy  many  persons  who  should  know  better.  Thus, 
TroUope  writes :  — 

The  fact  is,  George,  we  are  ratlier  a  divided  bouse  here. 
Some  of  UE  talk  Itulian  and  aome  Engliah.  I  am  the  only 
Common  Interpreter  io  the  bouse,  and  1  find  it  a  bore." 
(Popenjoy,  chap,  ixs.) 

"  But  they  are  quite  wiltiug  to  think  that  I  and  my  wife 
ought  to  be  diLmned  because  we  laU:  Italian,  and  tliat  my 
•on  ought  lo  be  disinherited  because  he  was  not  baptized  in 
the  English  Church."     (Popenjoy,  chap,  xiiv.) 

And  even  Thackeray  has 

"  I  talked  Latin  faster  tban  my  own  beautiful  patof*  of 
Alsatian  French."   (Paris  Sketch-Book,  ed.  1869,  page  126.) 

In  all  these  cases  the  proper  word  is  speak.  The 
people  spoke  Italiiin,  and  they  spoke  Latin.  A  man 
may  speak  Italian,  or  Engligh,  or  any  other  language, 
very  well,  aud  yet  talk  nonsense.  People  apeak  to 
each  other  in  the  street,  or  as  they  pass  each  other  in 
the  dismal  promenade  of  evening  parties ;  and  they 
Bometimes  stop  and  talk.  Speak  corresponds  to  the 
French  parler  ;  talk,  to  earner.  A  child  may  be  able 
So  speak,  that  is,  say  mamma  and  papa,  but  not  to 
talk,  that  is,  to  put  words  together  intelligently. 
The  two  words  may  seem  to  overlap  each  other,  even 
m  coiTect  usage ;  but  it  will  be  found,  I  believe, 
that  they  do  not.  At  any  rate,  the  misusage  in  quea- 
UoD  is  flagrant. 
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t  ia  very  generally  misused  in  a  w&yof  ntidi 
B  following  instance  is  an  example :  — 

cnme  the  aboriginal  games,  in  wliich  DicWKii 
iared  in  liia  clever  trick  of  dodging  a  crickei-biU.  . 
I    inceggaut  Jire  at  bim  was   kept  up  at  a  diilsi: 
y  twenty  yards,  bat  be  fended  tbem  all  oS  moit  adnH^j' 
e  of  tbe  GoJatea,  page  374.) 

And  we  bear  and  see  continually  sncli  pbnuesafc 
"  He  fired  a  atone,"  and  I  remember  even,  *'  He  find 
H  glass  of  water  in  his  face."  Indeed.  _/ire  has  comB 
to  be  used  by  the  majority  of  people,  in  a  loose,  slo^ 
enly  way,  for  both  tkroto  and  thoot.  Its  misuse  c: 
about  at  first  by  a  use  of  it  as  a  a^-nonym  of  1 
When  band  Bre-arras  came  into  use,  and  veryslow^ 
superseded  the  bow,  the  mueketeer  carried  &  ligbttl 
match  (by  which  the  poor  fellow  often  blew  biO 
self  up  with  his  own  powder),  and  the  word  of  c 
mand  was,  "Give  fire  I"  that  is,  put  fire  to  the  poiP 
der.'  This  was  soon  naturally  abbreviated  to  "  fira." 
Hence  jire  came  to  be  naed,  pardonably  as 
for  thoot.  But  the  last  line  of  "  Hamlet" 
bid  the  soldiers  shoot,"  —  Fortinbras's  command  fo( 
the  military  salute  to  the  corpse  of  the  Prince.' 
This  use  of  fire  for  «hoot  has  gone  on,  until  we  no* 
hear  arehers  talk  of  "firing  an  arrow,"  a,  somewhl 
absurd  expression.  The  next  stage  of  perversion  i 
the  use  of  fire  to  express  the  projection  of  any  mil 
lile ;  for  example,  to  fire  a  stone,  instead  of  to  throi 

I  Here  i«  a  passage,  whimilcallj  in  point,  from  Ibe 
beth«n  drsmmliiili ;  — 

lacomo.     riR'II  be  drunk  pmeDlly. 

Bimho.     Bottle,  In  bttUa  'ni;!     PreMntl    Oire  Aral 
Sal     Aa  you  were.     [StU  dovm  tliejiaik.'] 

(Shirley,  Tha  Boyd  Muter,  A 

*  Balntea  naed  alwaji  to  be  find  with  ■hotlnl  gum. 


iwhil 
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^  Btone,  to  fire  a  cricket-ball,  instead  of  to  throw  one, 
**elong  we  may  hear  of  a  fireman  firing  water  at  a 
fife  i  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  be  in  store 
fi)rna. 

Calculate   (aa   to   which   see   "  Words   and   their 

Uses"}  is  another  word  similarly  misused  by  a  vpry 
•*i^  number  of  speakers  not  unintelligent  or  unedu- 
^ted.  To  calculate  is  to  compute.  An  astronomer 
^calates  by  a  toilsome  and  vastly  comprehensive 
Xiathematical  process  the  orbit  of  a  planet.  A  biisix 
'•ese  man  calculates  the  probable  cost  of  an  enterprise. 
Hence,  anything  which  is  very  carefully  designed  or 
Adapted  to  a  certain  purpose  may  be  said  to  bo  cnl- 
Cnlated  for  it.  But  the  word,  or  at  least  the  partici- 
ple, is  very  commonly  used  to  mean,  merely,  fitted, 
Bitited,  apt.  I  find  even  in  the  London  "  Times  "  the 
following  sentence :  "  The  stuff  itself  was  well  cal- 
culated to  burn,  though  of  course  it  was  not  there  for 
BqcIi  a  purpose."  This  is  almost  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  stuff  was  not  calculated  to  burn  j  no  one 
had  eontrived  it  for  that  purpose,  Or  wished  it  to 
bum ;  it  waa  merely  apt  to  burn,  liable  to  take  fire. 

Aeeident  is  a  word  which  too  commonly  suffers  a 
like  perversion.  It  is  used  us  if  it  meant  a  wound, 
rhns  I  read  in  an  advertisement  the  very  doubtful 
assertion  that  "witch-hazel  cures  accidents  and  inju- 
ties  of  all  kinds."  Now,  accidents  are  of  countless 
kinds ;  among  them  are  the  falling  of  steeples,  the 
explosion  of  steam  boilers,  the  collision  of  railway 
trains,  and  the  falling  of  fat  into  the  fire;  all  of 
which,  it  may  safely  be  said,  are  quite  uncurable,  even 
by  witch-hazel.  A  wound,  or  a  bum,  or  a  bodily  in- 
jury IB  not  an  accident,  but  it  may  be,  and  it  gener- 
ally is,  the  result  of  an  accident.     But  such  is  the 
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ignorant  and  vague  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  by  people  nho  would  be  in  a  fidget  aboti 
their  grammar  that  I  have  heard  it  said  that  "Uwy 
were  airrying  accidents  into  the  hospital ;"  (KeidtnU 
being  used  to  mean  wounded  men  who  were  injured 
by  accident  1 

Every  once  in  a  ichile  ia  a  phrase  most  often  heari 
from  ladies'  lips,  but  too  often  from  men,  and  some- 
times seen  in  print.  In  this  phrase  every  qualifier  all 
that  comes  after  it ;  and  what  ia  a  once  in  a  whiUt 
The  nonsense  ia  apparent.  This  phraae  is,  I  believe, 
an  Americanism  of  indisputable  origin  and  nsiige.  At 
leiist,  I  have  never  heard  it  except  from  Americu 
speakers,  or  met  with  it  except  in  American  writw*. 
It  is  a  perverBion  by  transposition  of  "  ouce  in  erery 
little  while,"  which,  although  not  a  very  good  phrue, 
being  itaelf  a  perversion  of  "  oni;e  in  a  little  while," 
is  yet  comprehensible.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  any  one  who  can  understand  the  use  of 
words  that  "  everjf  once  in  a  little  while  "  ia  an  ab- 
surd and  meaningless  phrase,  —  an  illustration  of  the 
absoluteness  of  logical  position  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Another  phrase  commonly  misused  is  make  wt 
a  phrase  idiomatic,  although  found  in  other 
guages.  It  is  misused  thus:  "He  snatched  up 
cloth  and  made  way  with  it."  Wliat  the  writer 
meant  to  say  was  that  the  thief  made  away  with  tlie 
cloth.  When  be  began  to  run,  he  doubtless  matle 
way  as  fast  as  he  could.  To  make  way  is  to  move 
uore  or  less  rapidly,  to  dispatch  ;  to  go  off  with  is 
to  make  away  with.  Hence  the  phrase  "  He  madt 
away  with  himself  "  for  "  committed  suicide, 
U   not    anfrequently   perverted   into   "  mad* 
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The  mention  of  suicide  reminds  me  that  I  eiiw  tke 
other  day,  in  a  newspaper  of  very  high  standing,  a 
mention  of  two  eaicideB,  "  one  aucceasfiil  and  the 
ether  unsuccessful. "  I  wonder  what  kind  of  event 
an  ansuccessfiil  suicide  is.  A  few  reptititiona  of  such 
B  nonsensical  blunder  as  this,  and  hundreds  of  people 
will  assume  tliat  tuidde  means  an  attempt  upon  a 
Jban's  own  life. 

Some  of  the  most  ludicrous  mbtukes  in  language 
bat  are  made  are  to  be  seen  where  they  are  likely  to 
In  the  most  harm  —  in  the  street  railway  cars.  Thus, 
rtien  it  is  announced  that  "children  more  than  five 
fears  will  be  charged  full  fare,"  every  indignant 
Kther  of  h  stritpping   lad  or  lass  swallotvs    with  his 

huth  a  lesson  in  bad  English.  He  does  not  con- 
[der  the  announcement  in  the  light  of  the  query  how 
t  child  can  be  more  than  five  yenrs,  any  more  easily 
ban  it  can  be  more  than  five  apples  or  more  than  five 
^rs  of  shoes.  He  regards  it  in  the  light  only  of  an 
a:tra  five  cents,  and  the  phrase  is  seared  into  his 
bemory.  A  child  is  more  or  leas  than  five  years  old, 
W  of  age. 

'  Another  of  these  announcements  holds  a  bad  lesson 
before  the  public  eye  daily,  "  Passengpra  are  ear- 
fjbestly  requested  not  to  hold  couvei-sation  with  either 
mmductor  or  driver."  Now,  this  implies  that  there 
jjire  two  conductors  and  two  drivers,  and  that  the  pas- 
nHngers  are  asked  not  to  talk,  or,  in  elegant  phmae, 
*  hold  conversation,"  with  either  of  them.  The  sim- 
iple  introduction  of  the  rectifies  the  phrase:  "not  to 
V>ld  conversation  with  either  the  conductor  or  the 
|Afiver."  The  error  of  which  this  is  an  example  is  a 
|i90mnion  one  ;  the  is  omitted  after  tilher  and  or  from 
dorenlineee  or  ignorance,  and  the  result  is  not  only 
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slovenly  English,  but  actual  confusion,  wlilrli,  in  li*"! 
for  inHtance  (and  most  of  our  laws  of  lat«  years  m 
drawn  up  in  a  -very  inexact,  slipshod  way),  is  p 
duciive  of  serious  injury. 

In  and  into  are  very  commonly  confused  :  but « 
the  two,  into  is  much  the  greatee  sufferer,  as  !"ii» 
people  seem  inclined  to  drive  It  out  of  the  languiE*- 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  heur  ;i  nian  m 
that  he  got  m  a  'bus  or  car,  meaning  that  he  got  t* 
it.  When  he  had  got  into  the  'bus,  then  he  was  in  it 
So,  some  people  will  say  that  they  have  not  looked* 
a  hook  for  a  long  while,  meaning  that  they  haveort 
loolied  into  a.  hook. 

The  difference  in  the  signification  of  these  t« 
words  is  that  into  implies  tendency  toward,  if  m* 
motion ;  in  implies  confinement,  limitation.  W' 
walk  into  a  room,  and  then  are  in  it;  we  look  i 
an  affair  ;  we  sea  into  a  scheme;  a  fisfa  swims  fromL 
brook  into  a  pond,  and  then  swims  in  the  pond.  Buk 
the  distinction  between  the  uses  is  sotnetimes  oo^ 
clear.  I  had  marked  thh  sentence,  aa  I  read  it  ii 
TroUope's  "  American  Senator,"  chapter  iv,,  as  erronfr 
ous  in  the  use  of  into  :  "  Seated  back  on  the  sofa  n 
Mr.  Ribbs,  the  butcher,  who  w:is  allowed  into  tbl^ 
society  as  being  a  specially  modeat  man."  Bnt  (* 
reverting  to  it  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  wrong.  R* 
ceived  or  admitted  into  the  society  woidd  certainly 
be  right;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  a 
pleasant  jar  on  my  ear  was  produced  by  the  unhappy 
use  of  the  word  allowed. 

Directly.    Tlie  misuse  of  this  word,  in  the  si 
when  or  as  soon  as,  is  British ;  but  as  bad  exampU 
IB  contagious,  I  remark  upon  it  anew,  although  H 
M  considered  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses."     IHrt^ 
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means  straightwaj,  aiid  so  in  the  shortest  time  ;  senses 
bom  which  there  is  no  right  road  to  tlie  sense  of 
vfaen  or  as  soon  as.  And  yet  the  moi^t  eminent  Brit- 
ish writers  (with  a  few  exceptions,  among  whom  is 
Macaulay)  use  the  word  in  the  lattei-  sense.  Buckle's 
pages  are  peppered  with  it.  For  example,  "  . .  .  .  but 
Richelieu,  directly  he  wot  called  to  the  council,  deter- 
mined to  humble  that  house  in  both  its  branches." 
(History  of  Civilization,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  i.)  "  The  cele- 
brated work  o£  De  Lolme  on  the  English  constitution 
was  suppressed  directly  it  appeared"  (The  same, 
shap.  T.}  Buckle's  misuse  of  the  word  ia  so  frequent 
that  I  stopped  making  memornndunis  of  it.  Cardi- 
nal Newman  also  writes,  "  ,  .  ,  .  but  thiit  directly  they 
we  loved  for  their  own  sake,  then  they  return  to  their 
>riginal  dust."  (Sermons  on  Subjects  of  the  Day,  No. 
XVII.)  This  perversion  is  of  reci'nt  origin,  and  will 
probably  be  corrected  by  criticism. 

Anticipate  is  commonly,  it  may  almost  be  said 
generally,  misused  in  the  sense  of  expect,  look  for. 
Thus:  I  antidpate  going  to  Albany  to-morrow,  I 
anticipate  seeing  her  this  evening.  Now,  anticipate 
means,  by  derivation,  to  take  beforehand,  and  its 
proper  meaning  in  English  is  to  take  first  possession 
of,  or  to  take  before  the  proper  time.  If  a  man's 
note  is  due  on  the  30th,  and  he  pays  it  on  the  25th, 
he  anticipates  its  due  payment.  A  man  may  antici- 
pate another  in  doing  something  which  both  intend 
doing;  that  is,  he  may  succeed  in  doing  it  first.  But 
his  looking  forward  to  doing  eitlier  of  these  acts  ia 
not  anticipation  ;  it  is  expectation. 

Particle  is  strangely  used  to  mean  "  at  all,"  or  "  in 
»ny  degree,"  as  we  very  colloquially  use  bit.  There 
H  a  man  who  walks  np  and  down  Broadway  bearing 
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a  picture  which  ropresenta  a  triaiuphant  dentist  fienl 
islily  brandiBliing  in  the  air  a  forceps  containing  i 
huge,  three-fanged,  uprooted  double  tooth,  while  ba 
demands  of  a  meek  individual  in  a  lai^e  chair,  "  Did 
it  hurt  you  ?  "  to  which  the  meek  individual  replies, 
from  the  chair,  "Not  a  particle."  He  meanfcotat 
all,"  or,  more  elmply,  "no."  Particle  is,  through  the 
Latin,  a  diminutive  of  part^  and  means  the  amuUert 
possible  division  of  matter ;  and  it  is  so  matenHl  and 
mechaiiicfil  in  ita  Bignificatioa  that  the  use  of  it  to 
express  degree,  and  especially  degree  of  pleasure  Ot 
pain,  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  iu  the  worst  poesibla 
taste.  Its  only  support  is  iu  the  common  phrase, 
"  not  a  bit."  But  the  image  presented  to  the  genenl 
mind  by  tit  has  caused  the  word  expressing  it  to  ba 
used  in  almost  all  languages  as  it  is  in  English. 
seems  to  be  a  metaphor  which  the  child  invents  and 
the  man  retains. 

Rememher  and  recollect  are  used  interchangeablyi 
as  if  they  were  synonyms,  and  the  preference  aeemt 
to  be  most  generally  given  to  the  latter.'     They  an 
not  synonymous,  and  the  distinction  between  then 
is  an  important  one,  which  ought  to  be  preserved. 
That  which  lies  in  our  memory  at  band,  ready  for 
at  any  moment,  we  rememher ;  but  we  also  rejilly  d» 
remember  much  that  does  not  lie  at  hand,  that  wft 
cannot  find  in  our  mind's  storehouse  on  the  instant, 
and  this  we   try  to  recollect,   that   is,    to   re-collect 
Therefore,  the  expression,  I  don't  reniember,  but 
will  try  to  recollect,  is  not  only  correct,  but  it  se 
Eoith  a  condition  of  the  mind  expressible  in  no  other 
Way,  and  to  speak  of  which  we  have  frequent  neoeo- 
«ity.     The  ability  to  do  so  will  be  impaired,  if  doI 

1  8h  Worit  and  thtir  Uta. 
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iltogether  lost,  when  the  distinction  between  the  two 
Tordfl  ia  done  away. 

Ktxt.  A  correspondent  asks,  "What  ia  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  nezt  when  used  to  designate  a  future 
day  of  the  week?"  and  gives  aa  one  example  of  a 
duubt  Its  to  its  meaning,  ',' To-day  is  Thursday,  and 
if  I  ebould  agree  to  be  in  New  York  next  Satnrday, 
I  should  expect  to  be  there  the  day  after  to-morrow ; 
bnt  1  find  that  many  people  would  think  that  I  meant 
to  be  there  just  one  week  later  ;  "  and  a»  another, 
"Divines  will  annonnce  that  there  will  be  such  or 
such  a  meeting  next  Saturday  week,  when  they  mean 
that  the  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  second  Saturday 
after  the  giving  of  the  notice."  The  first  of  these 
uses  or  apprehensions  is  wrong,  the  second  right. 
Next  means,  merely,  nearest.  It  is  the  superlative  of 
near,  —  near,  nigher,  next.  Its  meaning  has  not 
changed  a  whit  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  We 
say  that  a  minor  brings  a  suit  "  by  his  next  friend;" 
that  is,  by  liis  nearest  friend.  The  next  bouse  to  our 
own  ia  simply  the  nearest  house.  If  we  are  speaking 
on  Thursday,  "  next  Saturday  "  means  the  nearest 
Saturday  to  the  day  of  our  speaking  ;  that  is,  the  day 
bat  one  after.  I  have  observed  the  mi.'iuae  mentioned 
by  my  correspondent,  and  I  cannot  explain  it  except 
by  attributing  it  to  mere  blundering  misapprehension. 
Kelt  Saturday  is  the  Saturday  of  next  week  only 
when  we  speak  on  Saturday.  Next  Saturday  week, 
however,  is  "  short  "  for  a  week  from  nest  Saturday ; 
and  therefore,  of  conrse,  does  mean  the  second  Satur- 
day after  the  day  of  speaking. 

Memoranda  is  a  word  wliich  lingers  far  too  long 
among  ns.  It  is  the  Latin  plural  of  vtemorandum^ 
wbioh  word  has  been  so  very  long  in  our  language 
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that  it  surely  is  natanilized.  It  has  far  more  Tiglit 
to  be  treated  aa  an  English  word  than  a  score  oi 
others  to  which  no  one  would  dream  of  aiEiJD^^ 
Latin  termination.  A  correspond  pat,  a  lad  wht» 
Christian  name  is  Poina  (which  tonches  me  nearly), 
sends  me  a  plea  for  memoranda.  But  a  Mlow  natnfd 
Poins  should  know  that  nearly  three  hundred  JMW 
ago  another  fellow,  named  Falstaff,  whose  English  i> 
un  exception  ably  good,  said  memorandutnt,  in  a  pas- 
sage of  '1  Henry  IV.,"  Part  I.,  Act  IV.,  Scene  8> 
which  is  here  somewhat  unquotable. 

Their  is  very  commonly  misused  with  reference  to 
a  singular  noun.  Even  Jolm  Kuskin  has  written 
such  a  sentence  as  this :  "  But  if  a  custonirr  wisliea 
you  to  injure  their  foot  or  to  disfigure  it,  yon  are  to 
refuse  their  pleasure."  (Pors  Clavigera.  No.  7Tt 
May,  1877.)  How  Mr.  Ruskin  could  have  writt«ii 
such  a  sentence  as  that  (for  plainly  there  is  no  »Iip 
of  the  pen  or  result  of  imperfect  interlinear  correo- 
tion  in  it),  or  how,  it  having  been  written,  it  could  ba 
passed  by  an  intelligent  proof-reader,  I  cannot  sur- 
mise. It  is,  perhaps,  an  exemplification  oE  the  slrait* 
to  which  we  are  driven  by  the  lack  of  a  pronoun  ot 
common  gender  meaning  both  he  and  she,  his  and 
her.  But,  admitting  this  lack,  the  fact  remains  tbtfc 
his  is  the  representative  pronoun,  as  mankind  inchidM 
both  men  and  women.  Mr.  Ruskin  might  better  hav« 
said,  "  If  a  customer  wishes  you  to  injure  his  foot  yoS 
are  to  refuse  his  pleasure."  To  use  "  his  or  her 
cases  of  this  kind  seems  to  roe  very  finical  and  p« 
dan  tic. 

Ascetic  is  a  word  wliicli,  if  used  at  all,  must  1)6 
nsed,  it  would  seem,  in  its  proper  sense.  But,  unfoit 
iiBately,  there  are  many  such  words  which  are  pep» 
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BVvtted  by  ignorant  affectation.  I  have  Inward  axoetio 
Vt»ed  AS  if  it  meant  elegant,  refined  ;  mihI  here  is  iin 

■  example  of  such  a  use,  or  eometbing  like  it,  from  a 
I  newspaper  of  high  standing.  Of  General  Fremont's 
B  Uhrary  it  is  said  that  '*  it  was  anch  a  coilection  of  books 
I  Waraan  of  General  Fremont's  ascetic  tastes  would 
I  •*leet."     Now  atcetic  really  means  austere,  rigid.     A 

■  ■'errait's  habits  of  life  are  ascetic.  What  the  writer 
I  (^  the  sentence  just  quoted  meant  by  it  we  can  only 
I   iHras  at;  but  we  guess  aesthetic. 

I  Identified  is  strangely  misused  by  combining  it 
I  *ith  incongruous  words.  We  most  frequently  bear 
I  It  now  in  the  phrase,  such  or  anch  a  man  was  "  proini- 
I  li«atly  identified  "  with  such  a  party  or  such  a  busi- 
I  Qess  interest.  Now,  to  any  one  who  knows  and  thinks 
[  ^hat  prominently  means  and  what  identified  means, 
[  tte  idea  of  using  the  former  to  qualify  the  latter  is 
I  absurd.  Identity  is  sameness  ;  prominence  is  a  stand- 
I  lug  out  or  apart  from.  To  say  that  a  man  is  identi- 
I  fied  with  a  cause  or  a  business  is  of  itself  a  coarse 
Dveretraining  of  metftphor  ■  but  to  eay  that  he  is  promi- 
tiently  identified  with  it  is  past  the  extreme  limits  of 
,  tolerable  License. 

I  Salanee.  It  is,  perhaps,  hopeless  in  a  community 
'  BO  given  up  to  trade  as  ours  is  to  check  the  use  of  the 
word  balance  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  left.  Peo- 
ple speak  even  of  the  balance  of  a  day,  of  spending 
thus  or  so  the  balance  of  their  time,  or  even  the  bal- 
ance of  their  lives.  This  to  my  taste  ia  hideous 
English.  Balance  means,  first,  scales;  next,  what 
will  keep  scales  evenly  poised  ;  and,  finally,  by  meta- 
phor, the  sum  which  equalizes  an  account.  But  it 
doea  not  mean  that  which  is  left  of  anything,  whether 
of  a  day  or  of  a  life-time  j  to  express  which  we  havB 
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reit,  remainder,  and  residue.  It  would  be  better  l| 
flay,  what  U  left,  or  even  wliat  is  over,  than  the  h 
atice.  I  have  remarked  upon  this  miBuse  before ;  i 
have  others;  bat  it  canDot  be  too  often  or  too  1^ 
verely  censured. 

Ltnythened.  ^Vhy  lengthened  is  misused  33  it  I 
I  cantiot  see.  For  example,  in  the  London  "  Timesa 
"  On  Sunday  afternoon  the  Earl  of  BeaconsfieW  b  _ 
a  lengthened  audience  of  her  Majesty  at  Windsor." 
What  the  writer  meant  was  that  the  audteuce  *« 
long ;  and  why  he  did  not  say  ao  is  a  puzzle-  If  an 
audience  is,  by  custom  or  appointment,  to  be  an  hour,  | 
or  a  quarter  of  an  bour.  or  five  minulea  long,  and  then 
for  any  reason  it  is  made  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
twenty  minutes,  or  ten  minutes,  it  is  lengthened. 
But  if  there  were  no  limit  of  custom  or  appointment, 
and  it  should  last  all  day,  it  la  only  a  long,  ur  a  verv 
long,  audience.  And  aa  of  audiences  so  of  sermon*. 
and  the  like.  We  hear  of  lengthy  seruions,  wlien  wli»t 
is  meant  is  merely  long  or  very  long  sermons,  or,  to 
use  a  very  expressive  old  English  word,  longaome  ser- 
mons,—  a  word  strictly  analogical  in  its  expressave- 
nesB,  longsome  being 'formed  from  ^oni;,  as  w^kf-motm 
is  from  weary. 

We  are  b<^inning  to  see  in  advertisements  novl 
phrase,  table^oard;  for  example,  "table-board  ( 
dollar  a  day."  If  not  an  incorrect,  it  is  a  very  i 
combination  of  words.  For  board  thus  used  i 
that  which  is  placed  upon  the  board  or  table.  ] 
is  one  thing,  and  lodging  is  another ;  ho  that  v 
signs,  "board  and  lodging,"  There  ri«  fe 
in  our  language  so  absolutely  synonymous  i 
and  table,  the  one  being  the  English,  the  ot 
Komance,  name  for  the  same  thing ;   so  that  t 
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trd  is  simply  table-table  or  board-board.  iS^ow, 
i  use  of  table-board  is  an  example  of  the  history 
Sch  often  is  embodied  in  words  and  plirases.  It 
Iwa  that  in  New  York,  and  in  other  American  cities 
k'h  delight  in  being  little  imitiitinn  New  Yorka, 
^ng-hoiises  are  pacing  away,  and  that  fioard  means 
Eh  board  and  lodging,  vmless  it  is  otherwise  ex- 
iBsed.  The  phrase  tahle-board  would  sound  very 
uigely  to  Bntish  ears.  It  is  thus  far  an  Ameri- 
^m  ;  almost  a  New  York-ism. 
[t  is,  perhaps,  as  hopeless  to  check  the  prevalence  of 
«  the  street "  as  that  of  balance  for  rest,  as  to  both 
'which  errors  Boraething  is  said  in  "  Words  and 
ir  Uses,"  The  proper  phrase,  botli  logically  and 
good  osnge,  is  "  in  the  street,"  A  house  even, 
hongb  it  fronts  on  a  street,  is  in  n  street.  There 
p  noise  in  the  street ;  people  walk  in  the  street,  not 
ithe  street.  A  street  is  not  a  surface  ;  it  is  a  pas- 
je-way,  in  or  through  which  people  go.  True,  we 
»k  of  a  man  being  on  his  way  or  on  the  road  to 
tb  a  place,  but  we  do  not  thereby  mean  that  he 
IB  physically  npon  a  certain  surface  of  earth  called 
»ad  :  on  ia  then  used  idiomatically,  as  it  is  in  the 
irases,  "  on  the  run,"  "  on  the  jump,"  "  on  the  gal- 
K"  This  bad  and  pedantically  literal  use  of  on, 
licli  is  becoming  prevalent  here,  but  not  in  England, 
,1  believe,  a  Scotticism.  At  any  rate,  I  find  it  used 
rCarlyle:  "Some  said  they  had  seen  her  on  the 
reet,  some  on  the  roofa  of  the  adjoining  houses." 
IPiJhelm  Meister,  ii.  4.)  "  On  the  street  they  heard 
IP  cry  of  fire."  (The  same,  v.  13.)  Here  the  second 
B  of  the  word  is  correct,  and  it  illustrates  the  incor- 
rtnees  of  the  first  use  and  of  the  third  ;  for  Carlyle 
lei;  did  not  mean  that  the  girl  was  on  the  street 
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as  he  did  that  she  waa  on  the  house-tups.  To  «»I 
that  a  noise  is  on  a  street  U  a  deplorable  perverat* 
of  language. 

DotCt  for  dot»  tCt  is  one  of  the  commonest  HiOT 
ill  speech.     DoetrCt,  the   contracted   form  of  "^ 
not,"  is  properly  used,  of  course,  with  he.  ahe,  orit; 
because  we  say  be  does,  she  does,  it  does.     Dont,  tin 
contracted  form  of  "  do  not."  belongs  to  I,  we.  joHf 
and  they.    "He  don't"  is  one  of  the  few  violatioDsd 
granimatical  form  possible  in  English.    lam 
entreated,  by  more   than  one  correspondent,  t«  saf : 
that  "  lie  don't "  is  bad  English,  and  therefore  I MJ 
it.     But   "he  don't"  for  "he   doesn't"  is,  I  sus- 
pect, an  example  rather  of  phonetic  degradation  tii*B 
of  ignorance  or  defiance  of  grammar,  like  I'd  f* 
I'ld,  the  proper  contraction  of  /  wordd ;  I'd  being' 
the   contracted   form   of  /  had.      Therefore.  "  H* 
don't "  does  n't  grieve  me  as   it  grieves  my  confr 
spon  dents. 

Some  of  these  take  such  matters  more  to  heart  thi 
I  do.     For  example,  here  is  one  who  tells  me  he  is 
a^rieved   by  the  use  of   lesg,  in  such   a  phrase 
"  less  than  nine  letters,"  that  "within  ten  years" 
has  written  "  some  hundreds  of  protests  against  t 
use  of  the  adjective  of  quantity  for  that  of  numb 
and  not  a  few  to  that  most  rave  and  exquisite  of  i 
critical  journals,  the  '  Evening  Post ; '  but,"  he  wiul 
"  all  to  no  purpose."     I  am  sorry  for  him,  although 
cannot  imagine  a  man  so  afflicted  by  the  use  of  i 
for  fewer  that  he  should  write  huiidrt'ds  of  lelt 
about  it.     Strictly,  he  ia  right,  of  course;   but 
matter  is  not  one  about  which  a  man  should  reud 
heart,  or  even  his  garments. 

Hvery.     A  Tnisuse  of  the  word  everg  is  worth 
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fc,  —  the  using  it  in  a  plural  sense,  which  is  very 

mon.     Thna  :  "  Every  person  rose  and  took  their 

i,"  instead  o!  "All  rose  and  took  their  leave." 

word  is  thns  constiintly  miBUBed  by  pemons  who 

mid  not  be  guilty  of  Baying,  for  example,  "  Every 

thmk  80  and  so,"  instead  of  "  Every  one  thinke," 

But  even  a  writer  like  Mallock  has  "  Every  one 

iked  about  them  silently."     (New  Republic,  Book 

'.,,  chap,  i.)     Id  such  sentencea,  however,  the  use 

word  is  made  difficult  by  the  lack  of  a  singular 

moun  of  dual  sex.     On  the  occasion  referred  to  by 

Mallock  there  were  womeu  present  as  well  as 

He   did  not  wish  to  write,  "  Every  one  then 

iked  about  him  or  her,"  nor  did  he  wish  to  exclude 

women  from  his  assertion.     Nevertheless,  this  is 

warrant  for  the  conjunction  of  evert/  and  them. 

B    meaning  would    have    been    expressed  by  " 

iked  about  them,"  etc. 

On  to.      The  misuse  of   this  combination  in  the 
of  wpon  is  common  and  is  growing.     Mr.  TroU 
whose  English  is  usually  good  and  idiomatic,  al- 
lough  not  precise,  is  a  constant  offender  in  this  re- 
Here  are  two  instivnce^  in  a  single  sentence  : 

'as  a  large,  brick  building  facing  on  to  the  village 

.  .  .  but  with  a  fronton  lo  its  own  ground."     (An 

Eye,  chap,  v.) 

The  latter  of  the  two  is  very  flagrant :  in  both  the 
mroper  word  is  upon.  So  we  hear  it  said  that  a  ea' 
niunped  on  to  a  chair.  The  eat  jumped  upon,  that  ii 
mp  on,  the  chair.  She  could  not  jump  on  to  the  chair 
Efor  when  she  was  once  on  the  chair  she  could  not 
fjnmp  to  it.  To  jump  on  a  chair  is  to  be  on  the  chair 
^d  jump  there.  It  is  like  dancing  on  a  tight  tope,  or 
'  VBlking  on  stilts,  or  standing  on  a  platform. 


"It  w> 

^street,  .  . 
;^je  for  a 


W'Wi  As  ponesHvv  cue ;  (or  what  is  ineaiit  U  Um  tas 
1  «<  a  Pacific  ateaoer,  the  nmrder  in  Brooklyn,  tbi 
[  abbberj  td  Joho  Smith.  A  Pacifio  steamer's  Lm  il 
I  loa  tliat  hu  beEallen  a  Pacific  Bteaiii«r,  —  it 
Mogbt  be  of  a  screw,  (w  a  Bmoke-etack,  or  wfast  mH 
JoliQ  Smith's  robbery  really  means  tbe  robbery  thit 
John  Smith  has  committed ;  and  we  naturally  expc^ 
to  hear  what  or  whom  he  rc^bed.  As  to  phnwl 
like  Brooklyn's  morder,  they  are  simply  in  tbe  wnrtt 
taste  possible,  very  bad  English.  For,  althougb  t 
city  might  metapboricany  be  said  to  possess  a  min- 
der "  of  its  sin  piirticnlar,"  as  the  Scots  would  «J. 
and  although  install cee  of  ench  a  ase  of  the  pnssetfiTB 
might  be  prodnoed  from  poetical  writing,  this  i(  no 
justification,  but  rather  the  cootiary,  of  a  like  uup 
in  evary-day  cold-blooded  speech  or  writing.  L«^^ 
gnage  is  so  mach  learned  from  newspapers  nowsdAT* 
that  this  growing  solecism  demands  notice. 

Expect,      I  have  heretofore  remarked  upon  it  too 
common  mianse  of  this  word  in  the  simple  sense  ol 
think  or  believe.    This  misuse  has  become  very 
mon  ;  nor  ia  it  confined  to  mieducated  speakers  at 
untrained  writers,     I  very  recently  observed  two ' 
stances  of  it  in  Mr.  Mallock's  remarkable  book,  " 
New  Republic :  "  — 

"  *  I  expecl,'  sEiid  Miss  Merlon,  '  that  we  an 

mere  introspective  than  men.'  "     (Book  III.,  chap,  ii.) 

"  For,  ir  the  first  place,  I  <xp»c(  it  requires  oertsiD 
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J  advantages  of  position  U>  overlook  life."  (Book  III., 
up.  ii.) 
Mr.  Mallock  is  not  only  a  thoughtful  writer  and  a 
iliant  one,  but  he  is  &  scholur ;  »nd  he  knows  as  well 
fts  any  one  can  know  that  expeat  meanB  to  luck  for- 
ward to,  and  not  to  think,  or  to  believe,  or  gnt'sa,  or 
aurmise,  or  conjecture.  And  yet,  meaning  to  express 
the  idea  think  or  believe,  he  wrote  expect.  —  wrote  it 
intentionally  and  by  no  blunder,  being  It-d  into  his 
error  by  the  mere  effect  of  contamination.  He  heard 
people  around  him  use  expect  in  that  way,  und  he 
read  it  in  newspapers  and  in  magazinea,  and  hie 
knowledge  did  not  prove  a  sufficient  disinfectant. 
His  example  shows  the  use  of  such  verbal  criticism  us 
this,  which  otherwise  would  be  trivial  bnsiness. 

Remunerate.  A  common  error  in  the  use  of  tlib 
word  shows  a  misapprehension  of  its  nieauiiig,  which 
confounds  it  with  reimburne.  For  example,  this  pas- 
sage from  a  respectable  newspapur:  "His  iissets  are 
very  large,  though  in  the  present  condition  of  I  rade 
it  is  thought  they  could  not  be  made  remunerative." 
Now,  a  trade,  or  even  a  profession,  is  remunerative  to 
the  person  engaged  in  it ;  that  is,  it  mnkes  him  a  good 
return  for  his  outlay  of  time  and  money.  But  assets, 
however  valuable,  csmnot  be  remunerative.  It  might 
properly  be  said  that  it  is  thought  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  trade  the  assets,  although  lai^,  will  not 
reimhurie  the  creditors.  ^^^^^^_ 

L  Plenty  is  very  commonly  misused  to  mean  maH^^^^^^H 
I  enough  in  numbers.  It  is  :iot  only  heard  thus  ^'^^^^^^^^l 
B  loqnially,  but  may  be  found  in  the  hooks  of  got^^^^^^H 
I  writers.  For  example,  "  Plenty  of  the  gang  told  ^^^^H 
B  ue.  They  all  know  it."  (Miss  Martinean,  Game  ^^^^| 
^Uaw  Tales,  vol.  ii.,  p.  74.)     Plentjf  means  a  saffiinent^^^^^f 
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or  a  large  supply  of  anything,  as,  plenty  of  com  ud 
wine.  It  does  not  refer  to  numbers.  "  Plenty  ol 
the  gang  "  reminds  me  of  the  speech  of  a  youngster 
who  said  that  ic  a  certain  pliice  there  was  lui  "abon- 
dauce  of  boys."  Many  of  the  gang,  or  enough  «i  tt* 
gang,  would  have  been  right. 

Executed.  In  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "  I  declared 
and  showed  that  the  general  use  of  this  word  now  snd 
for  a  long  time  past,  to  mean  put  to  death  in  pursu- 
ance of  sentence  of  a  court  or  other  superior  power, 
is  really  absurd,  and  is  tolerable  only  on  the  gruiind 
of  custom.  When  I  did  thia.  I  of  course  knew  t«J 
well  that  I  was  attacking  a  usage  quite  three  huiidnd 
years  old,  which  has  the  support  given  by  the  example 
of  the  best  writers.  Because  of  that  usage,  however, 
none  the  less  it  is  objectionable  as  a  dama^ng  and 
confusing  perversion  of  language.  Of  this  Budcle 
furnishes  the  following  striking  illustrations.  De- 
flcribing  Philip  II.  of  Spain's  cruel  persecutioD  of 
Protestants,  he  says :  — 

■'  He  ordered  that  every  heretic  who  refuted  to  reouti 
should  be  burned.  If  the  herstic  did  recant,  some  iodol- 
geace  wna  granted  ;  but  having  becD  once  tainted,  be  man 
die.  Icute-td  of  beiug  burued,  he  was  therefore  to  be  am- 
euled."     (History  of  Civilizaliou,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  viii) 

That  this  use  of  the  word  was  not  oue  of  those 
casual  slips  to  which  all  writers  are  snbject,  and  from 
which  they  are  often  saved  by  the  care  of  correctors 
of  the  press,  is  shown  by  the  recurrence  of  the  word 
in  the  same  strange  sense,  and  even  in  a  more  pro- 
nounced manner,  on  the  next  page :",...  an  esti- 
mate probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  since  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  in  one  year  eight  thousand 
were  either  executed  or  burned." 
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Here  "  either "  very  distinctly  and  purposely  op- 
poses baroing  to  execution.  But  whetlier  the  heretic 
xrere  put  to  death  by  burning  or  in  any  other  way,  it 
"Was  ID  execution  of  a  sentence.  Thi^  sentence  might 
liave  been  thiit  he  should  be  burned,  or  be  banged, 
«Mr  be  beheaded,  or  be  tortured  to  death.  If  he  were 
executed  in  one  case,  he  was  executed  in  any  other. 
There  is  no  form  of  death  that  ia  apecifif^ally  execu- 
tion. Buckle  probably  means  that  those  who  were 
not  burned  were  either  hanged  or  beheaded ;  but 
there  is  no  warrant  or  justification  for  such  a  lim- 
itation of  the  sense  of  the  word  exeoute.  A  c;ipital 
execution  is  sometimes  by  shooting.  We  have  here 
bh  example  of  the  confusion  which  is  a  natunti  and 
aJmost  an  inevitable  consec^uence  of  the  arbitrary, 
Abnormal  use  of  words, — an  example  which  ilhis- 
tratea  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  mere  usage 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a  final  law  in  language. 
This  instance  and  others  which  I  have  given,  and 
yet  others  which  might  bo  produced,  from  Buckle's 
writings  are  the  more  important  and  impressive,  not 
only  from  the  fact  of  his  eminence  as  a  w^riter,  but 
from  consideration  of  the  other  fact  that  he  was  a 
very  learned  and  extremely  careful  writer,  and  one 
who  had  (as  his  diary  informs  us)  made  style  a 
special  study.  Yet  he  was  neither  so  correct  nor 
(apart  from  the  thoughts  which  he  presented)  so 
impressive  a  writer  as  other  writers  whose  style  is 
unlabored. 

Poeket-handkerehief  and  neck-handkerehiff.  No 
error  in  usage  is  too  trifling  to  bo  made  the  subject 
of  verbal  criticism  ;  but  I  should  not  make  these 
compounds  the  subject  of  remark  had  I  Bot  been 
requested  to  do  bo,  which,  indeed,  is  true  of  much 
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that  I  have  written  o£  thia  kind.      Ktrchtff  ii  >"  I 
Anglicized  and  corrupted  form  of  the  French  wMW  ] 
eh^,  an  antiquated  word,  the  last  ayllable  uf  wbisj 
IB  the  obsolete  chief,  the  head.     I  find  among  a 
memorandums  im  interesting  passage  from  the : 
cient  French  poem,  "  Le  Roman  de  la  Roae,"  wril 
about  i.  D.  1310,  which  shows  both  words,  the  cofrl 
pound  and  the  simple,  in  striking  juxtapout^on:- 

"  T*ntan  Abstinence  c«nmlnU 
Tail  d'nne  robe  cunf  lioe, 
Et  t'aloRrne  caoimc  b«gu7n«, 
Et  «ul  d'onft  Isrge  amatdiit/, 
Et  A'aag  bUnc  dtap  etnttert  mid  chitf." 

That  is,  "  had  a  large  kerchief,  and  with  a  white 
cloth  covered  her  Lead."  Kerchief  thus  meaning 
originally  a  cloth  to  cover  the  head,  it  is  well  enougli 
to  call  a  similar  cloth  for  the  neck  a  neck<kerchi«f, 
and  one  for  use  in  the  hand  a  hand-kerchief ;  but 
•pocket-handkerchief  and  ruck-handfcerehief  are  the 
abomination  of  superfluity  and  the  eSerresoeuoe  d 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

DOtTBTFUL  PHRASES,   OLD   AND  NEW. 

Undeb  the  convenient  heading  of  thia  chapter  I 
hall  gather  a  very  few  of  the  brief  colioqiiial  diacu*- 
lona   into  which  I  have  been  led,  either  rarely  by 

tics,  or  much  more  frequently  by  correspondents, 
ince  the  publication  of  "  Words  and  their  UBes."  I 
hldl  purposely  leave  them  as  nearly  in  their  original 

m    as    seems    suitable  to  their  present  place,  not 

loothing  their  controversial  edge  or  pruning  them 
rf  the  repetition  of  arguments  pro  and  con,  to  which 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  owe  any  interest  which  they 

ly  have  had  when  they  were  first  published,  or  may 
lope  to  awaken  at  present.     For  a  like  reason  I  shall 

some  cases  give  the  letters  of  my  cnrreapondents.' 

"  HAD  BATHER  "  AND  "  HAD  N'T  OUGHTEB." 
In  a  letter  dated  from  one  of  our  colleges  of  the 
best  standing  the  writer  brings  up  for  consideration 
Bie  word  had  in  the  phrases,  "  As  if  a  hundred  horses 
nad  better  not  have  been  killed"  and  "  He  had  better 
bave  avoided  it."  To  this  use  of  had  he  objects,  and 
be  makes  the  following  suggestion  :  — 

"The  frequent  employment  in  conversatioa  pf  the  eoand 
gftf  the  final  d  a%  n  commoii  contraction  for  had  sad  would, 
tn  connection  with  rather  and  bttter,  might  easily  cauae  the 

1  t  nsrertbeleai  beni  rcpcst  for  ceruinlf  ths  twantieth  lime  \nf  cament 
faqii»(  (h*l  Di;  reidera  and  mj  non-niden  will  ool  oil  upon  ma  to  d«- 
'lUt  diipuled  polDU  in  Uogiuge.  I  hava  aever  Mt  mjtt\t  np  u  o 
toi  moll  10  office,  uid  tor  It  (  hara  naLhar  leiaun 
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phrase  Ihad  ralier  to  be  substiluleil  for  fteould  mtiia.m 
coDTersaUon,  through  the  colloquial  I'd  rothtr;  unl  thm 
it  might  pass  into  nriting.  The  same  npplie*  u  klW. 
Does  this  afford  a  sufficient  explanatiou  ?  " 

The  supposition,  which  is  uot  new,  that  had  ruliff 
is  the  fruit  of  a  miaapprehentled  contractioD  coiDiuon 
to  both  had  and  would  is  not  well  founded.    Daubl- 
Ie6s,/'(i  rather  may  represent  /  would  rather;  iind 
when  intended   as  a  contraction  of  that  phrase  it 
might  be  misapprehended  as  a.  contraction  of  /W 
rather.     It  is  true  also  that  both  phrases  are  iue4  bj 
writers  of  good  standing.     But  the  conclusion  i1ri«8 
by  my  correspondent,  and  eveu  by  8orae  gramniRriiiiii« 
is  niit  warranted;  for  I  had  rather,  you  had  beUtr,i^ 
the  like  have  been  in  common  use  for  centaries. 
the  other  band,  that  fact  proves  only  itself ;  that  ^ 
a  certain  frequency  ot  use.     It  does  not  show  iWi 
the  phrase  in  question  is  the  best  for  its  purpose, 
that  it  is  a  reasonable  use  of  language ;  although  tb* 
latter  is  always  to  be  presumed  in  a  phrase  or  a  con* 
struetion  of  long  and  general  acceptance.     It  may  b* 
added,  as  of  some  interest  and  as  conclusive  agalort 
the  assumption  that  /'d  represents  I  would,  that  t!* 
I  in  should  and  would  was  pronounced  until  about  ■ 
ientury  and  a  half  ago,  and  was  so  strongly  insistflf 
upon  that  we  have  to  go  back  only  about  two  huih 
dred  years  to  find  the  contraction  of  I  would  printa 
/  7rf,  which  shows  that  /  'd,  which  appears  side  bf 
side  with  I 'Id,  was  then  a  contracted  form  of  /  had, 

The  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  had  rathet. 
and  the  unfavorable  judgi^ent  upon  it  which  I  i 
ally  expressed  in  "The  Galaxy,"  were  disciiased  i 
an  essay  in  the  "  EducatiouHl  Monthly."     The 
of  the  writer  is  magisterial  and  severe  ;  but  it  lad 
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'that  rough  flavor  of  personal  diBcourteay  which  some 
tampions  of  ttsus  et  prtsterea  nihil  think  becoming 
En  them.  —  an  assumption  that  I  shall  not  dispute, — 

iffhich,  perhaps,  they  find  themselves  compelled  to 
Itdopt  as  seasoning  to  give  some  zest  to  the  flat  dull- 

1  of  trite  platitude.  There  ia  ao  much  satisfaction 
in  meeting  a  manly  and  fair  opponent  that  I  wish 
the  ai^uments  of  the  writer  in  the  "Eilucational 
Afonthly"  were  more  pointedly  directed  against  my 
position.  But  in  fact  there  ia  very  little  of  it  that 
concerns  me,  and  that  Uttle  is  easily  disposed  of  ;  for 
almost  all  of  the  writer's  argument  and  irony  is  put 
forth  against  those  (for  it  seems  that  there  are  such) 
Vfho  regard  had  in  phrases  like  I  had  rather  go  as 
"  an  auxiliary  verb,"  and  who  find  fault  with  it  in 
those  constructions  because  "it  will  not  parse."  ^ 
Now,  even  as  to  whether  there  really  be  such  a  thing 
as  an  auxiliary  verb  I  very  much  doubt;  and  as  to 
whether  any  Engliah  aentence  would  "  pjirae  "  I  have 
not  once  concerned  mystlf  since  I  came  from  iinder 
the  ferule  that  tenderly  guided  my  earliest  yeiu-s.'  It 
may  he  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  and  for 
my  readers  if  I  had  made  a  grammarian  of  royaelf; 
but  that  does  not  aSect  the  fact  that  I  have  not ;  and 
'Jje  only  wrong  done  me  by  the  author  of  the  article 
01  question  is  that  he  speaks  of  my  little  paragraph 
u  "the  latest  instance  of   this  kind  of   criticism;" 


1  *'  The  whole  difflcully  as 
MtUT,'  '  bad  u  tier,'  elc.ariB 
n  th*  common  icceplallnn  ot 


Ihe  propriely  of  nayinp  '  bad  rather,'  'hid 
from  regardliiK  had  a>  an  '  ■uxlUaiy  verb,' 
III  term,  In  a  terlAiii  muh,  no  doobt,  it 
>enlenca  'I  dans  <lu  it,'  and  M  mid.  In  tha 
laid  lo  liave  reached  the  ahorei  of  Arabia,'  maj  b* 
.  So  AaiT,  when  used  in  the  Uina*  under  «int!de»- 
e  an  auxiliarr  ;  thai  la.  it  aids  in  complem eating  tbt 
ibadie!>  Ihe  predicate  oF  Ihe  Hnteace."     (P>f(B  B9.) 


■  8m  Wordt  and  licir  CTmj,  chapter  lx> 


tneKTiing  the  auxiliary  and  the  parsing  kind.  A* 
corJing  to  the  view  Ihat  I  tiike  of  the  Engliah  Iw- 
guiigc,  parsing  is  the  merest  superfluity,  eltier  u 
tmiiiiiig  for  its  mastery  or  as  a  mentis  uf  its  anal;rtia 
stody.  The  writer  in  the  '*  Edacntiuiiol  Monthly" 
seems  to  think  otherwise;  and  he  does  battle  wilh 
antagonists  of  his  own  faith.  It  must  he  ailmitt^J 
that  of  them  he  makes  great  slaughter.  But  I  shall 
not  weep  over  their  remains.  Let  the  dead  in  gram- 
mar hury  their  dead.     It  is  *'none  of  my  funeral," 

The  only  point  which  I  brought  forward  for  cotiHi- 
eration  (and  in  doing  so  I  spoke  rather  us  a  retwt^oT 
of  donbts  that  were  making  themselves  felt  tiian  <■ 
an  opponent  of  one  form  or  the  advocate  of  another} 
was  whether,  in  the  phrases  in  question,  had  b  the 
best  word,  or,  if  you  please,  a  good  word,  the  right 
word,  to  convey  the  intended  meaning.  The  vaetOf 
ing  of  a  word  is  determined  in  a  great  measure,  bntr 
not  absolutely  and  entirely,  by  precedent,  "author- 
ity," usage.  And  as  to  "had  better,"  "  had  rather," 
"hiid  as  lief,"  and  so  forth,  it  is  out  of  question  tli«l 
this  use  of  had  has  the  sanction  of  long  usage,  not 
only  by  the  EngHsh^peaking  people  generally,  but 
by  some  of  their  greatest  and  most  careful  writcn. 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  my  "  Edncir 
tional "  opponent  should  say,  — 

"  Hence,  consistentty  witb  grammatical  principles,  a&  ...^ 
M  with  long-estnbliiihed,  unquestioned  English  asage,  ui 
ihat  too  of  the  best  and  most  careful  writers  in  the  language 
vie  hesitate  not  to  write  '  had  rather '  iind  '  had  better '  wlieo* 
ever  it  suits  our  purpoae." 

Two  points,  however,  in  the  judgment  pronoanc«4 
07  this  critic,  need  comment ;  in  one  case  very  bria^ 
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b  tbe  other  more  extended.     The  phraseology  ia  said 
be  coDsisteDt  with  grammatical  priuuiplea.     Now, 
.  I   have  said  before,  with  what  are  called  grain- 
Atical  principles  ia  the  English  laiiguiige  I  profess 
have  no  concern  whatever  ;  and  tlierefore  whether 
17  oonstructioii  is  in  coDformity  with  tliem  or  not  ie, 
tf  hoe,  a  matter  that  I  cannot  rightfully  be  called 
pon  to  take  into  consideration. 
The  second  point  is  the  assertion  that  this  usage  is 
tinquestioned," — an  assertion  which  seems  to  have 
ien  too  thoughtlessly  made.     I  deny  it ;  and  to  the 
mtrary  produce  not  only  a  score  of  such  letters  as 
|ltat  cited  above  (although  they  are  evidence  of  some 
Ireight),  bat  the  very  grammarians  whom  the  writer 
b  the  "Educational  Monthly  "  feels  called  upon  to 
(rithatand,  together  with  a  writer  on  knguiige  of  the 
jeaming  and  acumen  of  Archbishop  Trench,  and  an 
(Wator  of  the  high  repute  of  Wendell  Phillips,  both  of 
whom  this  very  writer  in  this  very  article  brings  for- 
ward for  castigation  because  of  what  is  a  deliberate 
SToidance  of  the  phraseology  "  had  better,"     Mani- 
■lestly,  therefore,  the  fact  is  directly  to  the  contrary 
.0f  this  writer's  too  inconsiderate  and  unqualified  as> 
'Mrtion.     The  phraseology  i»  questioned.     It  is  now 
rriftlled  upon  to  pass  under  the  revision  of  what  I  have 
.before  called   the   court   that  pronounces   judgment 
upon  language,  —  "a  mixed  conimisalon  of  the  com- 
mon and   the   critical,  before  whom  precedent   and 
good  usage  have  presumptive  authority,  on  condition 
that  they  bear  the  test  of  criticism,  that  is,  of  reason.'' 
And  what  I  have  thus  far  done  ia  little  more  than  to 
venture  the  prediction  that  the  verdict  of  that  court 
will  be  against  such  uses  of  words  as  had  rather  bt 
and  had  better  go^  and  that  therefore  they  will  suSer 
gradual,  although  not  very  slow,  extinction. 
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But  let  US  examine  the  passages  quoted  from  Arcb* 
bishop  Trench  and  Mr.  Phillips.     The  arcbbisbnp,  b 
his  book  cm  "  Bible  Revision,"    wrote,  "It  appe«i» 
with  Tamtiuns,  slight  indeed,  but  yet  which  vonH 
better  hsive  been  avoided,"     Mr.  Phillips,  in  H8{K«di 
reported   February  21,  1866,  Siiiil,   "Governor  Par- 
sons said  be  would  like  a  million  of  dollars;  and  dit 
eloquent  apostle  said  he  thought  Aliissachn setts  eouU 
better  lend  it."     I  venture  without  hesitation  to  tsj 
that  in  both  these  instiuices  the  distinguished  geoUfr 
men  were  incorrect  in  their  phraseology.     The  pfafc 
ate  should  have  written,  "but  which  yet  might  better- 
have  been  avoided;"  the  orator  should  have  s»id,"l* 
thought  Mttssachusetta   might  better   leud  it."    Bot 
observe  that  in  both  cases,  as  far  as  ■*  would  better" 
and  "could  better"  are  concerned,  there  is  noqa**-, 
tion  of  grammar.     As  far  as  mere  grammar  and  thai 
requirements  of  "parsing"  go,  might,  could,  teottHt. 
and  should  suit  the  construction  equally.     The  erroE 
was,  in  the  one  case,  that  the  writer  used  icovid  wh 
his   meaning  was  might,  and   in    the  other  that  t 
speaker  used  could  when  his  meaning  also  was  mig 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  the  meaning  of  words,  not  C 
syntax,  or  even  of  rhetoric. 

To  consider  this  question  of  the  meaning  of  tl 
verlia  to  be  used  with  better  and  rather  and  the  lil 
-vonls:  let  us  first  take  an  example  quoted  in  ti 
"  Educational  Monthly's  "  article  from  Boyd's  "  L( 
sure  Hours :  "  "  The  most  medillesome  of  tattling  6 
women  knows  when  she  may  venture  to  repeat  Ml 
Gi-undy's  opinion,  and  when  she  had  better  not) 
Here  it  is  said  that  "  had  better  not "  "  is  equivalei 
to  ought  not  or  should  not,"  and  that  "  neither  votA 
lor  might,  nor  even  should  will  fill  the  place  of  Ik 
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•lone,"  and  espresB  the  meaning.  I  venture  to  say 
W»8t  this  decision  is  wrong.  Of  coui'se,  iieitlier  "  she 
better  not"  nor  "she  should  better  not"  ia  ad- 
"iiasible.  But  is  not  might  the  proper  correhitive  of 
^^cy ;  and  as  we  should  say  "  when  she  insiy  venture 
*0  speak  and  when  she  might  better  hold  her  tongue," 
*o  would  it  not  be  proper  and  exactly  expreaaive  to  say 

when  she  may  venture  to  repeat  Mrs.  Grunrty's  opin- 
Itm  and  when  she  might  better  not  [repeat  it]  "  ?  The 
Use  tti  had  for  all  the  diEEerent  shades  of  meaning  in 
^ight,  could,  would,  and  tkould  seems  to  indicate  arude 
%0()  in  discriminating  manner  of  speech  ;  and  if  these 
Marions  meanings  could  not  be  expressed,  a  barbaroua 
Jwverty  of  language  would  be  indicated,  or  at  least 
Inflexibility  and  narrowness  akin  to  that  of  the 
Latin  use  of  amarem  for  /  mii/ht  love  and  I  could 
love  and  /  would  love  and  I  xhould  love.^  But  see 
again  tbat  the  question  is  not  a  grammatical  one ; 
not  one  of  syntax  or  even  of  rhetorical  constniction, 
bat  of  the  mere  meaning  of  the  word  that  is  to  be 
used.  The  error  is  of  precisely  the  same  sort  us  that 
in  the  sentence,  "  The  book  can  be  seen  by  any  per- 
son at  this  office,"  which  I  find  in  a  journal  of  the 
highest  standing.  What  was  intended  to  be  expressed 
was  neither  the  ability  of  any  person  to  see  the  book, 
nor  the  visibility  of  the  book,  but  permission  to  any 
person  to  see  it.  The  writer  meant  to  say,  "  The 
book  may  be  seen  by  any  person,"  etc. 

And  now  as  to  the  roeiining  of  had,  which  is  all 
with  which  I  have  any  direct  concern.  Its  "  gram- 
matical character,"  to  the  consideration  of  which  the 
writer  in  the  "Educational  Monthly"  gives  so  much 
attention,  and  which  he  discusses  with  discriminatioa, 

1  S«s  Wor^  and  tktir  P«J,  p*gB  81J, 
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if  not  wiUi  correct  cooclnsioD,  is  notlung  at  all  to 

Hare,  of  which  HaJ  is  the  preterite  form,  expri 
Biinplv  pn«eijt  possession.  If  itever  itnpliea  or  » 
to  (express  any  other  meaoing,  that  U  only  in  y 
of  the  ttssoviution  of  ideas,  or  by  figtire  of  speech, 
the  sentenw'.  "  I  have  a  duty  to  perforin,"  obHg 
ia  exproBsed,  but  it  is  expressed  by  the  sentence 
whole  ;  have  expresses  merely  present  possesion 
■lasertB  that  the  performauce  of  a  duty  pertaic 
belongs  to,  the  speaker.  It  pt^rtaiiis  to  me  to  pei 
a  duty  —  it  belongs  to  me  to  perform  this  duty. 
in  the  sentence,  "  I  have  to  go  home,"  obhgati 
expressed ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  and ; 
others  of  a  like  constmction,  have  expresses  s 
present  possession.  Just  so  we  say,  merely  usiu 
poeseaaive  pronoun  to  express  obligHtion,  '^  It  is  ' 
to  do  thus  or  so  ; "  that  is,  "  You  have  to  do  tUi 
BO."  And  so  the  Latin  form  of  ■*!  have  to  gc 
eundiim  est  ■mihu  To  signify  that  au  action 
be  done,  the  impersonal  gerund  is  combined  witl 
dative  of  possession.  The  subject  of  the  obliga 
that  is,  the  person  that  has  to  do  something,  i 
pressed  by  the  dative ;  and  that  the  dative  b 
possessive  force,  even  with  regard  to  material  obj 
of  course  no  one  moderately  acquainted  with  I 
needs  to  be  reminded.  That  in  all  such  phraeea  < 
in  any  of  its  tenses,  expresses' simple  possessic 
some  time  seems  too  clear  to  need  further  enf 
nient  or  illustration.  And  so  in  the  sentence,  " '. 
with  others  as  you  would  huve  others  deal  with  j 
(which  is  another  of  those  examples  brought 
ward  as  illustrative  of  the  notion  that  hav«  expn 
obligation    rather  than    possession),  have   expri 
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erely  present  posseasion,  althougli  in  combination 
itli  would  it  implies  volition  aa  to  present,  or  rather 
to  indefinite,  time.  It  can  h&ve  no  otlier  meaning 
an  thiit  nhich  it  has  in  the  question,  "How  would 
lU  have  others  deal  with  you?"  which  aeems  to 
'  juat  the  sume  that  it  has  in  the  tiiilor's  question. 
How  will  you  have  your  trijuaers  made?"  or  in 
Sella's  threat  to  Rosalind,  "  We  must  have  your 
>ublet  and  hose  plucked  over  your  head." 
Consequently,  in  the  sentence,  "  I  have  had  this 
lid  for  more  than  a  week,"  which  is  brought  for- 
ard  in  this  article  as  a  critical  crux  for  uiy  discom- 
;ure,  had,  in  my  judgment,  can  express  only  past 
Osseaaion.  Tlie  sentence  as  a  whole  expresses  both 
ut  and  preseut  possession;  but  had  expiesses  only 
iftt  which  18  past.  "  I  had  this  cold  for  more  than 
week  "  would  expreaa  the  possession  of  the  cold 
iT  more  than  a  week  at  some  time  past.  "  I  have 
bis  cold  "  would  express  possession  of  the  cold  at  the 
present,  and  Vfe  cannot  add  "for  more  than  a 
reek,"  because  that  takes  in  time  past.  And  when 
wish  to  express  past  possession  nM  present  pos- 
lion  ve  combine  had  with  have,  and  say  "  I  have 


But  there  is  one  other  use  of  had  brought  forward 
[by  the  critic  of  the  "  Educational  Monthly,"  which 
icannot  be  passed  over.  He  cites  Cowper's  line  ad- 
nreesed  to  his  mother's  portrait :  — 


. 


"Oh,  that  thoM  lipe  b«d  UoguRge!  " 


also  the  sentence,  "I  wish  I  had  his  opportuni- 
ties;" to  which  I  volunteer  to  add    another  of  the 
me  sort,  "  If  I  had  hira  here,  it  were  batter."    It  is 
Iroitly  put  that  "  Cowper  of  course  means,  '  Would 
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t  tbey  now  had  language,  and  cnald  speuk  to  mel* 
I  does  not  express  a  perfected  or  even  a  pnst  pos- 
1,  for  Xhb  Hps  referred  to  nurer  iiiul  spob« 
merelT  awmiw  a  present  non-pos^essiun,  and  lieljil 
to  exptvss  tl)«  wish   that   the   power  of  speecli  n»« 


At  th*  first  blush  it  does  seem  that  this  construe 
ft  (Mid  this  otil<r  of  all  that  are  product^  or  thd 
le)  ahowa  that  my  a^ertion  tkt 
t  ezpresMS  perfected  or  p:ut  possession  m 
Bnt  let  us  examine  the  (.-ODStructioii 
Btwtomiwf  is  put  in  the  stead  o[  m^ 
"  Oh,  that  those  lips  mi^ht  havt  lia> 
el"  "Iwiah  I  mmU  hapf  his  opportunities;^ 
s  oonstniction  is  merelj  the  use,  the  idjoi 
1.  of  (in  gmrDiuar  phrase^  tlie  imperfect  aubjui 
I  tor  the  imperfevt  potential.  So  in  the  tliilf 
~  If  I  had  him  here,  it  were  better,"  tl 
luoe  idioiuatic  conTereion  has  taken  place  ii 
Torba ;  and  the  sentence  in  its  normal  form  i 
I  eoold  haye  bim  here,  it  would  be  better." 
Bobstitattoti  ia^Fonnally  recognized  by  the  graniiak; 
Tians  as  idiomatic  in  regard  t<i  had  and  vere.  (Sc 
Lindley  Murray,  Etyroolc^,  sec.  7,  vol.  i.,  p.  I* 
ml.  1824.)  Whether  it  is  directly  traceable  to  ^ 
Anglo-Saxon  ose  of  ki^ed  for  had  or  migit  have,ai 
of  trim  for  utre  or  teould  be,  I  shall  not  undertak 
to  BAY.  But  that  the  usage  is  not  at  all  depeiida 
ii{>on  a  Sense  of  obligation  cotiTeyed  bv  ttiis  i 
had  (the  explanation  of  the  writer  in  the  "  Eduot 
tional  Monthly  ")  is  very  clear  from  the  fact  I 
the  same  use  of  the  prel^rite  obtains  la  almost  all,  i 
uot  all,  verbs.  For  example :  "  He  could  not  do  it : 
he  tritd;  "  that  is,  if  he  ihotdd  try,  etc 
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i  break  with  him  if  it  broke  idt  h«trt ; "  that  is,  if 
it  thovid  break  my  heart.  "She  would  aot  listen, 
tAarmed  he  Dever  so  visely  ; "  that  is,  skouid  he 
ttst-nt,  et«.     The  idiom  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 

I  Wliat  were  ItD  tboiuand  to  ■  srang  Ifke  mine?" 

.MiltOD  pushed  this  idiom  to  the  extreme,  writing,  in 
ibe  "  Areopagitica,"  '*  And  he  who  were  pleasantly 
itfispoa'd  coald  not  well  avoid  to  lik'n  it,"  etc  ;  that 
b,  he  who  thould  be  pleasantly  disposed  could  not, 
etc 

Bnt  Hnch  Bentences  as  "  I  had  rather  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  my  God,*'  etc.,  and  "  I  bad 
xaUier  be  right  than  President,"  cannot  be  thus  re- 
bolved.  For  "  I  would  have  rather  be  a  door-keeper," 
«tc.,  "I  would  have  rather  be  right,"  etc.,  are  tncon- 
f^ous,  and  at  variance  with  reason.  The  incongru- 
ity of  "  I  had  rather  be,"  etc.,  is  that  of  the  combina- 
Hon  of  the  sign  of  past  time  with  that  of  present 
time,  —  had   be,  —  whiuh   is  shown   by  the  obvious 

Ieongruity  of  the  combination  of  had  with  the  sign  of 
past  time,  been  ;  for  to  "  I  had  rather  been  a  door- 
keeper," etc.,  "  I  had  rather  been  riglit."  etc.,  there 
18  no  It^cal  objection.  These  may  properly  be  8ub- 
■titoted  for  "  I  would  have  rather  been  a  door-keeper," 
I  etc.,  "  I  would  have  rather  been  right,"  etc  The 
[  qaeetion  as  to  which  form  sIihII  be  preferred  is  one 
I  merely  of  taste  and  usiige.  In  these  sentences  the 
'word  rather,  meaning  only  sooner,  may  confuse  and 
.mislead  some  readers,  altlioiigli  it  is  mert;ly  a  modi- 
'  fier  of  had,  and  has  no  formative  function  in  the  sen- 
.'tence.  The  incongruous  and  anomalous  position  pf 
had  in  these  sentences  may  be  seen  by  considm-ing 
the  expression  of  exactly  the  same  thought  by  the 
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use  of  would  and  the  transpusitioa  of  rather-  "1 
woiiM  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God  nxhet 
than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  tlie  ungodly,"  •'  I  would 
be  right  rather  than  bo  President, "  are  senge  and 
English  J  hut  "I  had  be  a  doorkeeper,  etc.,  rather 
than  dwell"  and  "I  had  be  right  ratiier  than  be 
President  "  are  nonsense. 

We  may  now  consider  the  following  couplet  from 
"  Marmion,"  which  is  brought  forward  as  "  present- 
ing an  instance  of  tlie  correct  use  of  had  rather : "  — 

"  Toil  ghall  irtih  the  6ery  Dint 
U»d  nther  been  your  gutu  ■gain." 

Upon  this  there  is  the  following  comment :  — 
"  Here  had,  of  course,  is  equivalent  to  mtffhl  have.    Bnl 
fakd  the  poet,  under  the  idea  that  had  rather  tltoviA  be  wtU 

rather,  writlen, — 


what '  a  logical  and  eelf-coii  si  stent  phraseology  '  we  shoald 
have  had  id  '  mould  rather  been ' !  But  we  are  thaakfnl  thit 
Sir  Walter's  iiiBiincts  were  more  trustworthy  than  som« 
people's  general  iziLti on s  Are." 

This  is  very  sad  business.  It  might  firat  be  sug- 
gested that  Sir  Walter's  instincts  as  to  the  use  of 
language  were  not  always  trustworthy;  he,  iUthough 
standing  next  to  Shakespeare  in  itii aginative  genius, 
being  one  of  the  most  incorrect  among  the  distin- 
guislied  writers  of  our  languiige.  And  then  it  might 
also  be  suggested  that  in  this  instance  he  was  quite 
right,  and  that  this  example  is  s  correct  use  of  had 
rather,  in  which  had  doubtless  it  equivalent  to  miffht 
have.  And  therefore,  of  coui-ae,  we  may  be  sure 
that  some  people  cannot  avoid  asking  whether,  ti 
Sir  Walter's  instincts  had  led  him   to  write 
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pither  be  your  guest  i^ain,"  that  is,  ^^  might  have 
bther  be  yoar  guest  again, "  those  instincts  would 
ttill  have  been  more  trustworthy  than  some  people's 
generalizations  are.  Plainly,  Scott  in  this  passage 
iras  quite  right.  There  is  do  better  English  tlmn 
\ad  been ;  and  it  is  as  logical  and  congruous  as  had 
Be  is  illogical  and  incongruous. 

>  Here,  however,  we  seem  to  have  unearthed  the 
prigin  of  the  illogical  form  which  has  its  type  in  1 
%ad  rather  be.  It  is  the  perversion  of  an  idiom,  —  the 
(nistaken,  or,  aa  we  sometimes  say,  the  slipshod  use 
of  the  form  expressive  of  past  time  (the  imperfect 
tense)  in  combination  with  that  expressing  present 
time  ;  the  proper  use  of  had  with  been  or  gpoke,  and 
the  like,  having  led  to  a  thoughtless  and  incorrect  use 
sf  it  with  be  or  speak,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  only  ob- 
jection made  by  me  to  the  use  of  /  had  rather  be, 
that  is,  that  had  expresses  perfect  and  past  posses- 
ion, seems  to  be  sustained. 

I  As  a  further  illuEtration  of  the  law  of  this  con- 
■truction,  let  us  consider  another  example.  A  lady 
said,  "  The  floor  had  better  be  biii-e  than  have  that 
nrpet ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  but  it  had  beat  be  bare, 
•ny  way."  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  are 
told  by  the  advocate  of  had  rather  be  that  had  ex- 
presses obligation.  It  may  be  admitted,  at  least  for 
^e  sake  of  the  ai^ument,  that  in  these  cases  the 
:whole  sentence  does  express  a  sort  of  obligation. 
But  the  point  is  the  meaning,  not  of  the  sentence, 
but  of  had.  If  had  expresses  obligation  with  the 
comparative  and  the  superlative,  it  shi^uld  express 
ttbe  same  with  the  positive ;  and  we  should  say,  "  The 
Ifloor  had  well  be  bare,"  which  we  do  not  say,  doi 
The  floor  bad  aa  well  be  bare."     But  we  may 


and  do  say,  "The  floor  mtglit  well,  or  tniglit  t 
or  miglit  best,  be  bare."  So  we  may  conabtently 
and  logically  eay,  "  The  floor  bad  [or  might  hive] 
best  been  bare,  or  bad  [or  might  have]  better  htn 
bare,  or  had  [or  might  have]  as  well  beat  We." 
Thus,  again,  we  find  that  had  does  not  express  » 
wish  or  willingness  or  an  obligation,  but  merely  pMt' 
poeaession ;  and  that  eren  in  its  idiomatic  suhstica- 
tion  (or  could,  would,  or  miffht  have,  like  that  of  a 
for  could,  would,  or  might  be,  its  "  preterite  "  or  prt 
signilicatiun  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  advocatce  ot 
had  rather  place  themselves  in  a  position  which  in- 
volves the  defense  of  that  peculiar  locution  which  U 
most  frequently  heard  in  the  form  hadn't  ougktin 
For  example,  in  the  article  under  con  side  i-a  tion,  t ' 
sentence  is  cited  with  approval  by  way  of  illnstn* 
tion:  "A  lesson  which  requires  so  much  time  t 
learn  bad  need  bo  early  begun  with."  This,  we  ai 
told,  is  from  a  book  called  "  The  Government  of  tl 
Tongue;"  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  to  any  readv 
who  will  consider  the  sentence  for  a  moment,  thi 
the  tongne  conueming  whose  government  the  autbd 
writes  is  not  the  English  tongue.  An  intelligilil 
sentence  less  worthy  of  imitation  could  hardly  1 
produced.  The  verbs  in  it  and  the  preposition  a 
in  a  very  unhappy  state  of  bereavement.  It  is  difi 
cult  to  see  what  is  the  object  of  either  "  requires" 
"leara,"  or  what  function  "with"  |M.'rfiirnia  in  I 
expression  of  the  author's  thought.  However  forlol 
of  grammar,  no  one  who  ia  not  bereft  of  commc 
lense  can  avoid  seeing  that  the  correct  form  of  t 
Sentence  (assuming  that  the  writer's  words  are  to  1 
oaed)  would  be :  "  A  lesson  which  il  requires  s 
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time  to  leam  [or  which  requires  eo  much  time  to 
learn  it]  lias  need  to  be  early  begun  [or  to  be  begun 
Early]."  We  can  put  up  with  bad  wmduct  or  bear 
meith  a  waywaid  fiiend,  and  in  going  throug)i  a  course 
if  sttidy  we  can  begin  with  si  certain  lesson.  But 
iter  we  hftve  aaid  that  a  certain  lesann  bas  need  to 
\it>  early  begun,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  other 
consequence  than  confusion  from  the  addition  of  with 
to  begun,  —  aa  diEBcult  as  to  discover  what  is  the  func- 
tion of  got  in  the  sentence,  "I  hiive  got  a  dollar  in 
my  pocket,"  or  what  that  assertion  means  more  than 
I  haYe  a  dollar  in  my  pocket." 
To  return  to  tbe  particular  point  in  question  :  in 
the  phrase  "  had  need  to  be  early  begun  with,"  need 
means  merely  ought.  For  example,  we  may  say, 
trith  the  same  meaning,  that  such  a  lesson  needs  to 
be  begun  early,  or  thiit  it  oiiglit  to  be  begun  early. 
Sot  those  who  most  affect  tbe  use  of  had  in  sncb 
constructions  would  say  that  it  "hud  ought  to  be 
begun  early,"  unless,  indeed,  they  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  did  not  need  bqcIi  (^arly  attention,  wliea 
they  would  probably  say  that  it  "hadn't  oughter." 
Indeed,  this  very  critic  tells  us  that  "  nefd  here  is  an 
adverb  corresponding  to  better  in  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples," that  is,  "had  better,"  etc.  Tliis  being  the 
case,  if  we  may  turn  the  verb  need  into  an  adverb, 
and  say  "bad  need,"  we  may  surely  do  the  same 
with  the  verb  ought,  and  sity  "  had  ought "  or  "  Lad  n't 
ought. "  Those  who  do  so  will  dimbtless  be  grateful 
for  this  grammatical  defense  of  the  locution  wliich 
they  so  much  affect.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  there  is  any  more  reasonable  ground  of  de- 
fense of  hadn't  ought  lo  be  than  there  is  of  had 
rather  he  and  had  better  be,  of  which  it  is  the  wor- 
thy, if  not  the  legitimate,  offspring. 
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Ill  r^ard  to  tlie  point  of   usage,  whicli  isBuuiai 

ioeisti'd  upon  and  of  \fhicb  so  much  ia  made,  it  ■ 

proper  to  add  that  "  I  had  better,"  etc.,  Las  not  onlj 

II  questioned  by  men  like  Archbiabop  Trentli  m 

IWr.  Wendell  PhUlipa,  but  doubted  and  slmnneni  h 

the  Elizabethan  writers,  who  generally  aYoidi-d  whi 

their  fine  intuitions  of  speech  taught  them  was  not 

I  dear  and  forcible  expression,  and  used  insteiui  of ' 

"  I  were"  " you  were"  etc.     The  dramntista are tn 

*  irf  examples  like  the  following :  — 

"  .  .  .  .  It  it  be  M,  u  'tif. 
Poor  Udy,  aba  vert  bttttr  love  ■  diTAiu." 

(Shakupemre.  Twelfdi  IDght.  H.  &) 
"  I  would  kisg  before  1  ipoke. 
Nay,  yoa  vxri  bttttr  ipeik  fini,  aad 

(A«Yoiiyk.U,iT.Ll 
"  And  WD  tcirt  betltr  pnrch  in  Afric  *aa 
TbBU  in  Uie  pride  and  mU  teDm  of  hia  ct«." 

(Trunua(nilCmtid*,LI 
l^Qivs  them  Uwir  we»p«M-  —  Sir*,  jnm  'rr.  liwl  be  (oq*." 
,  (Middlelon,  Hdii«1  Whore,  iT.  1 

•"Wliy,  JOB  •«  but  go  see." 

(Ilie  tune,  v- 1 
"  I  will  noi  my 
V*<Toui  mollier  pUy 'd  False. 

No,  (tr,  jDO  mra  not  tot" 

^  iTbeWidov,  !■! 

k  to  founeU,  bouiewife  1  aniiTBr  mi-  ip  ttroog  linn,  yoa  wtn  ti 

(Ford,  Tbs  Lover-i  UtUocbolT,  iii'  1 

"Tou  wtrt  bett  usaalt  me. 


YOUB 


Xcallbi 


luUrd,  t 


n  ot  Veaii:*.  1 1, 


(Shirk;,  Gentb 
"  I  were  beM  delivsr  up  my  cold  inn  he 

(Uauoria  aad  Uantiaso,  i'  L| 

My  memorandums  of    such  passages  are  iiural 
less  ;  and  I  believe  that  on  the  other  hand  "  I  bad' 
is  comparatively  rare  with  the  Elizabethan 
— a  fact  certainly  of  much  significanoe. 


*v«. 
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ESIPI-OYEE. 

New  Tobk,  Martk  85,  IST3, 

fe,— During  the   publication    of  "  Words   and    their 

The  Galaxy  "  I  looked  for  souetbiiig  about  the 

ich  word  emploj/fe,  which  has  come  so  much  in  To;;ue 

Ve  of  later  years.     I  boped  to  Qud  an  opinion  upon  it,  if 

Itio  the  chapter  upon  "Words  that  are  not  Words,"  at 

ut  in  that  upon  "  &lisuaed  Words ;  "  but  in  vain.     Will 

V'OD  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  your  judgment  as  to  the 

3vopriety  and  need  o£  the  new  usage,  and  much  oblige, 

F.  A.  H. 

This  coirespoiident  tempts  me  to  the  expreBsioii  of 
jKTsonul  preference,  to  which  I  fear  that  I  have 
already  manifested  too  strong  an  inclination,  even  in 
tiiscnssions  of  language  which  were  avowed  to  be 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  taste,  judgment,  and  rea- 
son. I  confeas  at  the  outset  that  I  am  prejudiced  by 
B  atroiig  feeling  against  this  word.  The  introduction 
of  employee  is  the  sign  and  fruit  of  a  foolish  and 
"snobbish"  dislike  to  the  word  servant;  a  eimple 
and  honest  word,  which,  with  all  that  it  iniplics,  I 
like,  Peter  avows  himself  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  a  British  oEBcer  is  proud  to  say  that  he 
serves  her  Majesty  ;  companiea  of  actors,  of  whom 
William  Shakespeare  and  John  Philip  Kemblo  were 
tnembers,  were  his  Majesty's  servants.  The  servants 
of  a,  household  seem  to  me  to  bold  a  place  in  it 
which  is  perfectly  respectable,  and  which  only  their 
I  conduct  can  degrade  ;  I  myself  was  for  many 
years  a  servant  of  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  that 
3  will  ever  c;ill  me  an  employee.  I  cannot  see 
why  those  who  serve  a  railway  compaiiy,  or  a  hospi- 
tid,  or  any  corporate  body,  mercantile  firm,  or  indi 


I'J'I^* 


Laharii  mK-WcaBel tear  his  apmnU.   Bnt 
a  liM  ^mfiifm  has  b  vlum  to  a  pUei 

:  fi^m.  mm  m^o  is  pud 
■^  vffarM,  f^Umtttts  4t*oUty  etc;  ui' 
^*  ■  gMplajed.     Umi  let  thoM 
«••  1"*^  *■'  '*^  *■"  ik.  teeognna  it  bi)l<)ly  aa 
Bi^^A  ««rf.  '■feicfa  tWj-  ^n-  do  vitli  prr^Mt  pn> 
fOi^  lad  aft  Aht  Mr^aata  «r  tbeandva  (il,  bdnj 

imi  mat  -^m.  Aw  nab  Mid  llwtr  road  organi, 
9HA«- vtt  A*  oa  flf  Aor  beoen,  bj  vmtifig  • 


Own  S^BK.  BmoK,  JTwrt  ■.  tBt- 
kMsSOb — Th»  My—JM  •*  if  I  «ss,Toii.*'or'iI;i« 

kH^«(ai7«M^I»  nrr*rt  the  w«  of  Um«u^ 
B«id»wh»iKkeMM'     ~ 

T«fy  tnl;^  G.  L.  K 


bthBfint^-ifl 
to  -I;"  then  ea 


hoe  Ki«  Dot  St  all  ^ilMl 
H  yoa.'*  *he  wrb  **  was  "  belong 
Acnfitm  be  no  objection  to  l'' 
The  ooij  qaestioD  as  to  this  a 
V  vhetfaer  it  sboold  oot  be  **  if  I  mviv  yaa ; "  I 
whidk  tbe  answer  is  that  evvn  among  educated  peofd 
and  oarefal  vritets  and  speaken  Ibe  "  subjanctini 
form  is  passii^  out  of  tanr  atxl  oat  uf  us«.  In  tl 
case,  boweTer,  I  sboold  persunallj  much  prefer  "  i 
vere  you."  In  tbe  second  case  tbe  verb  belongs  t 
**70B,'' which  ban  kaig  been  tbe  proooiui  of  tbe  a 
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lerson  aingular,  us  much  bo  aa  /  is  (he  pronoi>n  of 
e  first ;  and  the  apparent  incongruity  here  is  in  the 
Bof  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  with  the  verb 
!  the  first  and  third,  "  if  jou  was "  instead  of  "  if 
ou  wnst  or  wert." 

One  of  the  most  remarknble  phenomenona  in  the 

story  of  languiigft  is  the  substitution,  centuries  ago, 

the  western  tongues,  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second 

BTBOn  plural  for  that  of  the  secoud  person  singular, 

fbif^  has  obtained  in  English,  more  or  less,  for  five 

Itndred  years.    This  appears  to  have  been  causud  by 

e  operation  of  an  inexplicable  sense  of  discourtesy 

the  use  of  (Aom,  or  rather  in  the  use  of  the  second 

irson   at  all.     In  the  generation  before  the  last  it 

iS  customary  in  families  of  the  strictest  and  most 

borough  brefding  for  the  children  never  to  address 

lir  parents  as  "  you,"  but  to  say,  for  instance,  '■  Does 

her  think  thus?"   "Will   mother  do  eo?"     The 

ffirful  mysterv  of  the  etiquette  of  tu  and  utted  is  one 

the  first  diSicalties  the  learner  of  Spanish  has  to 

Deounter.     And  one  cannot  npen  the  first  pages  of 

tare  without  encountering  this  problem.     In 

long  dialogue  in  the  second  scene  of  the  "  Tem- 

Miranda  always  uses  you  in  speaking  to  her 

iber;  he  always  tliou  in  speaking   to  her.     Ariel, 

a  supernatural  being,  addresses  Prospero  as  thou. 

ben  Ferdinand  enters,  Prospero  immediately,  and 

[ways   when   speaking  harshly,  thoua  him  ;    but   in 

le  speech,  in  which  he  addresses  him  kindly,  and 

th  a  recognition  of  the  young  man's  rank,  he  uses 

The  use  of  thou  plainly  implied  an  sissertion 

superiority. 

When  the  change  from   thou  to  you  in  ordinary 
laonversation  was  made,  and  in  place  of  thou  watt 
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came  you  were,  the  plaral  pronoon  took  witli  it  tht 
plurel  fonn  of  the  verb  ;  wfatcb  seems,  moreoTCT,  11 
have  been  welcomed  for  its  own  sake,  because  it 
ns  of  u-tut  and  vert.  For  io  cases  in  which  tkm 
permissible,  and  indeed  was  on  the  lips  of  a  apes 
or  the  pen  of  a  writer,  we  find  in  the  same  seiit^i 
a  change  to  i/ou,  which  seems  plainly  for  the 
purpose  of  ease  from  the  formal  and  ponderoui 
watt  and  thou  teert.  And  now  the  very  freqnent 
of  you  wat  among  people  of  education  has  the  ait  o[  » 
movement  toward  making  wag,  throughout  that  tense, 
the  singular  form  of  tbe  verb,  as  were  ia  the  plurd. 
The  old  second  person  singular  is  gone  forever,  al- 
though its  lifeless  form  ia  embalmed  in  the  Hebi» 
ism  of  prayer,  and  in  poetry,  which  always  affecU 
archaism.  It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  general  nega- 
tive ;  but  I  should  hardly  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
cannot  be  produced  an  instance  of  its  nse  in  pnm 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  ie,  for  fin 
generations,  except  with  the  obvious  consciousness  of 
the  reproduction  of  an  archaic  form.  "  Thou  lovest" 
is  as  dead  as  "  thou  hast  holpen,"  that  is,  "  yon  have 
helped." 

As  to  the  question  between  j/ou  was  and  you  wen 
(singular)  used  indicatively,  it  seems  to  me  hardly 
debatable  ;  for  tbe  purpose  of  using  you  is  not  at- 
tained it  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  does  not  accom- 
pany the  pronoun.  But  t/ou  ioat  has  the  support  of 
eminent  example  ;  that,  for  instance,  of  so  careful  anil 
finished  a  writer  as  Sterne,  who  uses  it  frequenlly- 
Nor  ia  it  uncommon  with  other  English  writera  o( 
equal  grade. 
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A  BUNDLE   OF  QDERIES. 

!07  East  SSd  Street,  Nkw  Tohk,  September  30,  IBT8. 

Deab  Silt,  —  You  are  doing  a  good  nork,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 
[Uy  correspondents  will  pardou  my  omission  of  their  kind 
iud  encoarnging  remarks,  and  aUo  tlie  suppression  of  the 
kiuDea  of  the  authors  of  Eome  of  the  ezamplee  of  bad  Eiig> 
Ech  eeni  for  correction.]  I  would  imk  you.  Cud  nothing  be 
lone  to  get  rid  of  that  bHi'bariam  of  speech  which  has  lutely 
tome  into  vogue,  introduced  by  our  American  journalists,  of 
placing  the  adverb  between  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood 
id  the  verb? —  as,  "  She  is  learning  to  elegantly  dance," 
stead  of  to  dance  elegantly  ;  "  1  hope  to  soou  recover  my 
nltfa}"  "I  propose  lo  to-morrow  return  home;"  "For 
le  benefit  of  my  health  I  have  resolved  to  four  miles  walk 
irery  day  ;  "  "I  am  unable  to  fully  understand  you."  This 
iDoIIocation  is  grossly  unclassical,  not  being  found  in  uuy 
ibmditrd  author  of  any  age.  I  can  see  nothing  gained  by  it 
bot  the  gratification  of  disgusting  pedantic  piide,  or  e,  mall- 
pleasure  in  torturing  cultivated  ears. 
Will  yoa  tell  me  whether  to  say  <m  or  between  the  faorna 
'Of  a  dilemma,  and  why  ?  Also  the  ori^n  of  the  Latin 
phrase,  cam  grano  lalh  f 

Many  good  American  writers  confound  al  fa«lt  and  Ht 

J'avit.     I  noticed  the  other  day  that does.     At 

/ault  is  a  huntsman's  phrase.  The  hounds  are  said  to  be  of 
Jaull  when  they  have  lost  scent  of  the  game,  and  are  running 
lutber  and  thither  to  find  it>  In  fault  signifies  in  error ;  at 
favit,  in  perplexity. 

Pennit  me  also  to  ask  how  long  we  are  to  use  daily  a  class 
of  foreign  words  before  incorporating  them  and  anglicising 
the  pronunciation  ?  Take  the  French  word  dibul,  for  in- 
■tance  ;  not  one  American  in  five  hundred  can  pronounce  it 
oorrectly.     The  u  he  sounds  like  oo. 

The  French,  when  they  adopt  a  foreign  word,  galliciie  it 
M  once ;  they  make  the  pronnnciation  bend  to  their  own 
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laws.  The  SpanlardB  say  Gil  Ma»  ;  but  final  f  is  «ileatii 
Freuch ;  the  French  therefore  say  Gil  Blit  (a  \noaA).  Th» 
French  language  stttn<ls  on  its  dignity  ;  our  verukcakr  hM 
no  dignity  to  stand  on,  so  it  crouches.  Is  it  alwayi  to  bet 
parasite  ?  "Why  don't  w«  say  dehiiU  I  Because,  if  we  did, 
we  should  laagh  at  one  another.  We  dou't  laugh  wb«a  wi 
■fty  dehoo,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  we  don't  knon  thit 
we  &re  speaking  bad  French. 

Yours  raapectfuUy,  D.  R.  T. 

The  foregoing  letter  ia  a  specimen,  although  iti 
good  sense  und  good  taste  prevent  its  being  a  fait 
specimen,  of  the  many  received  by  the  wi-iter  of  these 
chiipters ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  o£  hie  correspondents 
being  a  person  with  whom  he  has  any  acqniiintance, 
6Ten  by  way  of  previous  correspondence. 

D.  R.  T.  gives  information  as  well  as  asks  it.  He 
is  80  clearly  right  about  the  placing  of  the  adverb  as 
to  make  comment  unnecessary.  The  examples  which 
he  gives  are  in  themselves  a  condemnation  of  the 
fashion  which  be  regards  with  such  disfavor.  Distin- 
guished precedent  might  be  shown  for  this  coostmc- 
tion,  as  for  many  other  bad  uses  of  language  ;  but  it 
is  eminently  un-English.' 

As  to  a  dilemma,  the  proper  word  of  relation  ia  be- 
tween; because  a  dilemma  —  Stkijiifia,  meaning  two 
inclosing  positions  —  presents  to  a  disputant  two 
unpleasant  alternatives,  culled  horns,  of  which  he  is 
obliged  to  accept  one.  When  the  dilemma  is  pre- 
sented he  is  upon  neither  horn  ;  and  he  never  is  upon 
both. 

Oum  grano  salts  has  its  point  from  a  sort  of  pun 

I  An  the  proof  of  (his  pugg  [9  puwng  tbrough  my  h*nil>,  I  rcMiTe  ■  tit. 
tar  In  wliich  Ihe  writer  mj-s,  "  A>  [  bsvo  been  unable  to  Mtisf ■clorilr,  i« 
fdnn  myself,"  elc.  If  he  ti»d  written  "  to  iofomi  mysatr  s»tisf«ctorily  " 
bi*  Eogliih  would  luv*  been  beltar. 
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vhich  ifi  lost  in  the  translation,  —  '^witb  a  grain  of 
lalt."  Sal  baa  for  its  Becondary  meaning  wit,  men- 
tal acumen,  intellectual  good  tastu  and  judgment; 
and  so,  to  take  a  thing  cum  grano  salU  is  to  uee  cau- 
tion and  discrimination  in  giving  it  credence  or  con- 
■ideration. 

As  regards  foreign  words  adopted  by  us,  whether 
Frencli,  Latin,  Greek,  or  what  not,  their  complete 
naturalization  is  of  course  to  be  effected  only  by  time, 
and  by  frequent  and  general  usage ;  and  the  question 
to  when  this  haa  been  accomplished  is  also  of  course 
to  be  determined  only  by  observation.  The  usage 
with  regard  to  the  plural  is  a  good  guide.  For  ex- 
ample, index  is  an  unmodified  Latin  word,  of  which 
the  plural  ia  indices,  which  was  formerly  used.  But 
one  would  now  say  indices,  except  wlien  using  the 
word  in  a  scientific  way.  Of  memorandum,  the  Latin 
plnral  memoranda  ia  used  by  some,  tlie  English  tnewi- 
orandums  by  others,  showing,  as  matter  of  history,  a 
yet  imperfect  naturalization  of  the  word  ;  and  crite- 
rion has  generally  criteria  as  its  plural;  for  which  I 
sufficient  reason.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
sensible  and,  to  use  my  con'esp  on  dent's  expression,  a 
dignified  way  to  natuntlize  such  words  completely  as 
soon  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  should  speak  of  an  actress's  debutt,  and  of 
her  debutting.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether, 
if  he  could  not  say  dibut  (daybue'),  he  might  not  bet- 
ter say  debutt  than  deboo. 

HP  AND  DOWN,   ABOVE  AND  BELOW, 
The  question  is  asked  whether  it  is  right  to  say 
that  a  thing  is  up  stairs  or  that  it  is  above  stairs, 
that  it  is  down  stairs  or  that  it  is  below  stairs.     TIte 
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meaning  of  the  words  and  the  best  usage  r^nire  tlie 
latter  forra  in  botli  cases.  We  go  up  staiis  to  ga 
sometblng  that  ia  above  ebtira,  and  down  ataits  to  gtt 
Bomething  that  I'e  below  stairs.  We  go  up  a  bill  ami 
down  a  bill ;  but  a  house  is  upou  a  hill  or  buWt 
hill-  And  yet,  although  we  go  up  town  or  Jowb 
town,  a  friend  may  live  up  town  or  down  town.  Bm 
iu  the  latter  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  up  uid 
do«'»  do  not  express  a  relation  as  to  position  id  the 
town,  but  to  ourselves  or  to  some  other  object.  It 
is  diilicult  to  express  the  diSert^nce  iu  the  shwle  uE 
meaning,  which  is  yet  very  distiuct ;  for  altbou^ 
a&otJE  and  bf^ow  always  imply  Bxed  position,  up  and 
down  do  not  always  imply  motion  ;  as  iu  the  nurwtty 
I  ibjme  about  the  star,  — 

B  "  Dp  above  the  world.  le  high, 

K  Uks  a  diamond  ia  Ihe  tXj," 

and  in  "  down  below  the  middle  eiirtli."  These  four 
words  are  called  adverbs  by  the  grammarians  nod 
lexicogiaphers,  but  also  prepositions;  a  variable  cls»- 
silicatiou,  which  shows  the  difhculty  and  uncertain^ 
of  such  a  system  of  nomenclatare.  As  to  usage,  Uw 
best  is  exemplified  in  the  title  of  the  old  comedy 
'^  High  Life  helow  Stairs,"  and  in  this  sentence 
Fielding:  "Those  orders  I  gave  in  no  vei-y  low  voiMj 
so  that  those  ahove  stairs  might  possibly  conceive,. 
etc.  Failure  to  perceive  the  distinction  in  meaiiipgi 
or  an  indifference  to  it,  is,  however,  bringiug  "Of 
Btairs  "  and  "  down  stairs"  as  expressive  of  poaitioft 
into  very  general  use. 

"  DIFFER   WITH  "   AHD   "  DIFFKB  FBOM." 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  discussion  as 

the  comparative  propriety  of  these  two  phrases,  itf 
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which  the  queBtion  was  finally  submitted  to  Chancellor 
A.  R-  Benton,  who,  in  a  published  letter  upon  the 
iRnbject,  decides  that  both  are  proper  ;  "  differ  from  " 
when  mere  divei^nce  is  intended  to  be  expreBaed, 
"  differ  with  "  when  mere  negation  or  disagree  me  lit. 
The  question  is  aoniething  like  that  in  regard  to 
"different  from"  and  "different  to,"  and  turns,  of 
■  course,  as  Chancellor  Benton  remarks,  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  particle  dii,  from  which  the  s  bsis  fallea 
away,  and  which,  aa  it  denotes  aeparation,  requires 
from  after  it,'  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
amples, "  Agassiz  differed  from  Darwin  upon  the  the- 
ory of  development,"  "  One  star  differetb  from  another 
Btar  in  glory."  The  question  is  not  aa  to  "differ 
from,"  but  as  to  "  differ  with,"  aud  whether  it  is  ad- 
missible, and  if  m,  when  and  on  what  grounds.  There 
lems  to  bo  no  doubt  that  it  is  admissihle,  but  not 
I  an  alternative  with  "  differ  from."  It  has  quite 
a  different  meaning;  more,  I  venture  to  think,  than 
Chancellor  Benton's  mere  negation  or  disagree  me nt. 
To  say  that  one  star  differs  with  another  star  in  glory 
would  be  inadmissible,  not  English.  "Differ  from" 
i  used  to  express  mere  unlikeness,  divergence,  in 
things  both  animate  and  inanimate  ;  "  differ  with  "  to 
express  the  action  of  intelligent  beings,  —  the  exprea- 
»ion  of  a  difference  j  with  implying  the  presence,  or 
the  constructive  presence,  of  two  differuig  or  disagree- 
ing parties.  A  man  may  differ  from  another  man  in 
opinion,  without  differing  with  him.  For  one  may 
never  have  heard  of  the  other's  opinion,  from  which  he 

1  Tha  chantellof  sttji  that  be  h«d  hoped  to  (Iml  in  fforJi  and  Ihtir 
Uut  a  diHiusioD  oF  Ibie  word,  but  that  he  had  failed  to  da  lo-  I  hopa 
that  DD  DDS  expects  Id  And  in  that  boolt  a  discuuion  of  al>  the  bad  or 
■iieertaiD  pbriues  nliich  m  tpoksa  m  Eogliih.  The  book  ceulaLu  <ialj 
'gar  handred  and  fifty  pages. 
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yet  differs ;  or,  hearing  it,  lie  muy  hold  his  peace  aboot 
his  own  differenue.  But  Lf  he  disputes  Uie  other*! 
opinion,  particularly  if  he  does  so  in  hia  preaeace,  ta 
differs  with  him.  Thus  HozUtt,  describing  a  com- 
monplace critic,  says ;  "  He  is  a  person  who  thinks  by 
proxy,  and  talks  by  rote.  He  differs  with  you,  noi 
because  be  thinks  you  in  the  wrong,  but  because  be 
thinks  somebody  else  will  think  so."  And  so  we  say 
that  a  man  had  a  difference  with  another,  meaning  a 
dispute  with  him.  For  example :  "  This  pai-t  of  tlie 
matter  is  chiefly  worth  notJce  because  it  ilUiatrat«stie 
blind  precipitation  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  swal- 
lows and  repeats  any  accusation  against  those  nba 
have  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  differ  with  him  po- 
litically." (^Saturday  Revwtc,  February  21,  ISSO.) 
We  should  never  think  of  saying  tbftt  he  had  a  re- 
ference from  him  ;  nor  should  we  say  that  be  had  a 
difference  with  him,  unleas  Iiia  difference  of  opinioD 
or  of  feeling  received  expression.  Therefore,  *'  I  beg 
leave  to  differ  from  you  "  is  correct,  and  "  I  beg  leave 
to  differ  with  you  "  incorrect.  For  what  is  intended 
in  this  is  a  courteous  expression  of  mere  difft^rence  of 
opinion.  And  yet,  in  speaking  of  what  took  place  on 
such  an  occasion,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  thiit  tiiSj 
pne  instantly  differed  with  the  other.  We  should 
Bay  that  he  instantly  differed  from  him  ;  for  his 
ference  from  the  opinion  of  the  man  with  whoit 
then  differed  might  have  been  of  ten  years'  standi 

A  OIVrL  SERVIOB  QUESTION.  —  POSSESSIVSB  OF  j 

COMPOUNDS. 

The  Board  of  Ci^^l  Service  Examiners  at  Wm 

ington  gave,  aa  a  test  of  the  knowledge  of  the  u 

the  apostrophe  as  a  sigu  of  the  poeseesive  cas%  ti 
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following  sentence:  "The  Commissioner  ot  Customs 
leciaionfl  are  correct,"  vequii-ing  the  apostrophe  to 
le  placed  after  "  cuatoniB."  A  dispute  bnving  arisen 
Upon  the  point,  and  it  being  contendf  d  tliut  the  proper 
irm  was  "The  Commissioner's  (of  Cuatoma)  decis- 
ma  are  correct,"  im  otBcer  of  tlie  Treasury  Dcpftrt- 
ment  Giibmitted  the  question  to  me  for  uu  opinion. 

The  point  here  to  be  considered  la,  What  ia  it 
Qiat  ia  to  be  placed  in  the  poasessiTe?  Who  is  it 
whose  decisions  are  correct?  The  commissioner,  ot 
se.  But  is  the  word  commissioner  the  complete 
designation  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence  ?  If  we 
*re  to  regard  the  words  "  of  customs  "  aa  a  merely 
parenthetical  explanation  of  the  sort  of  commiasioner 
Bpoken  of,  then  the  apostrophe,  which  is  the  sign  of 
the  possessive  caae,  ahould  follow  the  word  commii- 
Mioner.  But  it  seems  plain  that,  according  to  general 
mcceptance,  that  Is  not  the  case  ;  and  that  "  Commis- 
Koner  of  Customs  "  is  a  kind  of  compound  substan- 
tive,  as  if  it  were  written  Commissioner-of-Cuatoms. 
The  officers  thus  designated  are  not  spoken  of  merely 
commissioners,  except  in  the  customs  service.  That 
designation  would  be  altogether  too  vague.  Each  one 
of  them,  in  general  speech,  is  called  not  merely  a 
commissioner,  but  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs ; 
tnd  therefore  the  strict  grammatical  accuracy  insisted 
upon  and  .long-continued  usage  seem  to  be  perfectly 
consistent ;  and  consequently  the  decision  of  the  Civil 
Service  Board  ia  correct.  We  say  the  SecretUiry  ot 
the  Treasury's  report,  and  not  the  Secretary's  of  the 
Treasury  report ;  although  we  say  in  the  plural  the 
Beccetaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  not  the  Secretary 
•)f  the  Treasuries,  and  although,  when  it  was  under- 
■tood  that  affaira  of  the  Treasury  were  spoken  ot,  u 
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oflScer  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  public  genemlly, 
-would  say  simply  the  Secretary's  report.  The  few 
etructnre  of  our  language  enables  us  to  make  sod 
dUtinctions.  In  Latin,  for  example,  all  the  work 
employed  in  the  expression  of  such  a  compound  Jdet 
would  be  in  the  genitive  caae ;  and  even  when  th» 
words  are  actually  compounded  into  on©  they  are  sail 
all  declined,  as  every  boy  knows  who  bas  got  well  on 
in  his  accidence.  For  example,  reajnihliea,  a  common- 
wealth,  reipuhlica,  oi  acommonwetiltb,  /usjuranduim 
an  oath,  juri^urandi,  of  an  oath  ;  and  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  even  himtelf  is  thus  declined:  nom.,  ieiy{f, 
gen.,  histylfeg,  etc.  But  in  English  it  Bdi-ms  to  b* 
yet  not  settled  by  usage  whether  we  are  to  say  »»«•• 
bod}/'s  else  or  somebody  eUe's,  So  long  as  tliPse  wordf 
are  regarded  as  two  and  written  as  two,  the  better 
usage  would  seem  to  be  somthodt/'B  else.  For 
means  merely  other,  a  person  other  than  one  previ* 
ously  spoken  of  or  implied  ;  and  we  should  say  sotai 
body's  other  than  he,  and  not  somebody  other's  thi 
he.  But  if  we  regard  the  two  ideas  as  compoundai 
into  one,  and  write  sotnebodtf-flBi;  it  is  proper  to  writt 
gomehody-eUe'i ;  for  whiiib  there  is  the  authority  o^ 
usage  by  eminent  writers,  and  to  which  general  m 
seems  to  be  tending.  Careful  writers  and  speaker^ 
however,  are  still  particular  to  use  the  possessive  ol 
the  unconipounded  form. 

VBEBS  CORBZ8PONDIHG  TO  HOiras  IN  "ION." 
The  foUowing  letter,  from  an  officer  of  rank  and 
iistinction  in  the  navy,  brings  up  a  point  upon  wbiiJl 
word-makers  who  have  given  little  attontiou  to  th4 
structure  of  language  and  the  etymology  of  the  R* 
manic  part  of  our  mixed  speech  should  be  very  can 
tious:  — 
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JhIs  XI,  ISTi. 

Deab  Sir,  —  Id  "Words  and  their  Uses"  it  is  stated  — 
tbe  precise  page  lias  escaped  me  —  that  under  certain  con- 

tions  the  coining  of  a  word  is  justifiable.     I  am  unwill- 

jf  to  quote  that  work  us  authority,  however,  without  your 
SDDsent,  ill  the  particular  case  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer, 
which  muEt  be  my  apology  for  addreasiug  you. 

Ill  writing  of  tbe  operatiouB  of  Ileeis  it  is  vury  frequently 
necessary  to  refer  to  their  movements  in  two  different  ways. 
Ist>  Movements  to  gain  certain  advuntuges  over  the  enemy. 
Under  the  old  sailing  tactics,  for  example,  it  was  usual  to 
«ay  that  "  a  squadron  mantEUvred  tor  the  weather-gage,"  or 

a  sqnadron  so  manaavred  as  lo  cut  off  the  enemy's  rear," 

:c.  But  when  we  wish  to  speak  of  a  tactical  movement  of 
the  fleet,  the  word  mancem're  tvill  not  answer  ;  we  must  then 

e  evoliUion.  For  example  :  "  The  fleet  had  been  so  ihor- 
ouglilj  eiercised  that  it  was  able  to  perform  ull  the  ordinary 
evolutions  of  a  tleet  with  readiness  and  precision  at  uight  as 
well  as  by  day." 

1  the  one  case  we  say,  "  The  admiral  manauvred  the 
fleet  with  great  skill,"  etc.  In  tbe  other,  "Tbe  admiral  pep- 
lormed  the  various  evolutions  like  a  skillful  tacticiaa." 

But  to  perform  evolutioiu  seems  to  be  a  clumsy  eipres- 
rion,  and  Co  evolule  expresses  tbe  action  clearly  and  simply. 
What  objection,  I  ask,  is  there  to  my  coining  that  word  to 
use  in  a  strictly  techuical  sense  ? 
I  With  all  due  deference  to  Webster,  hia  definition  of  the 
word  manceavre  is  not  technically  correct ;  and  from  the 
derivation  of  the  word  evolution  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Verb  to  emilule  would  he  perfectly  proper.  I  should  not  like 
to  have  such  a.  word  printed  over  my  name,  however,  if  it 
cannot  stand  fire.  May  I  evolule  a  fleet?  Begging  you 
will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you, 

I  am  your  very  obedient  servant,  S.  D.  L. 

I  am  very  glad  that  tliis  gallant  officer  did  not 
>eTolute"  his  fleet.     The  proposed  word  is,  1  need 
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bardlj  say,  altogether  inadmiBsible.     And  yeL,is>l 

hiive  contortion  and  contort,  wuggegtvm  ADd  n^ 
digestion  and  digest,  contnbvtion  aiid  etmtr^tUe,  p 
letnieion  and  persecute,  execution  and  rxreutr.  and  tlie 
like,  it  may  seem  strange  to  many  persons  tbat.M 
we  have   evolution,    we  cannot   have    evolnte.      The 
reason  liea  in  the  mixed  character  of  onr  langnage. 
which  compels  us  to  conform  the  elymolf^  of  manj 
of  onr  Bystems  of  words  to  that  of  other  tongues  (iii 
this  case  to  that  of  the  Latin),  ii  conformity  irbid 
nevertheless  may  be  carried  to  excess.     Onr  worf» 
revolution,  convolutioTi,  invol-ution,  and  evoluUoH  i 
all  derived  from   the  Latin,  and  are  based  upon  t 
Latin  verb  volvere,  to  turn  over,  to  unrolL     To  t' 
stem  the  particles  re,  con,  in,  and  e  are  prefixed,  n 
ing  the  verbs  revolvere,  eonvolvere,  involvere,  and  *i 
vere.     The  nouns  in  question  are  formed  upon  a  p 
of  these  verbs  called  the  supine,  ending  in  (urn; 
revolutum,  and  bo  forth.     For  the  correctness  nt  th| 
formation  we  have  the  example  of  the  classical  fV<A 
tio,  but  revolutio  is  Low  Latin.   The  verbs  correspc 
ing  to  these  nouns  are  therefore  formed  npon  I 
Latin  verbs  corresponding  to  their  supines  ;  and  ti 
verb  of  revolution  is  revolve,  of  evolution  evolve,  t 
involution  involve,  and  so  forth.     There  is  a  classical 
Latin  verb  voluto,  meaning  to  roll,  but  that  was  not 
used  in  compounds.     To  apealt  of  evoluting  a  fl^et 
would  therefore  be  like  speaking  of  revoluting  a  gov- 
ernment, or  involuting  a  man  iu  a  troublesome  af- 
fair.    But  when  we  speak  of    the  overturning  of  t 
government  we  do  not  Siiy  that  it  is  revolved. 
take  the  word  revolution,  which  has  come  to  hi 
special  sense  in  that  regard,  and  adding  to  it  I 
anffix  ize  we  say  that  the  govcrninent  is  revolutiol 
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—_.  In  like  manner,  if  manoeuvre  will  not  expresa 
Be  tactic^  movements  of  a,  fleet  for  wliicb  evolution 
lu  Hcqaired  a  specific  sense,  it  is  probnble  that  navitl 
peticinns  will  use  the  word  evolutionize,  which,  »1- 
Itongh  not  a  lovely  wovd,  is  quite  analogical. 
■  It  is  probable  that  this  querist  was  led  into  his  flur- 
See  by  what  is  said  in  "  Words  and  tlieir  Uses  " 
lout  the  use  of  Juxtapose,  —  that  it  is  correct,  that 
prd  being  involved  in  juxtaposition.  But  our  word 
}fmition  and  its  compounds,  although  they  originate 
't  the  Latin  verb  ponere,  to  place,  come  to  us  directly 
)oitn  the  French  ;  our  words  and  the  French  being  in 
let  the  very  same,  letter  for  letter.  We  therefore 
|t  not  go  to  the  Latin  verb  ponere  for  the  corre- 
ionding  verba  to  those  nouns.  We  do  not  say  im- 
9ne,  depone,  expone,  and  so  forth ;  but  we  use  the 
impounds  of  the  French  verb  poser,  and  say  impose, 
'tpoae,  expose,  and  ao  forth,  using  even  pose  in  the 
j^se  of  to  place  formally.  Therefore,  also,  using  jux- 
ipoaition,  we  may  use  juxtapose. 

"ENGLISH    DEFILED." 

I  Among  the  criticisms  of  the  Department  reports 
Hiich  accompanied  the  President's  Message  at  the 
pening  of  the  session  of  Congress,  1874,  wsts  one  of  a 
trictly  verbal  character.  Such  criticisms  are  rare,  — 
toer  than  they  should  be  ;  tor  our  public  documents, 
jicludtng  our  acts  of  Congress  and  our  state  laws, 
pve  for  some  years  past  been  so  carelessly  worded 
pd  so  confused  in  their  construction  that  it  can 
Ardly  be  but  that,  in  years  to  come,  misunderstand- 
ag  and  doubt  will  arise  as  to  the  meaning  ot  many 
(them,  and  consequently  serious  trouble.  This  in- 
kcusable   slovenliness,  and    tlie   contrast   presented 
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tbt-rcto  b;  Uib  care  sod  prrasioa  w  to  atj\t  mi 
mnkiDg  of  the  CoiutitattoD  of  the  Uatced  Ttil-i^i 
li«vn   previoiuly  reniarked  opoii.>     Thu  i 
nn<l  tilt!  Inws  pBMi'4  bjr  Cktogrns  in  the  «kriia 
of  thu  fi>doral  republic  &»  modeU  of  nnpGc 
ploameBs  of  expreosion,  wliich  it  w^xiU  bo  i 
tlift  ufQiiiiil  pt-TVontt  and  the  b^giaUtoa  of  on 
study  and   to   follow.     Verjr  imral/  don  it  i 
UiAt  there  u  an;  doubt  as  to  Uie  oooatmetisB 
real  moaning  of  a  passage  in  any  one  of  than  b 
otiior  tlmii  such  an  moat  arise   wbeo  the  t 
impvrfoct  instmineDt  of  bumaa  expfcsaion,  h 
i«  itHtMl  by  more  tban  one  penon  at  more  t 
tinu'. 

Fur  with  all  our  efforts  toward  its  perfectioa,  II 
tnoaniiig  of  lungungn  cannot  be  made  absoIotFlr  « 
[HTmaneutly  precise  and  certain.     It  can  liardlv  d 
truKtml  lU)  it  ia  uned  between  man  artd   : 
niomont ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
»ll   Hpoeoh,   which    ia   the   only    real   langange,  the 
vp<\Hkor  (tUnt  ia.  his  character,  tone  of  mind,  viem  d 
lifo,  Hiid  iiniTi<-diiit«  feeling  and  purpose)  is  not  t 
an  enaential  element  of  meaning  that  what  is  c 
•pokon   oan  never  be  again  exactly  repeated, 
word  porishoit  in  its  utterance,  dies  in  its  birth,  a 
can  never  again  be   restored   to  its  full  life,  exce 
under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  —  the  speaks 
the  Biimo,  tlie  hearer  the  same,   their  surroondin 
and  state  of  mind  the  same,  as  they  were  when  3 
was  spoken ;  a  recurrence  which  can  never  happe 
But  as  practically  words  must  be  regarded  « 
ing  a  fixable  and  generally  accepted,  if  not  a  li 
and  universally  understood,  meaning,  this  element  of  1 
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idtange  and  oncertaiiity  in  language  is  only  &  reaaon 
}loT  the  greater  care  and  precision  in  its  nse  on  all 
occasions  of  general  and  enduring  importance. 

To  return  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  and  the 
Wns  against  English  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Hardly  had  his  report  been  published,  when  one  of 
lOur  daily  newspapers,  which  has  long  held  a  high 
position  as  an  authority  in  literatiiri'  no  less  than 
Sn  politics  and  on  social  questions,  —  a  paper  with 
jtrhich  are  connected  the  names  of  Bryant  and  Parke 
Godwin  and  John  Bigelow,  —  the  "Evening  Post," 
fell  upon  the  hapless  Secretary  in  an  editorial  article 
{beaded  "English  Defiled,"  in  which  he  was  sorely 
chastened  for  using  two  words,  eventuality  and  oanal- 
taed.  These  the  critic  placed  without  hesitation  in 
Hie  class  of  words  that  are  not  words.  Tlie  Secretary 
Wrote  that  the  coming  transit  of  Venus  seemed  to 
him  an  occurrence  of  such  scientific  importance  that 
^e  had  determined  to  put  a  government  ship  at  the 
Wrvice  of  a  party  of  observers,  "  under  any  eventu- 
klity  now  considered."  This  use  of  eventuality/  -was 
thus  censured :  — 

What  he  means  to  say  is  that  he  will  do  this  aoder  any 
drcumataDces,  or  contingency,  or  event.  '  Eventnality '  is 
ft  very  poor  word  at  the  best,  and  of  doubtful  birth.  It  has 
place  in  the  best  dictionaries,  it  is  true,  but  its  origin  is 
laid  to  the  score  of  what  is  called  plirenology,  an<l  appears 
to  have  been  duo  to  the  desire  of  some  '  prafes«or  '  to  get 
Knew  name  for  an  old  hump.  In  that  technical  sense  it 
means  a  'propensity  to  take  cogniiance  of  facts  or  events.' 
Its  misuse,  into  which  Secretary  Robesnn  has  fallen,  is  com- 
mon among  a  dasa  of  newspaper  reporters,  and  those  persons 
who  prefer  sound  to  sense." 

The  exception,  in  certain  respects,  seems  to  le  weU 
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upon  it,  must  mean  "fAe  coming  or  liappeuiug  aa  a 
cooseqaeoce."  The  technical  phrenolngu'iil  use  of 
tbe  word  is  purely  arbitmry,  and  if  not  cunt  at  least 
Oftntish.  Its  real  etymological  meaning,  that  which 
l<^cally  comes  from  tbe  combination  of  its  base, 
event,  ^ith  tbe  suffixes  al  aud  iti/,  is  tliat  which  is 
igiven  by  Stormontb,  "  the  coming  or  happening  as  a 
consequence,"  —  just  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used 
by  Secretary  Robeson. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  word  which  the  Secretary 
might  better  not  have  used,  and  which  every  man 
who  would  write  good  English  may  well  eschew.  For 
after  al!  our  double  suffixing  we  get  only  a  pretentious 
word  of  five  syllables,  which  means  no  more  than 
ivent  itself.  Our  journey  brings  us  back  just  whence 
we  started.  Event  is  "  that  wLich  happens  or  comes 
to  pass,  the  conclusion,  the  consequence  of  any- 
thing;" the  difference  between  which  and  the  defi- 
nition given  above  of  eventuality  is  not  quite  equal  to 
that  between  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.'  And  the 
same  reasoning  applies  to  eventuate,  which  means  to 
come  out  as  a  result  —  a  meaning  for  the  expression 
of  which  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  use  such  a  word. 
For  the  English  way  of  expressing  that  meaning  is 
to  use  the  word  event  as  a  verb,  us  it  hits  heretofore 
been  used.  We  have  made  the  word  event  from  the 
Latin  i  and  it  is  our  English  way  to  use  words  both  as 
nouns  and  as  verbs.     Should  we  abandon  that  usage 
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"  W«  h»v«  he»rd  in  modem  limes  if  oppreBsed  n»iion«tiliei,'  —  >  rorm 
l(  wordi  which,  I  luppote,  mom  much  the  nine  as  oppreeied  natioiu." 
Comptnlirt  Poiitiu,  ftgfi  Bl,] 

TtwH  a/iKu  an  oflen  poor  itnlf  j  lod  »ma  of  ths  ontia  an  not  nocb 


i>ur  liuigunge  would  lote  not  only  ooe  of  ita 
ntfi  (ontures,  but  unu  grvat  element  of  its 
It  ia  tho  fn'C  ubo  of  words,  withoat  nevd  to  oa 
grantmuticftl  diatinctiotis  of  verb,  Doao,  adjectiTC^  W 
udrwrls  but  with  a  clenr  appreheneioD  trf  thai  i»- 
bt>n>til  moaning,  tbat  gives  to  Elizabetbui  P«fB^ 
tliat  [orue  Aiid  pungeucy  and  pictureaqoeacM  wUdt, 
with  itU  tlin  laU^r  rDlIneroenta  and  enrivhnieat«iii«i 
tongiH>.  uv«^in  our  Itcst  writers  find  it  djffica]!,  ^i 
qiiilf  iniposaible,  to  attain.  We  of  to-daj  mn  ^a 
uxHcl,  mure  [u-eoise;  but  we  are  compantirel;  tan 
and  weak.  At  to  eventuate  and  eventuality,  and  tlM 
inovitable  canaequencM,  eventualize  and  <rraC 
(tuH,  wbiob,  yi>t  unknown,  I  believe,  have  equal 
witli  tlio  utlicni  to  nioognition,  we  can  do  better  with- 
out tlioiii  iill  thou  with  any  one  of  tliein.  The  dm  of 
event  lui  a  vorb  —  for  example,  "  Sueb  a  odotk 
ooiiduut  would  ovont  unhappily"  —  is  tborougbly  in 
uci'iinUnoo  with  Engliali  analogy  and  precedent. 

Tile  ulbur  ocoaBiun  of  uenitiire  by  the  same  critic  ia 
in  the  following  Bentence:  "The  westerly  trend  of 
the  count  muilu  tlio  an^a  that  would  have  to  be  canal- 
JKed  broader  in  extent."  Aa  to  this  it  te  said  :  "We 
hope  the  Sut^retary  knows  that  there  is  no  such  word 
lis  canalitt  in  the  English  lauguuge.  He  inigtit  aa 
well  fipuak  of  the  removal  of  tiie  rocks  at  Hell  Gale 
aa  channelizing  tho  harbor  of  New  York."  The  fur- 
tualion  of  the  two  words  is  certainly  just  alike,  anil 
BO  ia  their  propriety.  And  it  so  happens  that  tliey 
are  in  fact  the  same  word,  canal  and  channel  being 
merely  different  ways  of  spelling  one  word,  as  any 
one  will  see  by  pronouncing  the  c-A  of  the  latter  word 
hard ;  and  kennel,  a  gutter  or  water  course  in  a  street 
.1  also  the  sume  word,  merely  spelled  in  another  way 


Bat  the  fact,  however,  that  there  is  yet  no  such 
irord  in  English  as  canalize  is  not  a  vaiid  objection 
to  its  use.  That  sort  of  coDserratiBm  will  Dever  do 
in  laagauge.  If  we  need  new  words,  we  must  have 
them ;  and  we  will.  This  I  have  again  and  agun 
impressed  apon  the  readers  of  mj  word-colloquies, 
which  are  written  from  no  conservative  or  purist 
point  of  view.' 

The  real  objection  to  canalize  is  twofold:  that  it  is 
both  needless  and  un-English.  Here  again  it  is  Eng- 
glisfa  to  use  the  same  word  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb, 
and  to  write  "  made  broader  the  area  that  woul^ 
have  to  be  canaled,"  etc.  The  sentence  thus  written 
would  have  been  understood  at  a  glance  by  every 
English-epeaking  man  who  could  read,  and  would 
have  attracted  no  attention  because  of  the  words 
that  entered  into  its  structure  ;  which,  iu  sober  bu^- 
nem  prose  at  least,  is  one  of  Uic  must  desirable  of  all 
qaalitiea  in  a  sentence.  Canal  and  channel  are  both 
nouns,  but  with  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  verb,  to 
channel,  aud  in  the  participtiil  forms  channeling  and 
channeled^  we  are  all  well  acquainted  ;  and  the  former 
word  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Indeed, 
this  observation  should  not  be  necessary,  and  would 
not  here  be  made,  were  it  not  for  the  tendency  (of 
which  the  misuse  in  question  is  a  sign)  to  set  aside 
the  simple  and  the  English  mode  of  word  formation 
in  favor  of  one  which  would  give  us  in  this  case,  for 
example,  the  following  sequence :  canal,  noun ;  to  ea- 
nalize,  verb ;  canaUst,  noun,  one  who  makes  or  "  runs  " 
canals;  canalization,  noun,  the  makiug  of  canals  ;  ea- 
nalal,  adjective,  having  reference  to  canals ;  and  last 
aot  least  (on  the  system  which  gives  us  experimat- 

1  Wordi  and  tktir  Uu*.  page  4M,  and  jinwiia. 
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lalixe  instead  of  experitmntt  aa  a  verb},  eanalalm, 
to  make  canals,  uud  canalaliat,  one  who  oiftkes  causU. 
not  by  simply  making  them  us  best  be  can,  but  m 
the  higii  and  mighty  style,  according  to  a  "  complex 
of  canons."  The  word  canal,  used  aa  a  verb  or  noQD. 
with  perhaps  tlie  addition  of  canaler  or  eanali»t, 
would  answer  all  the  needs  of  any  Knglish-spe^tlng 
miui  who  does  not  affect  the  grand  style,  and  desirs 
&ier  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat. 

These  almost  trite  remarks  will  be  justified  if  tb^ 
help  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  gen<?ral  reader  uAi 
the  average  writer  to  the  characteristic  English  naa 
of  the  same  word  as  noun  and  verb,  lind  the  neei- 
lessness  in  most  cases  of  adding  the  suffix  ize  Ui  i<ur 
nouns  for  the  sake  of  verbal  form  or  expression.  1* 
many  casea  necessity  or  convenience  requires  it,  oni 
then  it  must  and  will  be  used.  But  when  not  so  r* 
quired,  it  may  much  better  be  omitted  from  a  lan- 
guage already  overloaded  with  words  that  hm  tt 
themselves  as  they  are  uttered. 

Kpmamo  and  endemio:  a  qdbstion  m  uedioaIi 

TBRMINOLOQT. 


Dbab  Sib,  —  I  do  not  wish  my  name,  at  least  for  ihv 
present,  to  be  made  public  in  conueclii'  n  with  any  attenltoB 
courteouely  given  by  you  to  the  subject  of  this  uot«.  ^ 

I  am  anxious  for  the  medical  us  well  as  tlie  geoenl 
readers  of  your  articles  to  hnve  your  opinion  of  the  emp]aj<' 
ment  of  a  word  which  ia  in  common  use,  but  which, 
iilways  having  the  same  force,  is  cousequently  a  source  of 
^ror  ID  doctrine. 

X  do  not  particularly  care  for  its  original  or  de'rivstin 
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),  but  I  desire  its  meaning  as  a  scientific  term  or  as  a 
rofessional  t«chnica]it7  to  be  convention  ally  Hied,  —  to  be 
ee^tule  of  anv  capacity  to  fiU  more  than  a  single  purpose; 
lerma  in  scieiics  and  technicalities  in  professions  ought 
aj-B  invariably  to  carry  the  same  force  and  meauiug. 
B  word  is  epidemic.  1  know  that  in  ita  popular  sense  it 
B  the  idea  of  nid&-spread ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  never 
sHy  nsed  by  a  mediciner  except  in  a  sense  untithetical 
k  the  word  endemic.  In  my  fallible  judgment  both  words 
lave  the  same  derivative  force,  and  hence  it  is  useless  to 
D  ibem  both  in  professional  language,  unless  eiich  has 
ftltacbed  to  it  by  agreement  a  specific,  determined  meaning, 
%t  is  true  that  the  dictionary  consulted  by  meditsl  men  in 
'ihia  country  —  Dunglisou's  —  aod  the  great  dictionary  by 
"Webster  sustain  the  view  I  have  expressed;  but  there  is 
ibardly  a  medical  journal  published  in  the  English  language 
«D  tlie  pages  of  which  the  word  epidemic  can  be  found  and 
Testricted  to  the  defiuiiion  as  expressed  in  Dungliaon's  and 
in  "Webster's  dictionaries.  Bell's  "  Encyclopaedia,''  that 
jirobably  will  now  be  extensively  appealed  to  as  authorita- 
tive, gives  a  view  very  different  from  Dunglison  and  Web- 
■ter.  I  trust  that  your  silence  will  not  cause  me  to  feel 
that  I  have  presumed. 
I  Very  respectfoUy,  etc,  Dr.  F.  A.  R. 

Of  the  great  desirability  of  a  fixed  exactness  in 
the  meaning  attached  to  scientific  or  technical  terma 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  vagueness  of  mean- 
ing ia  the  defect  moat  to  be  avoided  iu  all  language ; 
and  it  ia  chief  among  the  few  defeuts  of  our  own 
mixed  speech.  It  is  more  dilEcult  for  a  writer  to 
express  himself  in  English  with  an  exactneas  wtiich 
Bhuts  off  misapprehension  and  perveraiim,  than  it  ia 
for  him  to  do  ao  in  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
or  LatJn.  I  know  of  at  least  one  profound  scholar 
irho  has  given  up  all  reading  of  Englifih  books  on 
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philoeopliy  audi  the  like  sabjects,  because  of  tbn  vagM ' 
and  Hliifting  way  in  which  English  writers  use  Inn* 
guage,  and  of  another  person,  ».  wrih.T  of  dlstiuaioo,^ 
who  declines  oral  discussion  aJu^gether,  becauK  h>> 
says  it  is  impossible  to  uilderstaiid  just  wliiit  peoplt 
meau.  My  humble  eudeuvora  in  liingniigc  liavi-  Ima 
made  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  promoting  in  soim*  tncuft- 
ure  a  greater  exactness  in  speech,  which  they  nuij 
at  least  by  directing  attention  to  the  inesactaea 
thich  prevails. 

As  to  tlie  s«nse  of  the  medical  t«rin  brought  op  !>; 
onr  physician,  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  uf  the 
ntmost  importance  that  sach  a  word  should  hnTi?  i 
precise  meaning.  But  although  ray  special  medical 
studies  were  discontinued  m:iny  yeai's  ago,  they  wen, 
J  think,  carried  far  enough,  and  have  brought  U 
enough  into  contact  with  the  profession,  to  justify 
in  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  assumed  uncertui 
of  mcauing  with  which  epidemic  is  used  by  pliyij 
ciana.  According  to  my  observation,  it  is  not  U3i 
by  them  as  antithetical  to  enJi^mie,  but  rat  Iter  us  i\ 
criminative  from  it. 

Etymologically  both  words  have  nearly  the  san 
meaning ;  their  only  difference  being  that  of  the  ti 
Greek  prepositions  epi  and  en,  of  which  the  fomU 
means  upon  and  the  latter  in,  or  among.     Epidi 
means,  therefore,  upon  the  people  (demo»),  en' 
in  or  among  the  people.     The  former,  according 
established  usage  among  the  best  pbysiciana,  mea 
strictly  a  disease  which  breaks  out  and  diffused  its 
widely  over  a  community,  and  which  sooner  or  lal 
ftbates  and  disappears,  possibly  never  to  return.    T 
lAtter,  according  to  the  same  usage,  means  a 
whick  prevails  in  and  pertains  to  s  partioular  nei 
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srhood  ;  a  disease  not  brought  there,  but  belonging 
lere,  and  which,  although  it  may  prevail  more  at 
IB  time  than  at  another,  is  likely  to  ha  found  in 
At  neigbbovliood  at  any  time,  except  perhaps  under 
lertain  forbidding  conditions,  as,  for  exampk',  black 
VoBt.  Thus  yelJow  fever  is  endi-'inic  in  Havana ;  it 
in  former  years  epidemic  in  New  York.  Fever 
ind  ague  is  endemic  in  many  places  ;  strictly  spt^ak- 
;,  it  ia  never  epidemic  anywhere.  Small-pox  and 
pcarlet  fever  are  apt  to  become  epidemic  w^herever 
.Dtey  appear ;  they  are  not  endemic  in  -  any  place,  or 
among  any  people;  but  it  eeems  iis  if  diphtheria 
were  about  to  become  endemic  in  certain  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  city  of  Now  York.  Goitre  is  endemic 
ill  Switzerland,  and  elephantiasis  in  the  East.  Choi- 
is  an  epidemic  wbicli,  starting  fi-om  India,  dif- 
fOBtiS  itself  among  all  peoples  and  throughout  all 
Oonntries ;  while  puerperal  peritonitis  may  become  a 
loc&l  epidemic  circumscribed  by  the  walla  of  a  lying- 
in  hoBpital. 

In  these  senses,  I  believe,  these  words  are  strictly 
Bsed  by  all  competent  and  careful  medical  writers 
And  speakers.  When  there  appears  to  be  uncertainty 
or  confusion  in  their  use  by  such  persons,  it  will  be 
found,  I  am  quite  sure,  to  apply  rather  to  the  facts 
than  to  the  phraseology.  One  physician  or  medical 
Tmter  may  regard  that  as  epidemic  which  another 
believes  to  be  endemic ;  but  the  character  and  hab- 
Ifaa  of  a  malady  being  once  clearly  discriminated  and 
Srmly  settled,  there  is,  according  to  my  observatioD, 
|to  question  as  to  the  olaes  under  which  it  should  be 
^Dged. 
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scnanTisT,  Ain>  other  istb. 

lie  word  Mnntist  baa  been  brought  to  my 
tion  bj  loora  Uun  ooe  oonvspondent.  It  has  at 
k  oerbun  dogree  of  usage  antoug  those  who  it 
nen  are  dissatisfied  with  **  ecientific  man  "  and  "  mu 
of  acMBoa,"  and  who  doubtless,  with  like  distaste 
tA  "literary  man  "and  "  miio  of  li<i,t«rs,"  will  eooo 
coDtnve  aoiii«  dreadful  cotnpouud  iu  itt  to  asu  u 
tbeir  staad.  Seuntitt  appears  to  me,  as  it  does  to 
luany  others,  intolenble,  as  being  both  unlovely  in  it- 
self a»d  improper  in  its  formation.  -'  Sample-room^ 
liuiguage  girea  oa  drinHit,  thootist,  tealkitt.  and 
like  with  an  nndi^uised  iucongraity,  which  bits 
ridiculous  effect,  partly  at  legist  intentionfil,  if 
wholly  80.  Those  words  are  »^rded  lis  thu  craationl 
of  exquisite  humor  by  the  persons  who  use  them ;  ii>iX> 
their  very  use  is  looked  upon  as  an  indication  of  1ft- 
teiit  powers  which  would  plaice  the  user,  if  he  would 
but  let  himself  out,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  noble 
army  of  "American  humorifits," 

We  say  normally  naturalUt,3eol<iffigt,orffanut,9tc^ 
and  may  properly  use  as  many  more  words  fornied 
in  like  manner  as  we  choose  to  coin.  But  I  can 
no  lawful  instance  corresponding  to  acitntitt,  wl 
might  well  go  with  drtnkUt  and  thootitt.  If 
would,  we  could  say  icieneist ;  and  let  who  will 
it,  and  hiss  himself  properly  in  the  saying  of  it. 
we  cannot  break  up  the  sibilation  with  a  t;  for 
the  noun  sdentia  will  yield  us  only  (i,  which  ii 
is  eh,  and  sciential  (noun)  and  scientialUt  mn 
left  to  the  lovers  of  words  like  agential  ("  nn 
tial ") ;  and  if  we  assume  (he  obsolete  ecient 
base,  the  meaning  of  our  new  word  will  be 
in^t." 
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In  foimer  times  the  saffix  er  seeme  to  have  been 
the  principal,  if  not  the  oniy,  means  of  expreaaing 
both  the  doer  of  an  act  and  the  prticticer  of  an  art 
or  craft ;  for  example,  murderer,  axtrologer.  Still  a 
distinction  between  the  two  purpoBi.-8  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, preserved  by  confining  the  suffix  for  the  former 
purpose  generally  to  a  verb,  and  fur  the  latter  to  a 
noun,  that  is,  the  name  of  the  art  or  profession  prac- 
ticed. A  more  modern  development  in  the  same  di- 
rection has  led  to  the  free  appropriittion  of  the  Greek 
suffixes  of  nse,  ize,  iim^  %tt,  to  make  upon  nouns,  after 
the  Greek  model,  verbs  of  using,  abstract  nouns  of 
usage,  and  personal  nouns  for  the  user  of  the  thing; 
for  example,  dogmatize^  dogmalMni,  und  dogmatist, 
—  words  an  acquaintance  with  which  will  not  bu 
denied  by  certain  erifcics  ia  the  present  writer.  A 
movement  towards  symmetry  and  consistency  leads 
Ofl  to  avoid  new  coinage  in  er  upon  subst:kutive  roots, 
Bach,  for  instance,  as  geologer  and  organer  would  be. 
There  is  not  only  a  weakness,  but  a  kind  of  insin- 
cerity, in  the  interchanging  and  confusing  of  these 
transplanted  and  assimilated  suffixes,  now  well  dis- 
tinguished  and  valuable,  —  and  valuable,  of  course, 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  their  exiict  and  distinctive 
senses  are  maintained.  And  I  heru  remark  upon  an 
■stonishingly  neglected  difference  —  neglected  by  men 
who  should  and  do  know  better  —  between  the  ter- 
minations ize  and  ysv.  Both  of  these,  indeed,  are 
{rom  the  Greek ;  but  the  latter,  although  it  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  former,  has  nothing  iu 
common  wiili  it,  not  being  a  suffix  at  all,  but  repre- 
■enttng  the  Greek  Kvtk,  a  loosening,  as  in  paralgge 
and  analyse,  which  are  often  absurdly  spelli'd  para- 
^/ze  and   analyze,  and  which  we  may  perhaps  look 
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to  Bee  spelled  paralize  and  ancdize  in  what  has  been 
called  "  the  good  English  of  the  future." 

This  consideratiou  of  tenniiiationB  iu  ijt  leAiUn 
to  remark  upon  another  word  of  late  intnxludioa, 
physieiit.  In  it8  sound, /zzi'm^  it  is  niiloTely.  noi 
in  ita  formation  it  is  irr^ular  and  ambiguous.  From 
our  lazy,  mak&«bift,  and  really  unuatur.^  habit  A 
going  to  Greek  and  Latin,  instead  of  (wmbining  ur  en- 
veloping the  elements  of  onr  own  language,  when  W 
need  a  name  for  a  new  thought  or  a  new  thing,  we  ban' 
two  words,  of  which,  although  tbey  mean  very  diSo^ 
ent  things,  one  is  a  mere  plural  form  of  the  othur,— * 
phytic,  the  art  of  healing,  and  any  drug  or  medicinal 
substance,  and  phyaica,  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  properties  of  matter.  Now  to  express  by  the  ui 
of  The  siifiBx  ut  a  student  or  professor  of  the  latta 
science,  we  should  make  the  word  phytica-itt.  B 
that  being  intolerable  in  sound,  we  have  in  its  ste 
physic-i»t,  which  really,  according  to  its  tormatioOi 
means  a  professor  or  student  of  the  art  of  physic,— 
quite  a  different  meaning  from  that  of  which  we  an 
seeking  the  expression ;  and  we  pronounce  it,  instead 
of  fizzikiat,  Juzuist,  thus  not  really  improving  mot 
on  JUziktitt,  if  indeed  the  latter,  by  the  interruptioBi 
by  a  ft  of  the  continued  hissing,  is  not  tlio  pleusanUf' 
word,  or  rather  the  less  offensive.  We  thus  obhua 
only  an  incorrect  formation,  an  etymo logically  amp 
biguous  meaning,  and  a  succession  of  hisses  wbicb 
our  performance  well  deserves.  I  am  not  here  pH* 
nouncing  against  the  use  of  phyaioiat,  although  • 
better  word  is  much  to  be  desired ;  but  merely  t* 
marking  upon  one  of  the  evils  that  ccfte  from  old 
weak  way  of  going  to  foreign  languages  to  supply  n 
with  words  for  ideas  which  were  already  expresael 


English  words,  or  which  might  have  been  expresBed 
English  combinations.  We  did.  not  gain  much, 
say  the  least,  when  we  dropped  IrccJi  and  leechcrnft 
physician  and  medicine.  We  might  learn  in  thia 
pect  much  from  the  Gt^rmnns,  who  within  the  laat 
century  have  turned  many  Latin  and  Greek 
words  out  of  their  language,  even  in  their  scientific 
vocabulary,  to  replace  them  by  Teutonic  words,  eim- 
.pie  and  compound ;  the  gain  whereby  to  their  lan- 
guage in  strength,  significance,  and  symmetry  has 
been  great,  and  no  leas  in  nationality  of  character. 
The  last  and  altogether  the  most  exquisite  ex- 
aple  of  isf-ing  that  I  have  met  with  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  a  tremendona  puff  of  the  hen- 
of  a  young  woman  in  Pennsylvania:  "One 
youDg  country  girl,  Miaa  A.  K.,  of  Bethel.  Fennsyl- 
yania,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the  best  lady 
pcniltryist  on  record."  I  have  been  lifted  very  high 
inpon  winged  words  before,  but  "  lady  poultryist "  for 
jhenwife  is  a  pit<;h  of  elegance  to  rise  to  which  quite 
lakes  one's  breath  away.  It  is  a  vei  y  good  example 
of  what  we  may  be  brought  to  if  every  woman  must 
il>e  called  a  lady,  and  every  occupation  must  have  a 
fine  name.  Miss  K.,  if  henwife  is  too  homely  a  word 
to  be  applied  to  her,  is  a  poulterer,  or,  if  her  sex 
nnet  be  indicated,  a  poulteress  ;  for  we  are  told  that 
die  not  only  raises,  but  buys  and  sells  poultry. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  people  who  are  so  ex- 
quisitely elegant  and  grandiloquent  are  those  who  are 
'  least  able  to  write  a  simple  English  sentence  cor- 
■  rectly.  Thus  this  same  writer,  in  another  part  of  his 
article,  tells  us  that  "when  attacked  by  the  prevail- 
ing poultry  disease  last  year.  Miss  K.  freely  checked 
its  spread  bythe  free  nse  of  lime."     Now,  it  ifl  pei^ 


t«j    i^ijTil.An* 


tcoset.     It  voold  be  *«fl7  ■* 

mad  to  naater  that  Una  tv  MUt  a^h 

pbisoea  w  bdy  ptraltrjirt. 

"POLZnODK"  A3D>  CULlnCAX. 
It  b  appropfiate  Amt  I  ■hiwiM  ben 

tli«  following  propoaitwii  M«fe  fay  tbe 
oom>ipondf«t  a£  tbe  New  Torii  **  Tinea 

"I  mart  Uke  thu  oocMioa  to  iij  iimil  of  oq 
Eklimnl  Grant  Wliiie,  for  iiMMwy.  if  we  cat 
word  palitvpte.     '  Polidal  raana*  ia  »m    the  e 
of  the  condae  aod  cocoprelMDiiTe  Freadi  ter^;  ■ 
cialljr  in  America,  where  tbe  word  'polhica'  faaa 
graded  uolil  it  coovBf*  Bomethiiig  oE  m  reprt>Mb,  *  t 
reuun'  U  not  «■>«  raUon  poHtiqne.      There  {» 
amount  of  opprobrium  coDveyed  when  we  ap^t 
u  a  '  poliiiciaii.'     We  have  adopted  a  f«w 
French  wordi,  —  'solidarity,' to  gi' 
do  not  see  why  we  should  uot  appropriate 
useful  words  oi  poHttqut,  tagetie,  etprit,  morale, 
half  Joicn  more  of  tie  sorL** 

It  is  first  to  be  said  that  tbe  writer  to  whom  t 
questioD  ia  referred  mak«s  do  pretcnaion  to  1 
Ungiiiat ;  and  at  tbe  very  oatset  iDformed  bU  r 
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Ibat  he  undertook  upon  this  subject  only  what  he 
lald  do  "  without  venturing  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
wn  yet  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue."  ' 
or  does  ho  presume  to  "  aiiopt "  n  word,  except  for 
8-own  use,  or  to  express  move  than  an  individual 
)inio[i  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  adoption  by  others. 
B  to  the  word  proposed,  however,  there  does  indeed 
em  to  him  no  neceaaity  for  transplanting  it  from  the 
rencb  language  into  the  English.  Such  transfers 
e  sometimes  neceasary,  although  much  more  rarely 
than  is  aupposed  ;  but  they  are  always  to  be  avoided, 
mlesa  tbey  enable  us  to  express  a  thought  which  is 
lot  within  the  compass  of  our  own  vocabulary.  It 
I  difficult  to  discover  what  the  French  politique  ex- 
{iressea  which  is  not  better  expressed  by  our  own  pol- 
poUtici,  political,  and  politician.  Indeed,  here 
ire  have  much  the  advantage  ;  for  politique  is  already 
overloaded  in  French,  in  which  it  means  pohtic,  po- 
litical, a  politic  person,  a  politician,  politics,  and  state 
jolioy.  Only  a  somewhat  whimsical  fancy,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  find  in  une  raison  politique  any  meaning 
other  or  better  than  in  a  political  reason,  a  politic 
Teason,  or  a  reason  of  state  policy.  And  as  to  the 
degradation  of  politics  by  politicians  with  us,  it  would 
hardly  be  wise  to  confess  tliat  it  had  become  so  thor- 
ough and  absolute  that  we  must  "  putrify  "  it  in  our 
language.  The  Credit  Mobilier  has  brought  disgrace, 
not  honor,  upon  those  who  were  engaged  in  it ;  and 
"William  Tweed  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  on  Black- 
•Well's  Island.  As  to  the  other  words  brought  for- 
ward as  examples  of  happy  transplantation,  it  is  not 
flo  certain  that  some  of  them  might  not  well  be  spared. 
Without  being  too  narrowly  proud  to  lesirn  or  to 
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ilifferentlj  from  the  general  nse.  As  "  speciality,"  iha 
word  conforms  to  the  rule  of  our  language  in  the  formation 
of  DounB  from  adjectives  entling  in  at,  as  parliatity,  venal- 
ity,  temporal-ify,  and  a  hundred  others.  There  are  odIjT 
three  or  four  exceptions.  I  can  give  you  many  proofs  of 
the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  viewa  if  desired. 

Admiring  the  good  fight  you  are  making  for  our  noble 
Ungnage, 

I  am  truly  yours,  S.  H.  T. 

Without  venturing  to  give  a  decidsd  opinion  against 
this  correspondent,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  valid- 
ity of  the  distinction  which  he  has  drawn.  Usage 
may,  if  it  will,  draw  that  distinction,  and  thus  gain  a 
word  for  tlie  expression  of  a  modification  of  an  idea. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  doubt  whether  an  attempt 
to  do  so  has  ever  been  made.  Specialty  and  gpecial- 
ity  seem  rather  to  be  two  forms  of  the  same  word, 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  t  is  merely  a  connecting 
Towel.  Classical  Latin  haa  no  corresponding  noun ; 
but  in  medtieval  Latin  we  have  gpeeialitat,  and  the 
French  word,  formed  upon  the  accusative  specialita- 
tern,  is  gp4cialit£.  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
speciality  is  etymologically  the  proper  form.  But 
there  is  no  question,  I  believe,  that  gpecialty  is  much 
the  older  English  form,  —  older  by  two  or  three  cent- 
aries  than  tpeciality  ;  and  when  the  latter  appeared 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  with  it  any  discrimi- 
oatiag  power. 

A  specialty  in  law  is  merely  a  contract  for  a  par- 
ticular, specified,  or  special  purpose,  in  contradistinc- 
Uon  from  a  simple  contract  \  and  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar idea  seems  to  be  conveyed  when  the  word,  used 
IB  either  form,  is  applied  to  something  to  which  a 
person  baa  given,  or  profensea  to  give,  npecial  att«a> 
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immer  representing  the  concrete  thing,  the  latter  the 
.kbatract  quality.  The  su^estion  that  specialty  and 
^eciality  should  be  ustd  discriminiitively  is  worthy 
if  considerntion  ;  but  the  question  whioh  it  raises  is 
which  might  better  be  submitted  to  Professor 
Baldemsn,  who  has  given  so  much  attention  to  the 
Bxee  of  our  language. 

GOOD  USAGE  VERSOS  BAD  SENSE. 
There  is  a  very  common  use  of  what  the  grammar 
nans  call  the  perfect  infinitive  (for  example,  to  have 
lored^  which  is  so  incongruous  as  to  be  iionsensicaL 
Examples  are  found  in  the  following  passages  from 
Black's  charming  "  Princess  of  Tbule :  "  — 

"  He  [Moaenberg]  would  have  liked  to  have  shown  off 
Sbeilah  to  some  of  his  friends."  (Page  272,  Harper's  edU 
doQ-} 

One  friend  she  had  vbo  would  have  rejoiced  to  have 
been  of  the  least  SBBistauce  to  her."     (Page  282.) 

Now,  it  ia  very  plain  that  what  Mosenberg  would 
Vave  liked,  at  a  certain  time,  was  to  show  off  at  that 
time  the  charming  Sheilab  to  his  friends  who  were 
present  at  that  time.  He  could  not  have  liked  at 
that  time  to  have  shoum  her  o£F.  It  might  be  prop- 
erly said  of  him  at  an  after-time  that  to  have  shown 
her  off  at  the  former  time  would  have  given  him 
pleasure  in  the  recollection.  So,  Sheilah's  friend 
would  have  been  glad  to  he  of  assistance  to  her. 
The  first  part  of  the  assertion  in  such  sentences  ia 
ogically  incongruous  with  the  second. 

Tlie  error  in  question  is  very  common,  even  among 
g<x>d  writers,  and  is  not  at  all  new.  The  absurdity 
of  the  constmction  is  made  yet  more  apparent  than 


KTEKT-DAT    ESGUSH. 

it  it  ia  tf»  tammjitM  frtm  **Tbe  PriDceaB  of  T 
br  dK  fioDovii^  bom  Mr.  Mallock's  «  Jfew  I 
Be:-  — 

"  pedie  >«>  fM«y  »  J|<mw  jpoliK.'     (Book  I,  d 

JM«r  ■«  J^***  oNMMTMt'     (Bonkil 

Lmbe  eoold  not  be  going  to  ia^t  apoken 

^  Cmi^  to  g>Mt;  Mr.  Lake  was  going  to  anntfr.    TV 

ticm  bere  becomes  ridiculous  bv  the  im- 

i  pnctspomuoD  of  a  present,  or  indefinite,  pyr- 

I  <>Majr)«  aMerting   immediate   fnture  actioot. 

Iirith  a  verbal  phrase  implying  completed  action  (Ua 

~  ir<  wpvktm).     The  logical  constniction.  tiover«r,s| 

lazactl;  the  Bame  as  if  (in  Mr.  Black's  plimse)  HH 

r  Hallock  h&d  wrUteo,  **  Leslie  wonld  bare  U^n  q| 

MTe   q>oken;"  "Mr.  Lnke   would   have  began  ^ 

lave  answered." 

Ab  to  the  length  of  time  that  this  miacona traction 

^  has  obtained,  even  among  writers  of  high  repute,  it  ii 

I  three  hundred  jeara  and  more ;  during  vhich  time, 

'  indeed,  it  has  been  the  usage  of  th^  best  nritcTs  in 

England.     I  remember  it  in  Latimer's  sermons  (A.  D. 

1562).  but  cannot  now  put  my  finger  upon  ibe  pas- 

K^ea.     Here  are,  however,  »  few  examples  reudy  at 

band,  which,  with  those  given  above,  will  show  ita 

prevsilence  among  good  and  highly  educated  writ«n 

for  three  centuries  : — 

"  Hadt'l  thou  been  here  to  have  heard  how  I  spurred 
Wench  with  incaiitatious."  (Ueywood,  FsJr  Maid  of 
Exclisiige,  Act  I.,  Sceue  2.) 

"...  .  it  would  have  made  your  ladyship  have  sung  noth- 
ing but  merry  jiga."     (Middleton,  FuLher  Hubburd's  TUi 
Worla,  T.  669.) 
**•...  and  you  would  have  brot*  into  iutiuite  tai 
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.  .  .  lo  have  teen  how  quickly  the  muS  swallowed  her 
hand  again."     (The  same,  puge  593.) 

"I  could  have  been  coatenl  to  have  honoured  him."  (Shir- 
ley. The  Youug  Admiral,  Act  L,  Scene  1.) 

•■This  might  very  well  hat-e  dispoifd  his  Majesty  to  Aaw 
fattened  his  march  to  Oxford."  (Claretidoii,  (listury  of  the 
BebellioD,  fiook  VIII..  page  542,  ed.  1839.) 

"  Wee  were  botli  rerj  unwilling  to  haoe  ffon  in  regard  of 
that  concoura  of  people  at  Westminster."  (Sir  W.  Wal- 
ler's Vindication,  page  105.) 

"  Under  these  circuma fauces  it  mould  have  baen  idle  for 
the  crown  to  have  expected  aid,"  etc.  (Buckle,  History  of 
CivtliEfttioit,  vol.  iii.,  chap,  i.) 

Id  all  tliese  potisiLges,  and  in  uU  cases  of  the  mia- 
Dse  of  which  they  are  exHinples,  the  error  ia  in  the 
use  uf  have  itnd  a  deHaite  purticiple  instead  uf  the  in- 
finitive, when  the  thought  which  is  to  be  expressed 
U  indi-finite  and  contingent.  Logical  congruity  re- 
quires ;  "  It  would  have  been  idle  for  the  cniwn  to 
expect  aid  ;  "  "Hadst  thou  been  here  to  hear  how  I 
spurred  the  wench,"  etc. 

The  fact  that  the  ntiscongtruction  here  pointed  out, 
and  which  I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  now  defend, 
has  the  support  of  the  usage  of  the  best  English 
writers  from  the  earliest  years  of  modern  English  to 
the  present  day  ia  a  striking  illuatriitLon  of  the  truth 
that  even  the  best  and  longest  continued  usage  b  not 
%,n\  shonld  not  be  an  ubsulute  law  in  language.  The 
best  usage  may  have  been  wrong. 

This  muddle  of  thought  and  consequent  miscon- 
Btruction  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  use  of  the 
fame  form  in  a  present  reference  to  a  past  time. 
Thus,  in  "  The  Princess  of  Thule,"  we  Uave  this  seo 


ETGBT-OAY   ENGLISH. 
*  I  abottU  151m  Co  b»T«  meat  the  old  womui  betoce  Jbl 

H«c«  tlM  spvsker  expresses  a  present  wish,  indeed ; 
bat  that  wiah  aukj  roaaonably  be  either  for  somethii^ 
to  {MOM  or  for  sonietbiDg  tuiKtbuned  in  the  past ;  ud 
it  »  tb«  Utter.     Tbere  is  no  logioal  iacouaistency 
t««eB  the  tvo  ports  of  this  assertion.    If  the 
bftd  bna  witb  reference  to  time  past,  llie  an) 
■fcroald  properiy  htTe  been.  » I  ahauld  hm 
SM  the  oU  woiiMD  before  abe  died."     But 
tune  at  wfaiek  Ibft  BMertivii,  ■•  I  »kotUd  ha 
hat*  aw*  tbe  oU  woouut,"  etc..  is  cunsbtent  wiA 

•OR. 

Tbia  is  ooe  iUnstntioa  of  tlie  ratumale  of  the  con- 
•touctioo  of  tbe  English  seDtenue.  Some  people  rasf 
OiU  it  grsmmar ;  uiil  so  th«T  might  call  it  FreemK- 
sonry.  and  with  as  much  reasoo.  It  h»3  uothing  to 
•io  with  tbe  forms  of  vurds,  or  witb  their  dependent 
relations. 

••  FGELDtQ  BAB  "  AXD  "  FEELING  BADLT.*' 
V^n  hnrdly  iuiy  other  point  bflve  I  reo^-ired  8» 
many  letters  of  iaqtiirr  as  apon  tbe  very  trivial  c 
wh«ther  it  is  proper  to  say,  "  I  feel  bml  '*  or  "  I  I 
badly."  I  thought  tbat  I  had  SHid  all  that  I  could  bl 
oxpeoted  to  say  about  it,  and  that  it  was  dismisi 
forever.  But  the  inquiries  continae  nt  brief  intcmdi, 
and  seem  to  be  made  by  pers-^ns — ladies  invariablj  \ 
—  who  are  quite  ignorant  that  I  ham  said  my  Httls 
say  about  the  llttie  mutter.  And  now  two  come  t* 
getber,  one  of  vrhich  is  made  iu  saeh  a  tone  of  pitibl 
perplexity  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  pass  it  by  n 
QoClced. 

Briefly,  then,  it  is  right  to  nae  Ixui  in  regard  to  UA 
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ing  or  being,  and  badly  in  regard  to  doing.  For  ex- 
ample, "That  waa  don8  very  badly,  and  I  feel  very 
bad  about  it,"  or,  "  I  have  behaved  badly,  and  I  feel 
bad  about  it,"  —  not,  "  I  feel  badly." 

As  regards  physical  ills,  we  say,  for  example,  "  My 
bead  achea  badly  this  morning,"  bat,  "  My  head  ia 
very  bad  tliia  morning ;  "  or,  "  My  head  feels  very 
bad,"  etc. ;  not,  "  My  head  is  badly,"  or  "  feels  badly." 
Speaking  generally  of  health  or  physical  condition, 
we  say,  "  1  feel  ill,"  or,  "  I  feel  siek ; "  not,  "  I  fee! 
bad."  ITiat,  although  permissible  and  quite  right  as 
to  mere  form,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  in  tlie  beat 
Btyle  of  English.  When  we  are  in  low  spirits  we  say 
that  we  feel  bine,  not  that  we  feel  bluely.  And  we 
Bay  that  the  graaa  looks  green  and  that  the  day  looks 
bright,  not  that  the  one  looks  greenly  and  the  other 
brightly.  The  verbs  in  these  ciisea  express  seeming 
or  being  or  feeling.  When  we  speak  of  doing  we 
ose  an  adverb,  tlms  ;  "  That  womiiii  dresses  badly;  " 
but  speaking  of  the  result  we  say,  that  is,  we  may 
Bay.  "  Her  dress  always  looks  bad." 

When  we  say  tliut  "  the  grass  looks  green,"  "  I  feel 
blue,"  we  merely  express  a  fact  of  perception  ;  we 
tay  that  something  seems  thus  or  so,  — that  the  grass 
seems  green  to  us,  that  we  seem  blue  to  ourselves; 
that  ia,  have  a  consciousness  of  depression  which  in 
whimsical  metaphor  we  call  feeling  blue.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  say  that  a  woman  dresses  badly, 
or  that  the  air  bites  keenly,  we  say  that  something 
is  done. 

Now  as  to  the  nae  of  feel  with  a  word  expressing 
condition  or  appearance,  the  whole  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage shows  that  the  latter  word  shonld  be  an  adject 
tiye,  and  not  an  adverb.    For  example :  *'  I  feel  sad," 


«K.>tk£ai^:'-l   ial   gba,"  not,  "I   Mi 
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he  IB,  in  like  manner,  conacious  of  defect,  of  deterio- 
ration, and  be  feels  bad,  there  being  agiiin  a  metaphor* 
ical  change  in  the  use  of  the  word.  For,  In  the  phniae 
"  I  feel  bud,"  bad  has  not  the  aense  which  it  h;is  in  the 
phrase  "  a  bad  man,"  nor  doi'B  its  meaning  come  from 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  that  phrase.  The  man  feels 
bad  juat  as  he  feels  glad,  or  feels  sad,  or  feels  aorry,  or 
feels  happy.  He  does  not  feel  that  he  is  a  bad  man, 
any  more  than  a  boy,  when  he  says  that,  for  any  rea- 
son, "  he  feels  good,"  means  that  he  feels  that  he  is  a 
good  boy.  For  in  the  phnises  a  good  man,  a  good  boy, 
a  good  woman,  the  meaning  bus  by  long  usage  been 
confined  to  an  expression  of  the  moral  nature  of  the 
persona  to  whom  they  are  respectively  applied.  And 
—  to  take  H  neceaaary  step  yet  further  in  this  direc- 
tion—  by  a  conventional  and  altogether  unwarntnted 
usage  among  women  (who,  like  most  sects,  have  a 
tendency  to  a  cant  phraseology  of  their  own),  bad,  aa 
applied  by  women  to  a  woman,  refers  altogether  to 
her  sexual  conduct.  Among  women,  "a  bad  woman  " 
means  an  tmchaste  woman.  Hence  the  feminine  doubt 
as  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  I  feel  bad  ; "  and  hence 
the  fact  that  all  the  letters  of  inquiry  that  I  have  re- 
ceived upon  the  subject  have  been  from  female  writers. 
But  there  is  in  this  esoteric  feminine  use  of  the  word 
no  reason  why  had  should  be  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  governs  fflad  and  sad  and  aorrift  and  all  other 
like  adjectives  in  the  language. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


CANT,  TBADdO   AND  OTHER. 

Cant  and  slang  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  ther  v 
tbe  Bame  thing,  or  varieties  of  the  same  thing ; 
they  are  not  90,  They  have,  indeed,  this  in  con 
that  they  are  both  deviations  from  the  oorrect,  n 
use  of  liinguage.  In  both,  words  are  used  in  n 
which  does  not  rightly  belong  to  them,  either  e 
mologicaily  or  according  to  good  usage.  But  hetvr 
them  tliere  is  this  great  ttifference.  that  c&nt  is  of  UBj 
ited  and  slang  of  general  use ;  c»nt, words  and  pbra 
are  contrived  by  special  classes  for  their  own  s 
purposes ;  slung  originates,  we  hardly  know  how  01 
why,  and  attains  more  or  less  vogue,  according  to  cit 
cunistances  winch  have  general  application.  In  slai 
humor  or  s:itire  is  more  or  less  an  elemenL  Foij 
example,  when  a  gentleman  who  is  inclined  to  U 
BOmewbiit  tediously  upon  a  subject  which  he  has  ■ 
heart,  hut  about  which  his  hearers  are  not  much  in- 
clined to  hear,  is  told  to  "hire  a  hull,'"  he  is  gener- 
ally able  to  see  some  satire  and  the  others  some  humor 
in  the  recommendation.  Slang  has,  in  many  c 
pith  and  pungency  wfaioh  make  it  not  only  pardoni 
ble,  hut  tolerable.  It  often  expresses  a  feeling,  if  o 
thought,  of  the  passing  day,  which  could  not  be  S' 
cibly  expressed  —  for  the  day  —  in  any  other  pUn 
ology.  It  is  generally  evanescent ;  but  son 
endures  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  recognize 
r  of  a  language.     For  example,  the  wni-d 
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ori^nally  slang.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction,  — 
the  first  syllable  of  mobile  vulgus  ;  ii  sconif  ul  phrase 
for  the  lowest  order  of  common  people.  Tandem, 
also,  was  originally  a  slang  word.  It  is  Latin  for 
"  at  length  ;  "  but  as  applied  to  driving  two  horses  at 
length  instead  of  abreast,  it  is  just  such  Latin  as 
nunquam  anivms  for  "  never  mind."  Another  slang 
word,  suiell,  meaning  grand,  fine,  pretentious,  is  now 
perceptibly  passing  into  the  recognized  vocabulary  of 
good  usi^e.  It  is  a  very  convenient  and  expressive 
word,  and  is  used  now  by  the  best  npcakers  of  Eng- 
lish without  hesitation.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  appear 
in  "  the  dictionary  "  of  the  next  genenition. 

Cant  is  not  so  respectable  ;  and  yet  it  is,  on  the 
vrhole,  more  enduring.  It  appertains,  as  I  have  said, 
to  special  classes,  and  is  generally  ofiteiisive  to  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  those  classes.  It  very  rarely 
passes  into  genenU  usage.  There  is  religious  Ciint 
and  trading  cant,  artists'  cant  and  thieves'  cant,  and 
there  is  the  cant  of  literature  and  even  of  science. 
Almost  every  occupation  has  its  cant,  which  is  not 
very  well  understood  by  the  outside  world.  Women 
have  their  cant:  cant  of  the  household,  cant  of  so- 
ciety, cant  of  dress,  and,  6nally  and  absolutely,  pure 
feminine  cant.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  venture  com- 
ment upon  the  last,  or  even  to  give  illustrations  of 
it.  Helicons  cant  has  much  to  do  with  the  distaste 
which  many  sensible,  right  feeling,  and  not  irrelig- 
ious people  have  for  religious  affairs.  An  example 
of  a  religious  cant  phrase  in  very  common  use  is 
"  walk  and  conversation."  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
those  who  use  it  knows  what  it  really  means.  They 
ase  it  thinking  that  in  it  "  conversation "  means 
•peech,  daily  talk.     But  it  really  means  association, 
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of  oblivion,  to  torment  some  unhappy  verbal  critio 
who,  iu  time  tu  come,  shall  be  called  opon  to  explwn 
the  "  American  "  (for  it  is  not  Engliali)  phraseology 
at  to-day.^ 

Another  jihraee  of,  I  believe,  quite  as  recent  origin, 
ami  wliicli  lias  come  into  more  general  use,  ia  rulei 
high,  ov  low,  iis  the  case  may  be.  Thus  in  the  London 
"Truth:"  "The  price  of  what  are  terme  I  first-class 
IDvestment  si'uurities  riilos  too  high."  This  use  of 
rvlft  seems  to  me  shucT  cant,  and  cant  which  those 
who  use  it  would  be  puzzled  reasonably  to  interpret. 
I  liiivo  heard  an  attempt  to  explain  it  as  meaning  that 
the  price  of  bonds,  land,  or  what  not,  is  high  or  low. 
as  a  rule.  But  a  little  observation  and  thought  will 
discover  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as 
it  18  used.  For  it  is  applied  to  a  aingle  article  and  as 
to  the  future.  I  have  ayain  and  ng;iin  heard,  "That 
article  will  rule  higher  next  spring,"  and,  "  Real  es- 
tate will  rule  higher  after  the  eloctiun."  The  phrase 
is  a  mere  piece  of  affectation,  the  result,  possibly,  of 
a  blunder  at  first  on  the  part  of  some  man  rich 
enough  to  buy  the  flattery  of  imitation,  and  then  of  a 
desire  to  seem  to  have  at  command  the  phraseulogy  of 
the  finest  financial  cirdes.  Such  phrases  as  this  are 
1  A.  coimpoudsnt  wbo  ntd  the  remuks  ■bars  on  UhIt  I9nt  pablio- 
lioD  kindl7  furnlehed  ma  witb  Ihe  (allowing  enpliisalioa  at  Ibe  pbruc  in 
qunlioD:  "  '  Covered  intn  Ihe  Treuury'  is  ■  pbriw  eipreMivo  of  Iha  tnuu- 
Itr  of  an  DDBXpei»ied  luilance  of  4n  «ppnipri>tlaii  bttek  into  tbs  Treuaij, 
uid  Ih*  finil  LtUncinK  anil  ouicellDg  of  lbs  acmuot.  Tbe  pliran  irta 
orifiinally  '  Covering  {Ihe  item,  in  ■  balaims-theet)  by  a  [ranaler  of  Iba 
kmouDl  into  tbi!  Tnasur;.'  Thi!  '  covering '  baing  a  Isgitimats  nia  of  Iba 
word,  as  >tbe  appropriatjus  coran  tha  coat,'  that  ii,  balance*  and  cancels 
Mcb  Uie  other;  or,  Ibe  proHb  of  the  buaiaaas  cover  Ihe  eipeoie*.  Tb* 
inlermediala  word*  of  the  pbraaa,  'by  a  tnoifer  of  Urn  amount,'  being 
■llmiDaled  as  redundaut,  the  word  emer  in  lhi>  use  really  incladea  the 
Idea  of  tranafar."  Tbia  ia  manifeMI;  eatiafacloiy  lo  my  coTTeapondent 
ind  may  Ih  ao  lo  otben  ;  but  it  only  makes  it  more  clear  la  me  that  tba 
thnaa  ii  cant,  fun  and  atmi^Si 
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f  different  sort  from  the  broker's  "  call "  w4 

and  "  short "  and  "  pat  "  aad  *'  spread."  itnl 

"Tiese  are  honest,  anpretending  cant,  - 

inprvtendiug  as  the  cant  of  thieves ;  thef . 

r  convenieDoe,  and  make  no  preCensinn  t> 

else  than  a  troable-saTing  omtrivitnc^. 

tended  onlv  for  those  vbo  bare  invented  them. 

Aof.  U  used  in  a  canting  way,  cbieBy  by  jobbat' 

-etailers.  These  will  not  only  say,  but  wii 
1  print,  that  they  have  '*  the  finest  line  of  sprit 
'  erer  seeo  in  this  city.  I  have  in  vain  (■ 
savored  to  sDrmise  the  meaning  of  Ime  thns  asai 
1  have  asked  an  explanation  of  it  from  those  ^ 
s  use  it^  —  equally  in  vain.  It  will  be  seen  atoM 
that  it  is  not  used  with  the  nteaning  that  it  has  i 
the  que^on,  "  Any  other  article  iu  our  line  ?  "  whal 
line  means  line  of  business.  But  a  line  of  goods,-- 
what  is  it  ?  Not  goods  in  cases  aminged  in  a  ItM 
for  it  is  applied  to  a  trader's  whole  stock,  as  "  A.  B 
&  Co,  have  a  fine  line  of  goods  ;  "  to  a  part  of  it,  I 
*'  D.  C  &  Co.  have  a  fine  line  of  wooieus  ; "  and  to 
part  of  a  part,  for  you  will  see  placards  on  shotj 
rows  or  little  heaps  of  goods,  "  All  goods  oi 
line  515."  And  yet  in  a  neivspaper  before  me  I  se«i 
flRming  advertisement  announcing  that  Meesrs. - 
&  Co.  "  hiive  juat  received  a  full  line  of  kid  glovefc! 
It  is  very  meauiugleas  cant. 

So  ifl  another  phrase,  of  very  recent  origin,  dout 
out,  which  is,  1  believe,  a  pur*i  Americanism, 
do  not  know,  at  least,  of  its  use  elsewhere  than  i 
New  York  and  the  little  New  Yorks.  I  have  in  vail 
asked  fur  a  reasonable  exphination  of  this  phraol 
A  door  may  be  closed,  and,  metaphorically,  an  1 
count  or  a  sale  may  be  closed.    Soods  may  be  turn 
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ont-of-doors..  But  how  anything  can,  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  words,  be  "  closed  out,"  I  have  found 
no  one  able  to  explain.  Nor  have  I  Bveii  been  able 
to  get  any  one  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  he  lueant 
by  closing  out  goods  other  than  selling  all  of  them. 
And  yet  it  bus,  1  suppose,  to  certain  people  a  cer- 
tain meaning,  which  they  might  much  better  exjiresa 
rightly.  In  other  worda  it  ia  cant.  The  adolescent 
lendor  who  stands  on  the  street  comer  and  cries,  as 
I  have  heard  him  cry  scores  of  times,  "  Heah  you  ah  I 

l-losin 'em  out ;  two  doUah  scabfs  faw  foh  shill'n," 
uses  the  phrase  in  just  the  same  sense  in  which  it 
was  used  by  the  very  jobber  who  "  cloeed  out  the 
lot"  to  biin. 

Collect  has  in  trade  come  to  be  mere  cant.  A 
young  man  will  enter  an  o£Bce  and  ask,  "  Can  I  col- 
lect X,  Y  &  Co. 'a  bill?"  or  he  will  be  told  by  his 
employers  to  go  lat  and  "  collect  that  bill."  Now, 
you  cannot  collect  one  bill  any  more  than  you  can 
assemble  one  man.  To  collect  is  to  gather  together. 
The  idea  of  numbers  ia  essential  to  that  of  collection. 
You  may  collect  the  money  for  a  number  of  billa 
(if  yon  can)  ;  but  it  may  be  said  without  bypercriti- 
ciam  that  to  speak  of  collecting  one  bill  is  to  use 
language  with  ridiculous  absurdity.  This,  too,  is  a 
novelty,  and,  i  believe,  an  Americanism.  I  doubt 
that  it  is  a  generation  old,  and  I  have  never  beard 
it,  or  met  with  evidence  of  its  use,  in  England.  Con- 
nected with  it  ia  a  dreadful  canting  formula,  "C.  O. 
D."  (meaning  either  collect  on  delivery  or  cash  on 
dehvery),  which  has  come  to  be  regarded,  not  aa 
in  abbreviation,  but  as  a  phrase,  and  is  pronounced 
"we,  oh,  dee  ;"  and  Mesara.  Shoddy  &  Co.  will  call 
Attention    to    ihejr  "  elegant  stock  of  C.   0.   D    fall 
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and  winter  elutliing."  Entirely  apart  ^m  tlie  t»- 
ror  which  thp  idea  nf  payment  on  delivery  carrie*  to 
the  gunei-al  inlud,  tbia  ctuitiag  ciplier  has  become  ooe 
of  the  Diiisancea  of  modern  trading  language. 

Inveit  used  without  an  object,  a&,  "  I  think  I  shill 
invest,"  "  He  invested  in  goTernraenls,"  is,  i!  not 
traders'  cant,  a  gross  misuse,  brought  into  vi^ue  by 
the  traders  in  money.  A  man  may  invent  money  iir 
other  interests  in  this  or  that  enterprise,  security,  or 
business;  but  he  cannot  simply  invest,  the  verb  be- 
ing one  that  requires  an  object.  Some  people  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  either  fine  or  funny  to  usu  Uie 
word  in  this  objectless  way.  Tlius,  I  find  in  the  Loo- 
don  "  Truth,"  "  A  few  days  agu  I  invested  in  '  Helen's 
Babies.'  "  Wliy  not,  1  bought  the  boob  ?  What  ii 
gained  by  tlie  misuse  of  the  other  word  ? 

I  cannot  but  regard  a  certain  use  of  the  plunil,  as 
"  ales,  wines,  teas,"  "  woolens,  ulka,  cottons,"  as  a  sort 
of  traders'  cant,  and  to  many  persons  it  is  very  offen- 
sive. Wh;il  rttason  is  tliere  for  a  miin  who  deals  in 
malt  liquor  announcing  that  be  has  a  fine  stock  uf 
ale»  on  hand,  when  what  he  has  is  a  stock  of  ale  of 
various  kinda  ?  What  he  means  is  that  he  has  Bass's 
iile,  and  Burton  ale,  and  Albany  ale,  and  others ; 
but  these  are  only  different  kinds  of  one  thing.  One 
miglit  as  well  talk  of  waters,  meaning  Croton  wa- 
ter and  spring  water.  True,  we  have  in  the  Bibltti 
(Kings  or  Chronicles,  I  don't  remember  which  ; 
O  criticaster,  I  don't  think  it  worth  my  whil 
look),  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of 
inascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  " 
Shis  does  not  speak  of  the  water  of  Abana  and 
of  Pharpar,  or  that  of  the  several  rivers  of  Jud( 

I  TArioua  "  waters."     The  plural  is  used  as  it  ia 
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**tlie  waters  of  tbe  great  deep,"  and  in  a  hundred 
ir  like  instances.  I  caniiut  but  tbink  tbut  thia 
of  tbe  plural,  although  it  is  no  novelty  and  baa 
Bomt!  analogical  support,  cornea  originally  of  preten- 
sion. It  was  ib'iugbt  to  be  Gner,  a  more  swell  thing, 
to  have  "  ales  and  wines"  to  sell  than  raeroly  ale  and 
■wine.  We  never  hear  of  a  grocer's  having  "salts," 
mohvssest'S,"  '•  wheats,"  " flonrs,"  or  "breads,"  but 
properly  of  various  brands  or  kinds  of  those  things. 
And  so  we  should  hear  only  of  various  kinds  of  ale, 
wine,  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and  so  forth. 

Apropos  of  this  point,  I  obaeiTed,  the  other  day,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  up  town,  a  large  and 
flagrantlj'  elegant  sign,  on  which  it  was  announced, 
first,  that  families  would  be  supplied  with  rockawaya ; 
but  I  Biiw  no  sign  of  any  family  caniage  o[  that  kind. 
Next,  aaiidle-rocka  were  promised,  and  blue  points, 
and  finally  east  rivi'rs,  and  all  "  from  our  own  beds." 
It  was  not  until  I  turned  the  corner  wondering  how 
rockaways  and  points  and  rocks  and  rivers  came  into 
"our  own  bedB,"and  what  families  could  do  with  them, 
that  I  saw  any  intimation  what  these  extraordinary 
articles  of  family  supply  really  were;  and  tlien  it 
came  to  me  in  the  imperative  mood,  in  many  colors, 
*'  Try  our  Fries."  I  did  not  do  so,  but  the  entreaty 
—  or  was  it  command  ? —  led  me  to  suspect  that  the 
word  "  oyster  "  was  lying  somewhere  near  by,  hid- 
den, it  might  be,  under  a  shell  or  in  a  bed;  and  that 
the  solitary  8  that  rightfully  belonged  to  that  word 
bad  been  made  to  do  quadruple  duty  by  being  ap- 
pended to  the  four  words  which  merely  described  what 
kinds  of  oysters  could  be  had.  Seriously,  how  much 
easier  and  bettiir  it  would  be  to  use  both  noun  and  ad- 
jective,—  Rockaway,  Saddle-Rock,  Blue  Point,  and 
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^^^|l  is  you  tbat  1  am  addressing.     For  when  yoa  tslk 
I  of   buying   iiiid    &t;Iling    "govenimenta  "  —  nteanin; 

not  tbe  ruling  powers  of  Tarious  countries,  but  thi 
bonds  or  securities  of  the  government  of  Uiis  coimtrj 
or  of  some  other  —  you  put  yourself,  in  the  use  of 
language,  exactly  on  a  level  with  tbe  oysterman  nlio 
sets  up  in  his  window,  "  Try  our  Fries," 

Another  form  of  trading  cant  appears  coustanth 
in  business  correspondenco  :  "  Tour  favor  of  the  lei 
inst.  is  received,  and  contenlM  noted."  Tbe  affectation 
and  awkwardness  of  tbe  phrase  are  plain  enough 
without  a  word  of  comment;  and  at  any  rate  of  what 
use  is  it  ?  What  meaning  has  it,  to  satisfy  any  rea- 
sonable creature  ?  Why  should  one  reasonable  creat 
ure  address  it  to  another  ?  Of  course  the  content 
of  a  business  letter  addressed  to  a  business  man  ai 
noted  by  him.  He  might  just  as  well  inform  his  a* 
respondent  that  his  letter  bad  been  opened,  for  it  )| 
opened  only  that  its  contents  may  be  noted. 

Of  a  like  sort  is  the  phrase  commonly  used  in 
t^ntile  correspondence  when  a  check  is  sent,  0 
use   the   elegant  phrase,   "a   remittance   is  made.' 
This  is,  " PleasK  find  indoted  our  check,"  etc. 
more  ridiculous  nse  of  words,  it  seems  to  me,  th< 
could  not  be.     I  heard  its  absurdity  remarked  up 
long  ago  by  thorough-bred  merchants  and  Wall  Stn 
men.     How  much  more  natural,  simpler,  better 
every  way,  is  the  phrase  in  the  opening  of  a  let 
which  I  received  only  yesterday  from  a  publish! 
house  of  the  highest  standing :  "  We  inclose  hei-ew: 
our  check,"  etc.     I  thought  it  admirable. 

One  of  the  merchants  who  laughed  at  **  PleM 
find,"  etc.,  scoffed  at  another  bit  of  mercantile  cant 
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Our  Mr.  So  and  So.  It  Beems  to  me  that  his  ridi- 
cule was  well  bestowed.  If  a  bouse  is  composed  of 
Mr.  John  A  and  Mr.  James  B,  with  Mr.  Charles  C 
Bs  an  associate,  and  is  known  as  A,  B  &  Co.,  it  is 
surely  quite  sufficiently  explicit  if  in  their  corre- 
spondence they  call  the  principals  or  the  "Co."  by 
their  simple  names,  without  dubbing  them  "  Our  Mr. 
John  A,"  or  "  Our  Mr.  Charles  C."  Affectation 
again,  ending  in  cant. 

I  intended  to  remark  upon  some  other  forms  of 
cant,  among  them  the  cant  of  journalism,  in  which, 
for  example,  our  special  has  become  a  mystery  to  the 
outside  woi'ld,  meaning  sometimes  a  man,  a  corre- 
spondent, sometimes  a  telegram;  in  which  inter- 
preted and  rendered  take  the  place  of  aoted,  played, 
or  sung ;  in  which  a  piece  of  music  is  called  a  num- 
ber, and  skill  in  art  is  called  technique.  Tile  Ust  has 
become  u  part  of  the  stock  cant  of  "  fashionable  "  art 
gabble.  Every  "lady  pianiate"  is  ready  to  go  into 
raptures  over  her  favorite  performer's  "  splendid  teok- 
neek^'  I  forbear,  however,  going  further  into  thia 
subject,  and  leave  it  with  merely  a  caution  against 
the  use  of  stereotyped  conventional  phrases,  which 
Etre  sure  to  become  oant. 


80MB  of  my  readere  I  know,  and  many  more  I  sv 
pect,  hare  the  notion  tliat  the  mam  porpoae  of  what 
I  have  written  npon  language  is  to  teach  people  la 
^>eak  elegant  English  ;  or  I  shoald  rather  say  to  iwlp 
or  to  lead,  or,  more  elegantly,  to  induce  people  bo  to 
apeak.  For  to  presume  to  tfOeh  any  one  English,  or 
to  impart  to  him  any  knowledge  in  r^;ard  Go  it,  no 
matter  how  much  more  ignorant  he  may  be  than  joa 
are,  is,  I  have  some  reason  to  snspect,  an  offense  to 
be  resented  even  with  rudenese.  But  there  conld 
not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  that  which  I  have  inen- 
taoned.  Among  my  prayers  as  to  deliverance  Eroin 
the  little  miseries  of  life  is  that  I  may  be  defended 
from  elegant  speaking.  Indeed,  elegance  of  any  kind 
has  become  rather  oppressiTo.  One  of  the  curees  of 
the  day  is  that  everyhody  wishes  to  be  elegant, — ele- 
gant meaning  fine^  showy,  and  expensive:  the  excep- 
tions being  a  few  people  who  are  content  to  live  their 
lives  according  to  their  own  standards  of  comfort,  of 
happiness,  and  of  beauty,  quite  indifferent  to  the  ad- 
miration, the  envy,  or  even  the  criticism  of  otht^is. 

Elegance  in  langnage,  however,  although  i 
almost  a  modern  affectation,  is  not  so  much  aonght 
after  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfiLthcrs.  Language  seems  to  have  been  then 
regarded  as  something  to  be  thought  of  and  valued 
for  itself,  apart  from  the  thoughts  that  it  oonveyed 
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The  "  langaage  "  of  a  book,  or  a  play,  or  a  sermon 
was  spoken  of  with  praise  or  ilispraise  :  and  what  was 
meant  was  not  the  use  of  words,  or  the  construction 
of  the  sentMirea  as  to  sense  and  rhythm,  but  the 
words  themselvfs.  I  remember  meeting  in  my  early 
youth,  in  the  lobby  of  a,  theatre  where  a  new  com- 
edy had  just  bfeii  produced,  an  aged  actor  of  the  old 
school,  very  polished  in  manner  and  somewliat  de- 
monstrative in  his  courtesy.  He  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  the  new  play.  I  replied  that  I  thought 
it  very  dull ;  that  the  situations  were  forced  and  the 
ofaaractera  of  the  personages  unnatui'al.  "  Well,  yes." 
be  replied,  "  1  'm  inclined  to  think  you  're  right ;  but 
the  language  is  very  elegant ;  that  ought  to  save  it." 
I  remember  being  puzzled  as  to  what  he  conld  mean 
by  the  language  being  elegant,  and  to  divine  why 
elegiint  language  should  save  a  dull,  unnatural  plity 
from  being  damned.  I  found  out  that  he  meant 
that  it  was  full  of  fine  words,  put  together  in  such  a 
way  that  they  had  an  effect  on  the  ear,  and  perhaps 
on  the  mind,  analogous  to  that  produced  on  the  eye 
by  fine  clothes  and  fine  furniture.  I  afterwards  re- 
marked this  same  admiration  of  words  by  themselves 
in  other  persons  of  his  period,  and  found  traces  of  it 
in  books. 

In  this  respect  tbere  bas  been  a  reaction,  which 
during  the  past  generation  was  healthy  and  tended 
to  simplicity  of  speech,  and  to  a  disregard,  even  in 
poetry,  of  any  other  consideration  than  the  clear  and 
strong  utterance  of  thought.  Of  late,  however,  it 
has  gone  too  far,  and  has  brought  slang  into  use, 
even  in  good  society,  and  has  led  also  to  an  abbre- 
viated style  of  speech  and  of  writing,  which  is  al- 
most aa  1  ad  aa  slang,  and  in  some  casea  much  worse. 
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Delibemte  elegance  m  language  is  now  the  sign 
either  of  an  extreme  of  pedantry  and  affectation,  or, 
moro  generally,  of  inferior  social  and  intellectu^  cul- 
ture, I  heard  of  a  woman,  who  was  engaged  to  ren- 
der some  chance  assistance  in  a  household,  n-ho  in- 
formed her  employer  that  "  she  and  her  cbil'u  hei 
ben  awful  sick;  but  they  went  into  the  country,  aai 
they  resuscitated  dreadful."  The  good  woman  meant 
that  they  soon  got  well ;  but  not  content  with  simple 
language  that  would  have  satisfied  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
or  ShLikespeare,  or  Lord  Bacon,  or  Goldsmitii.  or 
Thackeray,  she  strove  after  elegance  in  speech,  with 
the  liisaatrous  result  above  recorded.  And  having 
been  rusticated  in  my  Freshman  year  for  some  of- 
fense ugaiiist  college  discipline,  I  fell  among  some 
people  in  the  rural  piirt  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  wlio 
were  so  very  elegant  in  their  languuge  that  the} 
never  spoke  of  helping  you  to  anything  at  tahle,  but 
of  oaBisting  you  to  it ;  and  one  day,  my  hostess  a ' 
ing  me  if  she  should  "assist  me  to  some 
taken  rather  suddenly  by  this  dispensation  of  ■ 
gance,  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  unseemly  laagfater  tlikl 
all  the  excuses  and  explanations  that  I  could  contrivf 
did  not  quite  atone  for  my  involuntary  lapse  fra 
good  manners,  and  there  was  a  constraint  at  tbl 
table  until  I  was  recalled  within  the  wholesome  ilk 
fiuence  of  mingled  classics  and  college  slang. 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  those  who  are  at  painfl 
to  speak  elegantly  always  choose  a  longer  in  pla 
of  a  shorter  word,  —  one  of  Latin  or  Greek,  inste 
of  one  of  purely  English,  origin.  They  also  i 
idioms,  those  family  traits  of  language,  and  — ' 
they  are  suificiently  instructed  —  they  are  soUcito 
B  to  their  grammar,  and  talk  in  sentences  that  faaij 
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an  air  of  being  uttered  to  be  parsed.  Prigs  and 
pedanta  genenilly  speak  in  elegiint  language.  For 
this  tliey  are  not  altogether  in  fault.  The  Iiabit  is  a 
"survival  "  of  the  school-teaching  of  the  laat  genera- 
tion and  of  the  generation  before  the  last,  indeed, 
elegant  English  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  vogue 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was  one  of 
the  results  of  the  refining  inSueuce  (much  needed)  of 
the  Queen  Anne  school  of  CBsayista.  supplemented 
by  the  tendency  to  inflation  ("  making  little  fiahea 
talk  like  whales  ")  imparted  to  the  English  language 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  True,  there  were  the  Euphuists  of 
the  Elizabethan  era  and  other  aSecters  of  elegant 
speech,  some  of  whom  Shakespeare  lias  satirized  ;  but 
these  were  very  few  in  number,  and  formed  a  small 
class  apart  by  themselves.  The  Euphuists  were  al- 
most a  sect  or  a  school,  and  it  was  not  until  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  elegance  of  language  became 
a  common  affectation. 

In  illustration  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  cite 
some  counsels  and  cautions  from  a  very  good  book  of 
its  kind,  publiahed  about  fifty  years  ago  in  Boston, 
"  The  English  Teacher,  or  Private  Learner's  Guide," 
which  is  by  Isaac  Alger,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  who  designates 
himself,  further,  as  "  Teacher  of  Youth,"  He  has  a 
chapter  on  purity  of  style,-  which  he  well  defines  as 
consisting  in  the  use  of  such  words  and  such  conatruc- 
tions  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  which 
we  speak.  But  when  he  comes  to  particulars,  we, 
or  I  at  least,  cannot  so  readily  agree  with  him;  for 
be  says  that  all  such  words  and  phrases  as  the  follow- 
ing should  be  avoided :  "  quoth  he,"  "  erewhile,"  "  I 
wist  not,"  "behest,"  and  "self-same."  Now,  the 
first  three  of  these  would  sound  affected  in  common 


Itffafc  At^  they  mn: 
'  fc»*  rf  awsacire  dejr  marl 
1  a»  «>  mmI  far  ^1 


fev  aa^  Ik  ?«i*  «(  ^  liar,  abo.  tfait 
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expresses  what  no  other  English  word  or  even  phrase 
will  quite  express,  and  is  in  place  even  in  the  grav- 
est historical  composition.  Mticauluy  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  about  using  it,  nor,  I  believe, 
would  Ruskin  now  heaitiitfi,  nor  even  those  more  fas- 
tidious but  less  forcible  and  picturesque  writers,  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  and  Matthew  Arnold, 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  contrast  some  other 
phrases  which  offended  Mr.  Alger  with  the  more 
elegant  ones  he  would  have  substituted  for  them. 


I  had  a,  /ic/do  it  myMlf  u  per- 

I  wobH  at  rtadily  do  it  myself  m 

■a>de  motlicr  to  do  it. 

penuede  Hnolliet  to  do  il. 

He  is  not  a  ickU  Ijfdar  tbin  (hoM 

He  l9  not   in  anj  dtgrtt  better 

Ihsn  thoM  whom  bs   w  libenlly 

coQdemne. 

He  Matuii  upon  Mcorily,  »nd  will 

He  i<uUlt  upon  aeeurity,  and  will 

DOI  tibflnite  hliD  until  it  t»  obuined. 

not  II  be  rat*  him,  eta. 

The  ineuiiDK  of  the   phnue,  u  I 

The  meenins  of  Ihe  phrue,  u  I 

tait   il,  ii  very  differeol  from   tbe 

Modcretaitd  it,  in  very  different,  etc. 

Mmmon  nceeplation. 

H«  migbt  have  parceiTed  •«(&  ka{f 

He   mii:lit  hive   perceived  bg   a 

■H  <y.  the  difficulties  to  which  bin 

oondu<;t  expoied  him. 

Thii  perfonnuiCT  ii  o/M»  msm 

Witt  U*  slier. 

(rob.  ai  tkt  mlur. 

Now,  in  every  one  of  these  examples,  the  amend- 
ment for  elegance'  sake  enfeebles  the  sentence.  There 
is  no  better  English  than  "  as  lief  "  or  "  a  whit,"  and 
as  to  "  stands  upon  security,"  it  means  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  "insists  upon  security,"  and  expresses  it 
more  tersely  and  graphically.  FalstaS's  tailor  was 
to  have  sent  him  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin,  but 
the  tat  knight  says  that  he  and  the  rest  of  his  craft 
"stand  npon  security. "  In  the  change  of  "I  take 
*t"  to  "  I  understand  it,"  there  is  not,  as  to  the  mere 
words,  any  enfeebling  of  this  phrase ;  but  "  I  take 
U  "  corresponds  to  "  acoeptaUon  "  much  better  than 
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"  imderBtand  "  does.   It  is  amusing  to  see  the  elegant 
critic  shrink  fi'om  the  simple  English  "  I  take,''  mi 
submit  withont  a  murmur  to  the  IComnnce  "nccepL' 
To  tlioee  who  misiipprehend  it,  the  phrase  "  hnlf  nn 
pyc"  may  airry  an    anpleHsiiiit  or,  at  l«ut,  a  gro- 
t^ue  suggestion ;  but  iit  the  worst  liow  much  belter 
it  is  than  such  weak  elegance  as  n  "  trnnsient  view  "  I 
"  tialf  &n  eye,"  however,  does   not   suppose  that  n 
person's  eye  is  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  that  lie  is  to  sc 
as  well  with  one  halt  as  with  the  whole.     An  tyok 
n  gliince,  a  look  ;  and  half  an  eye  is  merely  the  alighl- 
est  possible  gltince.     "Much  at  one"  is  not  only  > 
good  bit  of  idiomatio  English,  but  it  means  what  I 
"  of  the  same  value  aa  "  does  not  mean.      It  expiesMfl  I 
sameness  or  close  correspondence  much  more  teraely  I 
than  the  substituted  phrase  does,  —  which,  indwd,  A 
docs  not  express  that  thought  at  all ;  for  two  pe^  1 
formances  might  be  of  the  same  value,  and  jet  ha  l 
quite  unlike. 

I  L'ile  thefle  few  instances  of  the  taste  of  half  a  cent- 
ury ago  as  examples  of  the  sort  of  elegance  which  it 
is  always  well  to  avoid.  In  general,  eschew  elegance;  I 
and  if  you  are  not  a  practiced  writer  and  familiar  I 
with  the  best  literature  of  the  language,  whenever 
you  have  writen  anything  that  seems  to  you  particu- 
larly elegant,  for  that  very  reason,  if  you  cannot  omit 
the  substance  of  it,  rewrite  it  in  the  simplest  and 
homeliest  langut^e  that  will  express  your  thought. 
Even  men  of  sense  and  culture  are  apt  to  be  misled 
into  absurdity  by  a  sounding  phrase.  Here  1  find 
a  distinguished  clergyman  saying  of  another  dis* 
tinguished  cleigyman,  deceased,  ''His  habits  wera 
rather  retired,  and  the  periphery  of  his  life  wai 
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Dircu inference  of  his  affections."  I  cannot  but  think 
thia  a  very  weak  and  inflated  way  of  saying,  or  trying 
to  say,  that  the  end  of  the  imin's  life  was  love.  True, 
the  phrase  is  an  imitation  of  one  used  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is,  like  Carlyle,  a 
writer  to  be  enjoyed,  but  not  to  be  imitated.  Horace 
Greeley,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  wrote  direct, 
vigorous  English ;  but  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  beguiled  by  vanity,  bom  of  fame,  into  preten- 
tiousness and  elegance,  so  that  once  he  even  wrote, 
"whoever  chooses  to  impel  animals  along  a  road." 
Think  of  a  pig-driver  impelling  the  squealing  pork  I 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  outbreak  of  ele- 
gance in  the  use  of  mat.  Bad  conduct  was  called 
mal  conduct,  and  we  read  in  the  newspapei-s,  and  in 
the  resolutions  passed  at  public  meetings,  of  officers 
being  "  found  guilty  of  corrupt,  arbitrary,  and  mal 
conduct  in  office."  It  was  used  with  an  air,  as  if  it 
meant  something  very  terrible  indeed,  and  as  if  the 
person  using  it  was  extinguishing  tlie  offender  by  a 
phrase  of  elegant  form  and  dreadful  import.  But  it 
WHS  merely  a  ha  If -ignorant,  half-affected  imitation  of 
the  old  phrase,  "  malversation  in  office,"  which  is  al- 
most technical.  Those  who  used  it  only  made  them- 
selves ridiculous.  Luckily  they  siLspected  this  after 
a  while,  and  the  phrase  soon  di-opped  into  oblivion. 

The  very  last  instance  of  elegance  in  language  that 
I  have  heard  of  is  "  saloon-parlor."  I  firet  heard  it 
—  not  used,  but  spoken  of — only  a  short  time  ago, 
and  I  did  not  suppose  that  any  other  pei-son  had  ever 
used  it  hut  a  pretentious  woman,  who  had  passed 
rapidly  not  only  from  poverty,  but  from  the  coai-sest 
life,  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  such  elegance  aa 
mere  wealth  can  bring,  and  who,  throwing  open  the 


r«C  *  7«t  pUbd,  rMtitaJ,  OTBr-faniisfaed  rmmi 

k  m^  imamt  vUck  ihs  ng>  diomi^  oS  to  a  vvatai, 

'^  And  tiiu  is  tlie  sKJoon-pariur." 

r»  I  (vcjuiul  s  boase-farnUber'i 

[^  m  wUeh  th»  Beeeaauy  ajticles  for  ■ 

I  suppose  thjd  irhat 

*kMt  n  Oe  lM9t  EagHd  of  tlte  dar  u 

Tim  new  name  is  worth  > 

K  <3f  its  iliostratiun  of  tli«  pre- 

r  iato  wUefc  tlM  asplntioii  for  ele- 

leal  ta»  nanr  a^NTvite.    "  Parior," 

I  W  MKTOcsatioa,  is  a  g»od  word; 

a  into  vli{«li  prople  withdraw 

t  qnite  eo  gooal,  b«t  still 

■B  s  pceteotions  word, 

I  England 

Mk  bag  a^  ha»  not  bmIi  Ei^tisfa  flavor,  and  the 
eamMmml&tm  tt  tt  vHli  ■*  psrlor  **  makes  aa  bad  and 
ofl«M«*  «  phraw  as  co«dd  w^  be  coooocled.' 

WImS  I  faiva  aid  oo  tins  aafaject  meretr  gives 
wanu^.  bjr  M—tialinn,  gainst  a  tendencT  which  is 
likriy  to  »—"*™*  itself  ia  those  vbo  deliberatelr  nn- 
dectak*  ts  sHka  tfaeir  KngHsh  H«gant,  an  effort  at 
most  sttK  to  tad  n  dJaaaf  r.  B«tter  wake  slips  to 
grasaaaw  or  ia  f***»^  wmt  aw)  then  tlwn  affect  ele- 
gance of  Isngaaee,  —  far  better  th^n  misoae  it  in  the 
wvr  in  which,  for  example,  **  prealicate  **  and  ■*  tiMns- 
pire  "  are  misosed  so  often.  Aa  I  have  before  aajd, 
tbey  who  speak  the  beet  E^aglish  are  tbey  who  bike 
BO  tboogfat  SB  to  their  ^wedt,  either  as  to  the  words 

■  lianM4  Ott  tfca  pbtmt  "ntin« 
S  tnS*.  tai  ttat  t^  *towM 
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they  use,  or  as  to  their  way  of  using  them.  The  mas- 
tery of  their  mother  tongue  has  come  to  them  from 
association,  from  social  and  intellectual  training,  and 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  best 
authors.  For  this  way  of  learning  to  speak  and  write 
English  well  there  is  no  substitute  ;  although  intelli- 
gent endeavor  may  do  somewhat  in  later  years  to  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  these  advantages  in  early  life.  Even 
then,  however,  the  same  end  must  be  obtained  by 
substantially  the  same  means.  You  may  learn  a  sci- 
ence by  dint  of  persevering  application ;  you  cannot 
BO  learn  to  speak  and  write  your  mother  tongue.  If 
you  hear  poor  English  and  read  poor  English,  you 
will  pretty  surely  speak  poor  English  and  write  poor 
English. 


^ 


i^Qfl~1 

n 
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— .—                      ^^^ 

A,fl. 

8.  46,  47. 

o,  pronnDBiation  of.  N,  U,  167. 
a,  IriBh  pronoDdatioii  of,  BB. 

BaQay,  S53. 

Bain,  Dr.  Alexander,  MT. 

&bore.  449. 

Bnker.  Robert,  894. 

KCciddDC,  409. 

balance,  4S6. 

AdHiDR,  Dr..  335. 

bankrupt,  S47. 

AddboD.  351.  !5G,  340.  34S,  34T, 

bauquet.  347, 

357,  399. 

Bazatae.  Marabal,  377  . 

adverb,  position  ol,  447. 

beard,  r40. 

»ei,.  22. 

Benumont  and  Fletcher,  341,350 

SMnz.  Bishop,  Sai. 

a(!Te?nble,  397. 

Beds,  231. 

been,  14,  aas. 

alchcni;,  68. 

alcK,  wiQBs,  etc.,  490. 

behest,  497. 

Bell,  Melville,  25.  39,  ISO,  196, 

AUxmider.  M™..  347. 

bflow,  449. 

Alfred,  Kin(t,S3l. 

Banton,  A.  R.,  451. 

Alfier'B  '■  EngUsb  Teacher,"  497. 

Baraera,  Lord,  244 

alms.  61.  81. 

bit,  414. 

Black,  Willinra,  477. 

analvBe,  469. 

Blakey.  Robert,  357. 

"AncrenRiirle,"353. 

boaom,  30. 

"  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,"  231. 
antiGipnte,4IS. 

both,  396. 

Bojd'a  "  Leisure  Hours,"  433. 

Brach«,41. 

■'  Antouy  and  Cloopatm,"  SO. 

braw,  as. 

an}-,  13. 

Brifibt,  JohD,ail. 

<™,42. 

Buckle,  H«nry  Willinm,399,405 

BOX,  9. 

434. 

■■  Apology  tor  Poetry,"  !81. 

BnckU'i    "Uislory    of    Civiliia 

arc,  IS. 

tioB,"  479. 

buBBle,  403. 
bniid,  73. 

arnK.  SI. 

BoUokar,  164. 

Bswtio,  416. 

Ban.an,  John.  211,252,  878. 

an  folloo,  396. 

BurbaRe,  Bichard,  8J. 

awiist,  496. 

Burke.  Edmund,  3.^7. 

"  Aa  YoQ  Like  It,"  448. 

•t  fault.  447. 

budiness,  70. 

at  one,  499. 

busy.  70. 

avocatmii,  403. 

"Biiiiy  BodT,"a4a 

awful,  3. 

Bntler,  Cbarlef,  19. 

^^^^^^Kk£.^H^^^^I  "^^^1 
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1  fiuBi,  ass.  asT. 

female.  890. 

e,  proounciacion  of,  IS. 

fire.  408. 

e,  so  para  no  us  terminal,  356. 

fmit,  30. 

M.  pronnncintion  of,  aa. 

"  FoplinK  Flutter,  Sir,"  19.  339 

tanloitme.an. 

Ford.  John,  442. 

earth.  66. 

Freeman.  Edward,  461. 

MM,  41. 

Frith,  John,  403. 

•<  Edoe&Honal  MoDthlr."  iS9. 

fruit,  35. 

81,  Iriah  pronimciniioii  of.  83. 

full,  37,  30. 

FurneB^Mrs.,349. 

either,  179,396. 

ElIiAbclh,  Queen,  379. 

S,51. 

KliMl-ethan    Era,  Memonuiduma 

"  Galatea,  Cruise  of,"  406,  408. 

of   English   ProDOnciation    in, 

Oardiner,  BUhop,  153. 

20. 

Gatrick,  B7. 

EllU,  AlenM.dM.a7,13T.  188,171, 

GaacoignB,  191. 

Galalier.  1S6. 

Elli*.  Clement,  19, 

■'  Geniile  Sinner."  19. 

England.  330. 

Rentloraan,  363. 

Eneliiih  PronnodHtion,  Memoran- 

"  Geutlemnn  of  Venics,"  441. 

dnniB  of,  38.  83.  2+1. 

geoluj^r.  469. 

emplojee,  ♦43, 
ebdtmie.  W*. 

Gibson,  Thomaa,  249. 

■'  Gil  Bias."  448. 

■   Tpid^i?,  464. ' 

Gilchrist,  343. 

Gill,  Alexander,  164. 

tr  (suffix),  469. 

girl.  S3. 

erewhile,  497. 

err,  67. 

"Glo»ik,"ai9. 

eipril.  473. 

end,  26. 

EtherBEe,  IS.  339. 

gold,  34. 

mnd»«  ea  miAi.  434. 

good,  30. 

GoTKBB,  Sir  AKhur,  18. 

Eophniata,  497. 

event,  4B1. 

"Government  of   the  Tougne. 

440. 

iXtnliul.  460. 

Everett.  Edward,  lao. 

Gower.  John,  343. 

ererjr  once  in  a  while.  410. 

evolute.  455. 

grammar  schools,  276. 

ex,  pponuncintion  of,  56. 

irant.  60, 

eiawnte.  434. 

grantee,  444. 

eitrn.  373. 

grass,  60. 

Graj,  Thoraai.  338,  340,  .143,346 

Eolcoii.  345. 

Ereat,  109. 
Grimm,  Jacob,  355. 

Fnrquhar,  338, 

gu.trd,  53. 

fftai,3;i. 

guild,  70. 
GnildhaU,  70. 

"F«tal  Dowry."  371. 

"  Father  Hubhofd's  Tate."  337. 

guUt,  70. 

rank,  345. 

leel  bad.  480. 

had,  434. 

teelbadlr,480. 

had  n't  oughtor.  437. 

IbU,  396. 

had  rather,  *a J. 

^^^^^^1 
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^^M                 Hkio.  8u  Uiiu-w.  an,  »7. 

in».  4)1.                  ^H 

^^H                        liall. 

ln<M,«9&                  ^ 

^^H                           Lull  SB  V*.  «M- 

»tta.49<L 

l»kl  uul,  93. 

trwn.  88. 

ball  ud  h«U,  93. 

«.  (i«xf.  4«. 

■'  HM  PoTinT»oTtb  ol  Wtt."  »«. 

"  Hiunlrt,"  19,  8*.  «9. 

^(»a>|,46^ 

httnl,  ei. 

n  {«.».),  4«». 

Kwi,  John.  1M. 

UnttoD,  &a  CbriMopber,  360. 

faMiiik«l,3sa. 

JohiMoo.  Dr,  «.  169,  no.  ) 

have,  43«. 

"  U«r«ilok,"  338. 

JoDca.  J.  H.  D-,  139. 

llwiiii.  WilUim,  *6>. 

Jon«on,  Bon,  65.  377,  341,  3! 

Ii-arth.  M,  SB. 

HiiUr™.  3S4. 

jDiUpOM.  467. 

liwiur,  aw. 

Hfili*,  Anhiir.340,34l.»4«.347. 

Keiuble.  Jobs  Philip.  44S. 

U«orjm..S3l. 

kennel.  46S. 

hot,  386. 

kerchief.  416. 

"  Uero  Cnnhow,"  IS. 

ketch.  13. 

hCT<«l,3S3. 

kiud.  53. 

H«vwood.  Thorn-, ».  STI. 
"  High  lih  bclo«  Suin."  «». 

King,  Huoiphrty.iaJ. 

him.  3«S. 

iailj.  363,  a7a 

■'  hin-  a  hdl."  «e4. 

U^dor,  W>tt«r  Sann  *4 

"  lliUur>  of  CivillMlhin,"  iM. 

LMhRiD.  I>r  .  SS9.      ^^ 

UubbN,  Thomu,  34S. 

Utim-^T,  Biihop,  Slt^H 

hot!.  «• 

UugbMr,  i7D.           ^^1 

HollMid,  Sif  II..  37S. 

^^H 

holpru.  U6.    - 

homa.  SO. 

•<  LavKtnon'i  BnH,"  «^H 
lewb.  471.               ^^1 

"  Honot  Whore."  i*S. 

leecbcrnft.  4TI.              ^H 

"  Hodibru."  MS. 

Leiceater.  Earl  of,  M^H 

name.  l)n>i<l,  3«3. 

leisore.  13.                     ^H 

hurlr-burlj,  t»3. 

.^^H 

lisf,  499.                         ^^H 

Hentcnant.  949.            ^^M 

i".  proimnciMion  of.  14,  19.  SI 

LiUy.  WiUiun,  206.   ^H 

[  -d,  4sa. 

lin..  488.                       ^^ 

iJmitical,  498. 

/i;.  6n.l,proaatidati(»>«r.«L 

K.  Mrtniunl,  SS6,  SS7 

Llord.  III. 
Locke,  John,  las. 

I  STsTO. 

lord.  61. 

1 1<l.  «>S. 

lorn.  61. 

iiiiH.  MO. 
in.*ia. 

'■Loreiu«  Mii»e."sri. 

iniloii.  «I.««, 

"  Lore'*  Labor  'g  Lost."'  6,  S4 

InBwraidllfl. 

Lowe.  Robrrl.  115.  £09. 

^^H                       in 

Lowlh.  BEshop,  348. 

^^B                     a>B«mit>.39G. 

Lydgawi.  »S. 

IKsHfl       J 
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■.first  consonnnt,  «5. 

Newmnii,  ProfeSEor,  58,  349. 

MacaulBj,  Thomas  B.,  120,  255, 

Qexl.4l5, 

KicholB,  338. 

"Mkcbcth,"S. 

□omiuce,  444. 

Madvig,  Profeawr,  267. 

aoue.  27,  39. 

Haeluier,  Profeseor,  267. 

not,  36, 

makfl  way,  *10. 

Nott,  Dr..  210. 

mal,  500. 
mamma,  40. 
man,  390. 

number,  493. 

o,  pronnnciation  of.  »7. 

MaiideviUo,  Sir  John,  3S2. 

of  age,  411. 

manicnYre,  <S5. 

0ld7411. 

Streii,  Prof.  P.  A.,  123, 

"MBriaecForee,"366. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  Sia 

Urmin,  153. 

"  Marniion,"  43a 

"Ocmulom,"  186,231,85*. 

Marshall,  George.  IM. 
"  Mnrtin  Chnizlewil,"  98, 

oar  Mi..  493. 

onr  spedal,  493. 

MattirigBr,  Thomas,  237,  371. 

may,  403. 

p,46. 

palm.  81. 

Palmer,  Snmnel,  344.  SST. 

me,  396. 

mea  domina.  147. 
mf^icine,  470. 

pas.p.. 

Melniuth,  396. 

&"rr7LoiiiBa.  19. 

meniorBDdam,  21,  443. 

Parrcas.  Qovemor,  432. 

merchant,  64. 

part,  414. 

"MeryTttljs,  AC.,"ia 
"MicWlmas  Term."  247. 

particle,  413. 

■  Paston  Leliera,"  18.  833. 

Middlelon,  Thomas,  227, 237,  247, 

patentee,  444. 

[payee,  444. 

Miiton,  John,18,  236,  437. 

pear,  140. 
Pecotk.  351. 

pcnioua.  64. 

Perry'n  Dictionarj,  67. 

moh,  485. 

HoUfere,  365. 

morale.  472. 

pereon,  64,  886. 

Mordecai,  354. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  351, 

peraonaUy,  476. 
Pharaohs,  384. 

Morris,  Dr.,  267,  312. 

mortgagee,  444. 

'■  Phanmlia."  20, 

Miilter.  Prot  Max,  183. 
mutual,  396. 

Phelp,  Hev.  P.  H.,  17. 

Philip  11.,  422. 

PhiUipc,  Wendell,  481,  441.          _^ 

naked.  13. 

I'honetic  alpb>bel,  188.             ^^^H 

near,  415. 

physician                                        ^^^^M 

Deck.haiidken±ief,  125. 

phvaiciBt,  470.                                           ^^H 

neither,  396. 

phvBica,  470. 

■■  Piera  the  Plowman,"  359. 

Bephew,  74. 
.      Dew.M. 

E^^  (phonetic),  187, 808. 

HMIM 

L^^^H 

^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

IKDEX.                                     ^^^^^1 

-Kcwm/'IH. 

pUenf,  13. 

Ilot-tiester,  126. 

pl«»  find  iodoMd,  49S. 

■■  U.I.O&D  lie  Ik  Roae."  4*6. 

pockel'huidkercluef,  t». 

roni&ti>»i]ue,  378. 

uoUlicAl,  4TS. 

"  Ronuuui  o(  ifaa  Rom."  !■■ 

pdtoiV«,  473. 

Rome.  34. 

«-««.  tST. 

rood,  30, 

root,  30, 

p»l*;ul««,  371. 

rwol.30. 

poptUor.aeS. 

Kowl.,y  Poems.  Sa. 

pore,61. 

"  Royal  King."  etc..  20^  S71. 

pork,  61. 

rules  higClS?. 

pour,  457. 

Raekin,  John.  416. 

po>M«riTeUM,988. 

Ruthwell  Honeo,  3»4,  3SS. 

poultryUl,  471. 

Bsfe.  397. 

pfeityniiddlli.'.  17. 

''  l-tinpw  of  ThnlB,"  477. 

gaioqn-parlor.  500. 

eaTage,  S45. 

6a. 

eair,  2aS, 

p;s,*i*- 

Sayce,  Bar.  A,  H.,  aiOi.                ' 

srandaloua,  3. 

■    ?;:;.";.,.«. 

tchcdiite,  69. 

KhUm.  69, 

KiaoTf,  69. 

Scoii,  Sir  Waller,  276,  438. 

qaots,  WT. 

qnocb  b«.  497. 

uat,  169. 

second  person  siagnUr,  444. 

r,  47. 

*;rBeiuH,'64.  ' 

Raluigh.  Sir  W..  879.  841. 

servaat.  64.  69. 

R»l|ih,  247. 

act,  3<)6. 

ruciiLt/,  47S. 

rascal  rT,  476. 

reality,  476. 

sliam*.  3. 

rviLlm,  545, 

Shaw,  Samoel.  356, 

nmltj,  476. 

Shiiw.ingonk.  100, 

receipt,  70. 

the  (noun),  97. 

recollect.  414. 

shear.  4. 

referee,  444, 

ahBera,3, 

TGinB[nber,4l4. 

aheU,  148. 

rendered,  493. 

3S7,                                   ^ 

restaarant,  3Sl. 

Sheridan.  228.  aS7. 

resurrect^  408. 

■'  She  Woald  if  abe  Cotad,"  .1«. 

1                 renirrectioniie,  403, 

Bhifi.  498. 

shire,  *. 

1                 reTelaie.  403. 

shire  town.  S3. 

1                theum,  35. 

Shirley,    Jaroes,     126,    871.   401 

r              right  ofiftlie  reel.  18.. 

'                 liobB.  t  of  BrimiiB,  353, 

liol»rtotGl..uce>ter,  331.353. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  243,  »T9,  S4^ 
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